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, ADDRESS 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE HISTORIC SOCIETY 
OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


By the Rev. A. Hume, D.C.L., LL.D., &c., President. 


(Reap 4TH NovEMBER, 1869.) 


GENTLEMEN, 

On taking the Chair as President of the Society, 
at the commencement of its twenty-second session, permit 
me in the first instance to tender my thanks to the Members, 
for their kindness and confidence in placing me here. I can 
assure you that it will be my pride and my pleasure, as 
heretofore, to contribute by every means in my power, to the 
honour and prosperity of the Society. 

But, on glancing at the past, I do not think that I can 
promise much, perhaps anything, that is new. For example, 
I was one of the three Founders of the Society ;—was its 
Honorary Secretary for sixteen years ;—edited the first 
seven of its volumes ;—have contributed about thirty-five 
papers, large and small, to its Transactions ;—and have never 
ceased to be a member of the Council since its inauguration. 
-Tassume that these are the services, both in fact and in manner, 
of which you have so significantly expressed your approval ;— 
and such being the case, it follows that by an honest and 
earnest persistence in the same course, I shall be most likely 
both to benefit the Society and to secure your approval. 
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Our Society differs from every other in this town in the 
following respects. It is the only one of public foundation, 
having been established at a Town's meeting, the Mayor in 
the Chair ;—the only one which makes investigation of the 
District a prominent part of its Proceedings ;—the only 
one which distinguishes between Resident and Non-resident 
members ;—which by its Laws is bound to publish annually 
an account of its Transactions ;—which has an illustrative 
Collection of its own;—and which for thirteen years was 
worked in Sections. 

I think it right thus to recal you to first principles which 
time has tested; and my own experience is that just in 
proportion as they have been adhered to has the Society 
prospered,—while just in proportion as they have been 
departed from has it remained stationary or declined. At 
present, 1 will draw your attention specially to only two of 
them. 

]. The production of an Annual Volume, of greater or less 
size according to circumstances, has been attended with the 
happiest results. Numerous other Societies have, within the 
last twenty years, imitated our example or approximated to it, 
giving us the credit due for the spirit with which we set out ; 
and one or more, of old standing, have changed their cumbrous 
quartos into octavos like our own. 

2. For various reasons, the plan of working in Sections 
was adopted, when the Society enlarged its objects and 
operations in 1854;—one prominent idea being that we 
should cover the whole area of inquiry and not a part merely ; 
and also that we should frequently seek for papers from those 
most competent to prepare them, instead of receiving from 
meeting to meeting such as came voluntarily or acciden- 
tally,—with less assurance of qualification in the writers or of 
care in the preparation. There were those who thought that 
we aimed at too much, and who were therefore desirous to 
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remove all attempt at systematising the business ;—but I can 
assure them that in those Sessions when the Sectional Com- 
mittees did their work faithfully, there was no appreciable 
difficulty felt in carrying out the arrangements with perfect 
success. The result of this erroneous opinion was an attempt 
to “level down,” if I may be allowed to use a common 
expression, our high principles to our loose practice ; instead 
of “levelling up” our loose practice to our high principles. 
Already, I am glad to say, we have begun to effect a remedy. 
The Council for the present Session has been divided into the 
three Sections as before; and I have no doubt that before the 
Session is far advanced, the importance of the arrangement 
will be apparent to all. 


Let me say a few words on the three subjects respectively, 
which constitute our division of labour; viz., Archeology, 
Literature, and Science. 

I.—Natural Science, or Natural Philosophy, in a wide sense, 
treats of the Laws of Nature; that is to say of the invariable 
facts connected with matter, organised and inorganised, 
established by the Creator. There is also the philosophy of 
mind and of morals, but to that we do not refer at present. 
The term Art, on the other hand, is associated with the opera- 
tions of man upon these materials, and in accordance with 
these laws. In the one case, we study the works of God 
directly or immediately ; and with some minute exceptions, 
the materials rise to us ever fresh and ever new. In the other 
case, we study His works indirectly or mediately : that is to 
say as they are executed by Man, whom He has gifted with 
the necessary intelligence and skill. 

When we speak of Archeology, therefore, we mean the 
study of ancient objects of human production, as illustrative 
of the history of our species; whether habitations, personal 


ornaments, implements of war or industry, or any thing else. 
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In a totally different sense, and without regard to the dis- 
tinction just made, the Geologist is spoken of as really the 
most profound Archeologist ; because he treats of periods 
many centuries anterior to the existence of man. But a more 
common expression, a few years ago, was that Archeology 
“pieces on” to Geology ; for when the Geologist has shewn 
the various changes which have occurred in causing or modi- 
fying the various strata in the outer covering of the earth, 
the Archeologist comes in to write amore modern chapter,— 
still however consisting of many important sections,—shewing 
what man has done on the upper surface. 

It has been proved however, that even this statement is 
only true with important modifications. Numerous works of 
man, have been found below the Drift in several places of 
France, and also in our own country: so that Archeology 
overlaps Geology, and one chapter of it at least can be read 
before we arrive at the most recent class of changes in the 
earth’s surface. Hence, so rapidly do new truths succeed 
each other in our days, that long since the formation of our 
Society, Archeology has obtained a new position among the 
subjects of human knowledge, and has had its claims allowed 
to a place among the sisterhood of Sciences. Men of the 
stamp of Captain Grose and Mr. Oldbuck of Monkbarns 
have become antiquities themselves; and collections are 
valued not for the mere rarity of the objects which they con- 
tain but for their use in illustration, or for enabling us to 
give new and improved versions of History. In 1849, when 
I laid before this Society the researches of M. de Perthes of 
Abbeville,—whose writings were then received like the pro- 
phecies of Cassandra,—I little thought that a few years later 
they would command general belief, and attract universal 
attention. Men of great eminence, some of them the Fellows 
of the Royal and Geological Societies of London, have 
verified his facts and gladly accepted his discoveries ; so that 
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human knowledge has been pushed forward in a new direc- 
tion, and we have gained not only by what has been already 
secured but by what has been still further suggested. 
Farther, as Man existed in every country before books, it 
is evident that the Historic records of any nation belong to 
an advanced stage of its existence. But what was the con- 
dition of the earlier populations, of the families who lived 
and died almost unknown? What was the fate of the 
hunters and fishers who from the teeming supplies of land 
and sea procured the small portion which they required ; of 
the men who were satisfied with a natural cave for a home, or 
with a “ bee-hive hut,” or fled for shelter to crannogues and 
lake-habitations ? ‘There were heroes, and many of them, 
who had no bards to chaunt their praises ;—predecessors of 
Achilles who were not so fortunate as to be followed by a 
Homer ; and tribes innumerable who flourished before Cesar 
had designed his Commentaries. The inquiry respecting 
these early peoples is deeply interesting and highly sugges- 
tive; and though it would appear at first that darkness 
impenetrable hangs around the whole subject, there has 
sprung up in connexion with it, one of the most interesting 
societies of modern times. ‘This is the Congress of Pre- 
historic Archeology. It was cradled at Spezzia, in 1865 ; 
it held its first annual meeting at Neuchatel in 1866; its 
second at Paris in 1867; and its third at Norwich in 1868. 
This year, its meeting was held at Copenhagen, a locality 
which affords an unusually large number of objects suitable for 
thought and inquiry; and I understand that in 1870 it is to 
meet at Basle. By one of its regulations, it does not meet 
during any two successive years in the same country of Europe. 
My acquaintance with this Society was made at Norwich, 
where its meeting was held during the same week with that 
of the British Association ; and though it was the latter body 
that I went to visit, I hope I may be excused for saying that 
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I was much more deeply interested by the proceedings of the 
former. It is scarcely credible how much light may be thrown, 
indeed has been thrown, upon early populations who flourished 
long before letters were known in their respective countries ; 
and in conjunction with Ethnology the most distant families 
of mankind have been shewn to be identical, e.g. the New 
Hollanders, the ancient Egyptians, and the natives of the 
plateau of central India. 

II.—Mere Literature contains less for the inquirer, though 
in some departments it is very rich. It also has made rapid 
progress during recent years, for while the expression “‘ Science 
“of Archeology” would have been laughed at half a century 
ago, and that of “ Science of Language” would have been 
regarded as almost equally absurd, the investigations of 
modern times have acquired a degree of order and system, so 
that Philology has assumed a definite form, instead of con- 
sisting as formerly of a series of ingenious guesses. 

Of our own Literature we find some of the highest and 
lowest illustrations in our periodical publications ; but many 
of our old authors are being reprinted,—“ wells of English 
“ undefiled,”"—and the large number of purchasers which these 
editions secure, proves that there is a growing taste for such 
things in the public mind. 

Nor is our own humble literature, the speech of the common 
people, to be despised. It carries us back sometimes a century 
and sometimes several centuries towards the Anglo-Saxon 
and Medieval English of former days, and enables us to 
trace the origin and relations of various sections of our 
population. Addison astonished some of his contemporaries 
by stooping (as it was thought) to write a criticism on 
Chevy Chase; and Percy published a book of ancient popu- 
lar ballads called the Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 
What a sympathetic chord in the human heart the latter 
touched may be inferred from the fact, that for upwards of 
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fifty years after the issue of those ballads their effect was 
traceable in English Poetry, and in the altered condition of 
public taste. 

There are thousands who cannot appreciate such a work as 
Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, and who question the pro- 
priety of familiarising the public mind with obsolete and 
obsolescent words, which have long been regarded as vulgar. 
But the man of letters looks upon facts of this kind from a 
totally different point of view. He welcomes every illustra- 
tion of popular speech, whether it be a general glossary like 
that of Nares, Halliwell, or Wright, or merely the illustration 
of a local dialect extending over a shire, a hundred, or a 
parish. The glossaries of English local dialects probably 
amount to nearly a hundred in all; and three or four 
have recently been published by the Philological Society. 
But more curious still is the fact that a Devonshire Clergy- 
man has recently edited a Glossary of local Hibernic words, 
viz., those found in the Baronies of Forth and Bargy in 
Wexford ; where Strongbow’s followers settled in the twelfth 
century, and “Chaucer English,” greatly resembling the 
Devonshire dialect, was spoken till within the last seventy 
years. 

It is interesting to see the uses to which popular literature 
can be and is daily applied. I need only notice in general 
terms the improved editions of some of our standard classic 
authors,—as Chaucer, Shakspeare, the elder dramatists gene- 
rally, and Milton. Even our “authorised version” of the 
Scriptures receives some of its most interesting illustrations 
from the popular speech of the Elizabethan period; and 
I was greatly interested a short time ago, in finding some 
very appropriate illustrations of this kind in the notes 
appended to the collection of Bishop Sanderson’s works, edited 
by the present Bishop of Chester. 

. Literature also embalms certain obscure facts; and through 
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centuries of blindness and ignorance preserves them for future 
illustration and investigation. It is thus that some of the 
statements of Herodotus, and records in the Old ‘Testa- 
ment have received curious and unexpected confirmation 
in modern times. And it was partly thus that the Rosetta 
Stone became an alphabet for extensive acquirements, and 
that the Moabite stone found near the Dead Sea is likely to 
be the key to other important information. Even in our 
own country, a knowledge of obscure characters, like the 
Runic and Ogham inscriptions, enables us to look into the 
events of past centuries, and to re-write our history with 
numerous improvements. 

III.—Science exists in various departments. We may smile 
at the old divisions of nature—animal, vegetable, and mineral 
—or at what were called the four elements—fire, air, earth, 
and water; but every subject must have its infant stage, and 
we can still look with some respect even upon Astrology and 
Alchemy, the forerunners respectively of Astronomy and 
Chemistry. 

In modern times, however, the departments of Science are 
so numerous that they remind one of the twigs or sprays of 
a tree, uniting in minor branches which again unite in major 
ones, yet all claiming affinity with the parent stem. And as 
also only a few of the secrets of Nature have yet been dis- 
covered, even the narrowest field presents boundless materials 
for investigation. 

Some of these, like Astronomy, Botany, and Zoology, have 
direct reference to nature; while others, like Mechanics and 
Navigation, have a more marked connection with practice. 
Indeed almost every Science has its corresponding Art. This 
is quite what one would expect, that when Nature gives up 
her secrets to man, he should ask her to operate in a given 
direction for his pleasure or profit. 

Tn short, Science is to Nature what Grammar is to Language. 
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It discovers the laws by which processes take place, and applies 
those laws, or takes advantage of them, for the benefit of 
mankind. A poet has said truly of the heavenly system, and 
of the laws of the Great Creator— 

‘‘Which but to guess, a Newton made immortal ;” 
and we are all guessing and exploring from time to time, 
sometimes inaccurately, but in general approximating to the 
truth. Experiment differs from observation in that it is active 
instead of passive. It asks a question, as it were, and receives 
an answer affirmative or negative as the case may be. 


Our own locality furnishes materials for the investigation 
of all these three subjects. In Archeology, for example, we 
have pre-historic objects, runic and other sculptured stones,— 
canoes found in bogs and “ blind lakes,” cairns and barrows, 
British and Roman roads, castles and other public buildings, 
and numerous objects illustrative of the skill and manners 
of our predecessors on the soil. In local Literature, we have 
not merely county but parish histories, that of Whalley being 
particularly valuable; and we have numerous works illustra- 
ting popular traditions, superstitions, sayings, and folk-lore 
generally. The dialect of Lancashire and Cheshire is spe- 
cially interesting ; and several learned and curious papers have 
been written in illustration of our local geographical nomen- 
clature. To these we may add popular ballads and ancient 
manuscripts. The results of Sczence are everywhere visible 
around us; for example practical mechanics in mining, 
chemistry in dyeing, and navigation and naval architecture in 
connexion with our principal ports. The history of the Cotton 
manufacture and of its influence upon this part of the country 
is of boundless interest, though extending over a compara- 
tively narrow period ; besides, there are public works of great 
interest, such as the numerous railways, some of which were 
constructed under unusual difficulties ; the drainage of lakes, 
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such as Martin Mere, and the supply of water to towns. It 
is a Somewhat singular but a very gratifying fact, that within 
the last few months two eminent practical engineers in our 
locality have been raised to the rank of baronets; the fact 
illustrating at the same time the position which our dis- 
trict holds, and the impartiality with which intellectual abilities 
are estimated, whether the possessor be a native or a nominal 
stranger. 


The British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
founded in 18381, visits the great provincial towns of the 
kingdom in succession; and during the thirty-eight years 
and upwards of its existence it has visited twenty-six locali- 
ties. Of these, nineteen are in England, four in Scotland, 
and three in Ireland. Its first visit to Liverpool took place 
in 1837; at which time Science was cultivated by a very few 
individuals, and these little known ; Literature had claimed a 
hearing, but Archeology had probably not one representative. 
In the seventeen years which elapsed till the second visit of 
the Association in 1854, there were aspirations after higher 
things, and these had received at least promise of realization. 
Several societies had been founded for the cultivation of 
specific branches of knowledge, and more than one of these 
had begun to print their Proceedings or Transactions ; the 
old system of Lectures twice a week had died out, a proof 
that men were able to read for themselves ; an Observatory 
on a small scale had been established ; and the Free Public 
Library and Museum, both at that time in the day of small 
things, had been opened about a year before. 

A great impulse was given by this visit to intellectual 
pursuits ; and though in this respect we are still far behind 
many towns of less importance in the kingdom, it is un- 
questionable that within the last fifteen years we have 
progressed more than during any previous period of 
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seventy or eighty. The Observatory has been enlarged, 
and removed from the smoke of the town to a home more 
suitable for it; the Free Public Library has become a 
great institution, and has found a permanent home in a 
building erected by a late townsman ;—a School of Science 
is connected with it ;—the Derby Museum has been laid 
out, and increased by other donations, less extensive 
but similar in character ;—and the numerous and valuable 
literary, archeological and ethnological collections of our 
late President, Mr. Mayer, have been generously presented to 
the town, and have found their home in the new building. 
I need say nothing of the improvements in streets and in 
architecture, which are obvious to the ordinary wayfarer ; and 
the public buildings which have been erected since 1854 will 
show that the rapidity of our progress does not apply to 
population merely. 

While we hope to profit largely next year by another brief 
visit of even one week’s duration; and while we engage in 
the profitable transaction of receiving their intellectual things 
for some of our material ones, there are several practical 
lessons which our town may learn at the same time. One is, 
that order and concentration are not out of place in intel- 
lectual things any more than they are in material ones. 
Several sections, apparently independent of each other, and 
to the thoughtless observer without any practical bond of 
union, pursue their inquiries in separate apartments, and 
under the authority of distinct sets of officers. Yet there is 
an undeniable, and in some instances a very distinct relation- 
ship, which the eye of the more intelligent observer can 
discern. ‘The traveller on the narrowest line of investigation 
finds that his favourite pathway ends in broader and more 
defined lines of thought; he discovers in short that instead 
of standing on an island, he is only on a peninsula of a 
great continent. He sees that his own favourite section is 
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modified from time to time by a General Committee ; that 
an abstract of his paper is inserted in a common volume; 
that this contains Reports on subjects allied to it and to 
many others; and that a Council in London superintends 
the general arrangements. 


It is a pity that many are so slow to learn a lesson so 
obvious. I have heard it said that there are ten Learned 
Societies in Liverpool,—though if the term be not employed 
in a very loose sense, he would be a clever man who could 
name them,—and we shall suppose that the statement is 
approximately true. But what does it prove? Why that 
our local intellectual resources, which are very limited, are 
frittered away in efforts unworthy of ourselves and of the town. 
In some cases, originality of thought or investigation is quite 
out of the question ;—and on the other hand, papers that would 
be creditable to their authors or to the community, either 
never see the light or appear in some distant periodical. But 
the general result is duplication, subdivision, want of har- 
mony, and a set of semi-pamphlet publications annually, 
instead of one goodly volume ; some of which find their place, 
sooner or later, in the omnivorous waste-paper basket. There 
are four or five fragmentary Society Libraries, and one small 
collection of illustrative objects; but as these are accessible 
only to the members of the Society to which they respectively 
belong, one is forcibly reminded of Franklin’s illustration 
respecting the three countries A, B, and C, which possessed 
respectively the three commodities X, Y, and Z. Nor is this 
all, or even the worst. It is humiliating to see that when 
some paltry public demonstration is contemplated, for which 
even the weakest of our local societies should be strong 
enough, there is a formal summoning of “ delegates,’ even 
from the neighbouring Boroughs of Birkenhead and Bootle, 
as if we possessed a vast superfluity of intellectual resources, 
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but were sorely straitened in pecuniary means. Such a pro- 
position is not merely “inexact,” as our French neighbours 
politely say : 1t expresses the direct converse of the fact. 

In accordance with these sentiments, I advocated the union 
of the three Societies which Liverpool then contained, in 
August 1844, and the result was that two of them were united 
in October of that year. It is to this latter date that the first 
signs of intellectual vitality may be traced; and though for 
several years after, they were very faint, the printing of Proceed- 
ings and occasional Papers was then commenced. Since that 
date other Societies have been founded,—partly owing to the 
absence of system, by which important subjects were ignored, 
or received with a reluctant welcome,—and on the contrary, 
one Society has been absorbed in this. Attempts have been 
made, especially in 1858 and 1854, to concentrate these weak 
and scattered elements ; and the members of the two principal 
societies,—who would unitedly have amounted to nearly 500,— 
declared again and again in favour of the principle. But, the 
Council of one of them, without formally declining to carry 
out the instructions of their constituents, simply neglected to 
do so; till an opportunity of usefulness had passed, such as 
is never likely to occur again. Indeed here is the secret of 
the difficulty. When we speak of ten Societies, it is of ten 
governing bodies, including ten sets of officers; and men 
who have borne commissions in the humblest militia regi- 
ment, are not always patriotic enough to submit to become 
privates even in the Guards. 


There is another subject, to which if the British Associa- 
tion succeed in drawing marked public attention, directly or 
indirectly, it will confer a benefit of the highest kind on the 
town. From the comparative absence of public works in this 
neighbourhood,—except the extension of docks or the erec- 
tion of ships, on plans previously known, the highest class 
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of scientific men find no market for their talent. In the 
neighbouring city of Manchester, the difference in this respect 
is very marked ; Chemistry and Engineering occupy a high 
place; and intellect even of various kinds seems to be 
gregarious, for there also we find eminent cultivators of pure 
Mathematics, and of other subjects which do not find a 
market in the commercial sense. 

It may be thought, however, that we try to remedy this 
defect by a noble voluntary effort on our own parts; and 
that Liverpool has founded a college worthy of the town,— 
of which the Owens College, Manchester, is a twin sister, 
—with endowments adequate in amount and sufficient in 
number, to secure an able representative of every important 
subject occurring in a general, or in a specific and pro- 
fessional course of education. How shall I, for very shame, 
state the simple facts of the case? Liverpool contains no 
College, except by an abuse of the term; it has no endowed 
Professorships either in Arts or in the Professional depart- 
ments; it has no arrangement whatever for the support 
of any teacher in the higher walks of learning; and not 
a teacher in Liverpool, even in our greatest institutions, 
holds a life appointment! It is true that we have a 
“@Queen’s College” nominally for the preparation of young 
men for the University of London ;—but with no inducement 
to “ Professors,” except the fees of a few mechanics and other 
aspiring lads, a high class of teachers is unprocurable; and 
the “ Professor” is repaid mainly by his titular distinction, 
which he uses where its actual value is not known. And 
when was this guasz “ Queen’s College” founded ? In 1857, 
the very year in which attendance at all such institutions was 
declared to be unnecessary; that degrees would be granted 
as the result of examinations only, without reference to how 
or where the knowledge was obtained. The Charter was 
signed on the 27th of August, 1857; and the College was 
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formally opened by Lord Brougham on the 4th of November 
following. Thus, even when we move in a right direction, 
we have the remarkable talent of arranging so as to be just a 
day too late. 


Of late years, there has sprung up, in the minds of some, 
a fear of Science; which is either (1) a want of confidence 
in one set of truths, as if they were likely to be overturned 
by another, or (2) it is a mistake in reference to the subject 
altogether. I believe that both the timidity and the mistake 
exist side by side. 

The fact is, that thousands cannot distinguish between such 
related ideas as the following ;—(1) Possibility and Proba- 
bility ; (2) Slight-probability and High-probability ; (3) High- 
probability and Moral-certainty; (4) Moral-certainty and 
Ascertained-fact. Hence it follows, that guesses or even sur- 
mises are taken for truths; and suppositions are ranged 
among ascertained facts. This illustrates one of the errors; 
but there is at the same time a lowering process, as well as 
an elevating one. Demonstrable facts are sneered at, by 
their opponents, as mere probabilities or even possibilities ; 
and the results of experience are treated as doubtful matters 
of opinion. 

In like manner, we have in Science three terms which ex- 
press different degrees of acquaintance with facts. 

1. Hypothesis, indicates little more than a mere guess at the 
solution of a difficulty; and the term has sometimes 
been applied even to an illustration or similitude. 
Before modern researches had brought to light certain 
new facts, we used to speak of the Nebular Hypothesis, 
which occupied this ground. 

2. Theory, is that which explains a large number of facts, 
and is evidently a more or less close approximation to 
the truth ;—but there may be other facts which it fails 
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to explain, or does so in an imperfect and unsatisfactory 
way. ‘There are therefore various Theories, as is well 
known, in connexion with several sets of Scientific facts. 

3. Law. This term applies only to ascertained facts. If 
correct, it explains all phenomena of the same kind ; 
and with sensible men it is not called in question, 
like a Theory or mere Hypothesis. 

Now, as truth cannot be opposed to truth, it will generally 
be found that when such has been supposed to be the case, 
mere theory has been mistaken for daw. In other words, 
guesses more or less correct have been opposed to something 
which is most surely believed among us; and people jump to 
the erroneous conclusion that it is Science which is so 
opposed, when it is merely their own fancies. 

But this is only half the truth. There are imaginations in 
Theology as well as in Science, so that we must not suppose 
the ground of offence, or of difference, to be all on the one 
side. These show themselves in such circumstances as the 
following :— 

(a) In the interpretation of Prophecy, there are imagina- 
tive commentators who can take out of a passage a vast deal 
more than ever was in it; who can support any theory or even 
hypothesis, no matter how narrow its basis, or overturn any 
law no matter how generally received. At least they can do 
so to their own satisfaction. 

(6) Others again are fond of expounding plain narratives,— 
e.g. the facts in the life of David,—in a spiritual sense ; 
without any authority for doing so, real or alleged, and 
without pretending to follow any system whether false or true. 

(c) Another set, like Swedenborg, spend their lives in 
search of duplicate meanings ; and interpret the simplest and 
most obvious record of facts as if it were an extract from 
Gulliver's Travels or a portion of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 
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(d) Others again, are so fond of symbolism that they con- 
vert even facts into figures,—like Origen, who would make 
the Miraculous Draught of Fishes less a miracle than a 
practical parable. 

I am afraid, too, that if our views of Paradise were aaisergny 
analysed, they would be found to contain at least as much of 
Milton as of Moses; and the ideas which thousands entertain 
of disembodied spirits contain a good deal of the materialism 
of the ancient Heathen, with a flavour of the monkish legends 
of the Middle Ages. Let us therefore do justice to men of 
Science. They are certainly not the only offenders against 
truth ; nor are they the sole cause of the divergence which 
exists between classes whom we would gladly see acting in 
alliance. 

The practical inference is, that the interpreters of natural 
facts and the interpreters of Revelation, or the cultivators of 
Science and of Theology respectively, should regard each 
others’ researches with forbearance. Each class has prejudices 
to get rid of, and truths of importance to learn. ‘There is an 
old fable respecting a shield which was placed at cross roads, 
one side of it being of gold and the other of silver; and two 
knights who had seen but one side of it respectively, learned 
the whole truth only when each had given the other a mortal 
wound. There are many such knights in society still; some 
of whom will not, and perhaps others of whom cannot, look 
upon more than one side of a controverted question. If the 
temple of truth had all the incrustations cleared off from its 
diamond walls which human intellects, including those of 
learned divines, have added at various times, it would be 
smaller in magnitude no doubt, but it would be greatly 
improved in beauty and brilliancy of appearance. 


I venture to hope that we shall all undertake the task of 
investigation in an earnest but yet in a charitable spirit; and 
c 
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while our triumphs are likely to be as great or even greater, a 
more becoming spirit, and one more thoroughly in accordance 
with our innocent and useful pursuits, will in time be widely 
diffused. And if we cannot add to the mass of human 
knowledge by the discovery of new truths, we can yet dis- 
charge very important functions. The agriculturist, the 
grazier, or the miner, who produces the raw material for food 
or for the operations of industry, is no doubt a very important 
person ; but not less important, perhaps we might say more 
important still, is the manufacturer, the merchant, or the 
trader,—all of whom adapt these productions to the wants of 
mankind, or convey the supply to the spot where it is most 
urgently required. So, in like manner, while we render due 
homage to him who throws back the veil of ignorance and 
lets in some new ray of truth on the human mind, we do not 
hesitate to tender our grateful acknowledgments to any 
instructor,—whether at the known seats of learning or a 
practical man in the world,—who makes one or more such 
discoveries the common property of mankind. 


The path of duty which we are called upon to tread is now 
well known to us;—it is plain but honourable and useful. 
We have already completed twenty-one journeys, and we now 
take the first step of another. Wedo so in circumstances 
slightly altered ;—-as we have now a character to sustain, 
precedents which we are expected to equal or excel, and we 
have already obtained a position of more prominence than 
formerly. May our passage to the end of the Session bea 
pleasant and a profitable one ;—for ourselves, our fellow 
members, and all those who shall either join in our Proceed- 
ings or read our Volumes. 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BURNLEY. 
By T. T. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S. 


(Reap Apri 7TH, 1870.) 


THe Grammar School at Burnley owes its origin to the 
dissolution of Chantries, in the reign of Edward VI; and 
has hence been sometimes styled the Royal Free Grammar 
School, although the pupils were probably never admitted 
wholly free from charge. A Chantry, dedicated to St. Peter, 
had been founded at the High Altar, by the inhabitants of 
the Chapelry, in which mass and other divine service were to 
be conducted by a suitable priest ; and when this was reported 
by the King’s Commissioners, it was stated that—‘ Gilbert 
*‘ Fairbanke [was the] priest, incumbent thereof, to celebrate 
“Mass, and other Dyvyne Service in-the said Chapell.” 
Dr. Whitaker is of opinion that the endowments of this 
Chantry consisted of copyhold lands; and the Chantry Com- 
missioners of Edward VI were of the same opinion ; “‘ but,” 
they add, “we have not seen the copies, and ‘there be no 
“reprises.” ‘These lands,” says Canon Raines, “ were con- 
“firmed by the Manorial Courts of Higham, during the 6th 
“ Edward VI [A.D. 1552-3], and of Ightenhill, during the 5th 
“ Elizabeth [A.D. 1562-3], with the consent of the Royal 
* Commissioners, for the use of Gilbert Fairbanke, for life, 
* and after his death for the use of a SCHOOLMASTER, and the 
“support of a FREE GRAMMAR ScHOOL in Burnley.” (See 
Gastrell’s Notitia Cestr., p. 310; and Whitaker's Whalley, 
p. 327.) 
CR 
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Sir Gilbert Fairbanke survived the dissolution of his 
chantry for many years. His burial is recorded in the Paro- 
chial Registers as that of “Sir Gilbert Fairbanke, Chantrie 
“ Priest of Burnleye, sepult. 29th January, A.D. 1565-65” 
and about a year after, the same registers record the death of 
Sir John Aspdene, the first Protestant incumbent of Burnley, 
who was buried on the 80th June, A.D. 1567. The title of 
“Sir” has no reference to knighthood, or the baronetage of 
later times. It was applied to all clergymen who had not 
taken a degree at the Universities, but had entered into Holy 
Orders, after proving themselves duly qualified. ‘They thus 
answered to the Uiterates of the present day. “ Such priests,” 
says Dr. Fuller, “as have the addition of Scr before the 
“‘ Christian name were men vot graduated at the University ; 
“being in Orders but not in Degrees ; whilst others entitled 
** Masters had commenced in the Arts.” (See Wilkinson's 
History of Burnley Church, p. 44.) The discarded chantry 
priest began to officiate as schoolmaster soon after the disso- 
lution of his chantry, and converted his own house, at the 
west end of the church, into his school. This was continued 
by succeeding masters, until the present school-house was 
erected, upon land given by Robert Parker, Esq., of Extwistle, 
in A.D. 1698. The first head master had granted to him 
17 acres, 1 rood of land, in Habergham Eaves; but this 
appears to have reverted, on his death, either to the incum- 
bent of St. Peter’s church, or to the original grantee. 

The earliest actual endowment of the school was the one 
confirmed at the Halmot Court for the manor of Ightenhill, 
held in A.D. 1562-38. On that occasion—“ John Aspdene, 
* clerk, executor of Geoffrey Wilkinson, deceased, surrendered 
“to Laurence Habergham, of Habergham; John Parker, 

junior, of Extwistle ; Simon Haydocke, junior, of Heysand- 
a forth ; John Barcroft, junior, of Barcroft ; and Robert, son 
‘of Thomas Whitaker, of Holme; one messuage, one 
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“horreum [barn], one garden and toft, in trust, to be applied 
‘after the decease of Gilbert Fairbanke, clerk, to the foun- 
“dacion, support, and maintenance of one Free Grammar 
“School; founded, or erected, in Burnleye; and for the 
*‘mayntenance of a Schoolmaster in succession, to teach 
“children, and young men, from time to time, for ever.”— 
(Witkinson’s History, p. 24.) 

“On the 4th April, A.D. 1558,” says Canon Raines, 
“ Richard Woodroffe, of Burnley, granted to Roger Haberg- 
“ham and others, an annual rent of 38s. 4d. out of lands in 
“Barnoldswick, in Oraven, in the county of York, for the 
“use of a Grammar School, erecting, or about to be erected 
“in Burnley.” This apparently small amount was not in- 
considerable at the period when it was granted ; but it has 
long been lost in consequence of payment not having been 
demanded. 

“On the 4th of February, A.D. 1577, John Ingham, of 
“Whalley, granted to Richard Towneley, Esq., and others, a 
“rent of £3 annually, out of a messuage called Alfrethes, in 
“ Farnham, Essex, which had been assured to him for that 
“purpose by Sir Robert Ingham, clerk, his uncle, for the 
‘“‘maintenance of a Free Grammar School at Burnley, or 
“ Colne, for ever.” The Inghams formerly resided at Ful- 
ledge, near Burnley, and built or rebuilt the house there. 
They had, on several occasions, intimate relations with the 
Towneley family, and this may perhaps account for the pre- 
ference of Burnley Grammar School to that of Colne; for 
the latter had only an endowment of ten shillings yearly up 
to A.D. 1687, when it was increased by Thomas Blakey to 
forty shillings per annum. 

Dean Nowell, of Read, some time Master of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, provided thirteen exhibitions, for six years, — 
of £3 6s. 8d. each, to that college, for pupils educated at_ 
Middleton Grammar School, which he had recently founded 
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and endowed with. £30 per'annum. In case this school. could 
not supply the: requisite number, then preference was to be 
given, to pupils from the schools: at Burnley and Whalley. 
These exhibitions were founded, about A.D. 1570-72, and 


were afterwards. merged into two of £20: each, which were to: 


be shared between Middleton and Burnley. Both of, these, 
however, have long been lost in consequence of not being 
claimed by any students from either of these schools; and 
the income from Dean: Nowell’s bequest is now included 
amongst the general property of the University of Oxford. 

The various endowments of the Burnley Grammar School 
were summarised in A.D. 1702, by Benjamin Robertshaw, 
who signs himself “Incumbent of the School.” The list is 
as follows :— 


RENTS BELONGING To BurniEy ScHoot, A.D. 1702. 


Sy Ge 

Alfrotiie s-farht, 1h TesOe * yee ncesecsccns - os Oo oO 
Wakefield} rontiffom: ....sssiicciecsevasee Go 61 8 
Daltons rontlTOM axacessdsesPasnconmennecees 09 O 
BRarnoldewick. rent. f0M.cicssasssecawenes Os ae Aa: 
Foulridge, Ingham’s tenement ......... oro". © 
Burnley, Tarleton’s tenement ......... 415 0 
Arpkorley{ s t6n Omens, ods ane hep snciesasife von Ga: Ke iG 
Cockridge tenement (half) ........sssse«« 2.16 8 
Wotal ‘tac eee hes ce Rides. £21 F 9 





Of most of these bequests the deeds are said. to be “ at 
“ Extwistle,” and hence we may presume that. the Parkers 
were the custodians of the property of the school at. this 
time. The rent from. Dalton, of which nothing is now known, 
was secured by a deed dated the 2lst. September, in the 26th 
Elizabeth, or A.D. 1588-4. 

The next account: we have of the Grammar School and its 
endowments is that supplied to Bishop Gastrell, 17th Nov- 
ember, A.D. 1719, by the Rev. Richard Kippax, at the 
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Visitation held at Blackburn. He says—‘ There is'a school 
“fat Burnley] free only to the inhabitants of this chapelry. 
“The salary of the Master is £20 per annum, clear of all 
“charges; who is nominated by four Feoffees, the Curate, 
“and substantial inhabitants. The writings are in the hands 
“of Robert Parker, of Extwistle, Esq. There is £3 12s. 
“a-year from lands in Alverthorpe, Yorkshire; 5 marks a- 
“year on lands given by Mr. Sagar; in A.D. 1696, the Rev. 
“Edmund Townley, Rector of Slaidburn, gave Ackerley’s 
“tenement ; Nicholas Townley, Esq., of Royle, gave in A.D. 
“ 1699, a tenement called Cockridge, in Briercliffe, equally to 
‘the Church and the School ; 9 shillings a-year from a farm 
“called Dalton, near Huddersfield, given 26th Elizabeth ; 
“10 shillings from an estate called Wanles, near Colne. 
“ Vide nomination, anno 1693.” (See Gastrell’s Notitia, by 
Raines, pp. 318-14.) 

A further account of the endowments of this school is con- 
tained in the report of the Charity Commissioners, dated 
July, 1825. The first article states that the school was 
founded, “it is supposed, in the reign of Edward VI.” In 
subsequent articles we are told that “in A.D. 1641, John 
“Parker, of Extwistle, feoffee, surrendered a close or parcel 
“of land, at the lower end of Saxifield, containing 2 acres, 
“1 rood; and another parcel on the common called Broad- 
“head Moor, containing 30 falls of land.” This was con- 
veyed to John Parker, son and heir of Robert Parker, of 
Netherwood, and George Halstead, son and heir of George 
Halstead, of Bank House, and their heirs. Richard Wood- 
ruffe, of Burnley, granted 3 shillings and 4 pence, annually, 
out of his tenements at Barnoldswick, “for maintaining a 
“Grammar School at Burnley, for ever.” By indenture 
dated “ 4th February, A.D. 1577,” John Ingham, of Whalley, 
granted the rent-charge of £3, on a farm called Alfrethes, 
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near Farnham, in Essex, “ towards the maintenance of the 
“Schoolmaster at Burnley, for ever.” This rent-charge has 


been conveyed to new trustees, from time to time; and by 


indenture dated 5th and 6th February, A.D. 1787, Edmund 
Townley, “ surviving trustee,” conveyed the same to Banister 
Parker and four others, of whom the late T. D. Whitaker, 
LL.D., F.S.A., was the surviving trustee. This portion of 
the school property was sold, about the year 1850, for £78 
net. The proceeds lay in the hands of Messrs. Alexander 
and Co., solicitors, Halifax, until June, 1858, when both the 
sale of the property and the custodians of the money were 
ascertained, in consequence of the then Attorney-General 
applying to the Trustees of the School for the payment of 
his bill of costs in creating a new set of trustees and other 
business. 

The next endowment is described as “a farm at Alver- 
“thorpe, in Yorkshire,” containing ‘5 marke lands.” This 
was bequeathed by the Rev. Oates Sagar, Vicar of Warmfield, 
who was a native of Burnley, and had probably been edu- 
cated at the school. The sum of 37s. 8d. of this is said to 
be “in the tenure of Roger Beckett; in the tenure of Old 
“Dawson 8s.; and in the tenure of his son 4s.; if they 
“continue and maintain their school; and the residue lack- 
“ing of the five marks to be taken from my lands near 
“ Wakefield.” In A.D. 1590, William Townley and others, 
“ feoffees of the school,” surrendered the preceding bequest 
to William Sagar, of Catlow, for a term of 200 years; and in 
A.D. 1647, “ William Sagar, junior, and Jennet his wife,” 
also “ Oates Sagar, of Burnley, and Isabella his wife,” in 
consideration of £79, surrendered the said premises, (except 
an annual rent of £3 6s. 8d. payable to the master of the 
Free School of Burnley, and his successors) to Thomas 
Aspden, then master of the school, Dr, Whitaker condemns 
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the preceding transactions, since they kept the property out 
of the hands of the trustees until A.D. 1790, when the full 
value of this property reverted to the school estate. 

The rent-charge at Alverthorpe, with the bequests of 
Edmund and Nicholas Townley, are then enumerated ; as are 
also those from Wanless, near Colne, and Dalton, near Hud- 
dersfield. The former of these two is said to be derived from 
property belonging to Thomas Parker, of Browsholme, Esq., 
but its origin is unknown ; the latter rent-charge of 9 shillings 
yearly is said to have been granted “21st April, in the 26th 
‘“ Blizabeth, [A.D. 1583-4,] and was formerly payable by Sir 
“John Kaye.” Several of these small bequests have been 
lost for want of attention on the part of the trustees or their 
agents, and the then property of the school is thus tabulated 
by the Commissioners :— 

I.—“ A cottage in Burnley and dwelling-house. 

II.—“‘ Another cottage, barn, and garden. 

III.—“ A field in Burnley Lane, containing 2 acres, 1 rood, 
“31 perches, customary measure of 7 yards to the perch.” 

The first and second of these formed what are now called 
the White House and Dixon’s Mill; both were sold some 
years ago, subject to fixed ground rents, in order to pay off 
the then Law Clerk’s bills for legal expenses incurred and 
services rendered during the time he held the office under the 
then trustees. The field in Burnley Lane has been leased for 
building plots, and now forms one of the most valuable of 
the endowments. 

IV.—* The estate at Alverthorpe contains 6 acres, 3 roods, 
“ 22 poles, and is let at £44 per annum.” 

V.—“Ackerley contains a house, barn, and 11 acres, 2 roods, 
“33 poles of land.” This is now let to the executors of the 
late John Hargreaves, Eisq., for the sum of £44 per annum. 
The lease expired in February last, and this estate will now 
realize a considerably larger annual rent. 
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VI.—* Cockridge [or Cuckoo-ridge] contains house, barn, 
“and 8 acres of land. Also the tenant has the privilege of 
“turning cattle on to the moor.” 

Two rent-charges are reported as “not having been col- 
“lected for more than thirty years ;” and the whole income of 
the school from its endowments is returned at £187 16s. per 
annum. 

The Rev. John Raws was the head master at the time of 
this inquiry, having been appointed twenty-eight years before 
[A.D. 1797] by the Rev. John Hargreaves “as the then 
“ surviving trustee.” When Mr. Raws became head master, 
the fees for each scholar were £2 2s. per annum, for which 
they were taught “‘ English Grammar, Writing, and Accounts.” 
These fees had been agreed to in lieu of admission and 
cock-penny at Shrovetide. He had then an assistant master, 
who taught “ English, Writing, Accounts, and Practical 
“Mathematics ; his salary being £100 per year.” The aver- 
age number of scholars was given as 60, boys and girls, of 
whom 10 or 12 were instructed in classics. 

On May 29th, 1849, Mr. Elijah Helme, agent to the Rev. 
Wm. Thursby and General Scarlett, reported to the trustees 
that the coal mines under the school property at Alverthorpe 
did not appear to possess any material value. This examina- 
tion was preliminary to a meeting of the trustees, held 
“ July 2nd; 1849,” at which it was resolved “that Messrs. 
“ Alexander and Hammerton,” solicitors, should “ take imme- 
diate steps to present a petition to the Court of Chancery 
“ for the necessary powers to enable the trustees to lease, sell, 
“or exchange . . . certain property belonging to the 
“School.” Accordingly, on August 8th, 1849, George 
Stansfeld and Thomas Holgate, Esqrs., petitioned the Court 
of Chancery that the master of that court should be ordered 
to make inquiry whether the estate of the Burnley Grammar 
School “should be sold, or exchanged, or otherwise.” He 
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had: also: to suggest what powers should be granted to the 
trustees for “ selling, disposing, or beneficially using or 
“working the said estates, or any part thereof.” The Lord 
Chancellor thereupon issued a decree, bearing date “ 16th 
“ August, 1849,” authorising such inquiry; and the master 
presented his Report on the “18th July, 1850.” In, this 
document he advised that stv new trustees be created, from 
persons resident in the Chapelry of Burnley, any ove of whom 
could act in the matter of the trust by appointing trustees 
whenever necessary by the death or removal of his colleagues 

that power be given them to lease ground plots for 
999 years . . . and to lease the landed estates for terms 
of 21 years, or less, if found convenient or advantageous. 
By an order of Lord Cranworth, dated “14th March, 1851,” 
the new trust was created—power to lease, &c., was given— 
and the trustees were empowered to sed/, if necessary, the 
following portions of the school estates :— 

I.—The coal under Alverthorpe. 

II.—The moiety of Cockridge. 

I1J.—The rent-charge at Alfrethes. 

IV.—The Rent-charge at Alverthorpe of £3 12s., arising 
out of Shaw’s Fields and Nathan’s Deans; two detached, 
portions of the Alverthorpe estate. 

They were also empowered :— 

V.—To exchange the Old Road leading to Ackerley’s 
Tenement, now Ridge Farm, from the top of Brunshaw, for 
the one which the late Colonel Hargreaves had.opened instead. 
In case this exchange was. agreed to, the road was “ to be kept 
“in good repair by the Executors and their heirs for ever.” 
An additional clause was added, by which. the trustees were 
enabled: to raise :— 

VI.—The sum of £1,000 for the erection of a house for 
the Head Master. If the sales of property did not bring in 
a sufficient sum, then, “a portion of the ground rents was to 
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“be reserved, set apart, and appropriated to the purpose of 
“purchasing a plot of land and building the said School 
“House ;” the rest of the proceeds of sales, reserved ground 
rents, &c., “to be laid out in improvements on the Charity 
* Estates.” 

We have seen that this application to Chancery was an 
expensive affair, since the rent-charge at Alfrethes had to be 
sold in order to discharge the Attorney General’s bill of costs. 
The Master's house has not yet been erected; and a minute 
made by the Law Clerk to the Trust, dated April 11th, 1858, 
states that Messrs. Alexander and Hammerton “ had agreed 
“to take an annual instalment of £40, with interest from the 
‘20th May next, in payment of a bill of costs amounting to 
“ £200, the first payment to become payable on the 20th 
“May, 1854.” Some months later Holden Hammerton, Esq. 
emigrated to New Zealand, without resigning his offices of 
Trustee and Law Clerk to the Trust. This necessitated 
another application to Chancery for “the appointment of 
“new Trustees, and to vest in them the legal estate of the 
“property of the School.” This was another expensive 
proceeding, and hence it was ultimately found necessary to 
dispose of the cottages and mill plot in Burnley, in order to 
discharge a portion of the liabilities incurred. These tene- 
ments, when sold to Charles Towneley, Esq. and Mr. Henry 
Dixon, produced an annual rental of £59 18s., which was 
thus rendered perpetual, the property being disposed of sub- 
ject to this annual ground rent. In 1862 the total annual 
income of the School Trust amounted to about £276; but 
this has since been increased by some additional ground rents, 
and is now probably not far short of £300 per annum. This 
will again be further increased when Ridge Farm is relet or 
disposed of as building plots for villa residences. 

The inadequacy of the accommodation afforded by the 
School house, erected in A.D. 1693, has recently led to 
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several projects for erecting larger and more commodious 
premises. In 1855 it was proposed to erect houses for the 
Head and Assistant Masters, at a cost of £1,800 ;—two 
schools, class rooms, &c., at a cost of £2,500 ;—land, walls, 
&c., of the playground, estimated at £1,000 ;—total £5,300. 
The value of the present school premises was supposed to be 
£700; so that there would remain £4,600 to be raised by 
public subscription or otherwise. This scheme was ultimately 
abandoned as too expensive. A second scheme was subse- 
quently proposed by which additional accommodation was to 
be provided at a cost of about £2,000, and towards this 
about £900 were promised as subscriptions; but owing to a 
difference of opinion between some of the promoters this pro- 
ject also was abandoned. 

Lhe present state of the Grammar School, both as respects 
the buildings, the Masters, and the pupils, has recently been 
reported upon by James Bryce, Esq., D.C.L., one of Her 
Majesty's Commissioners. He says—‘“ As in the case of so 
“many of the Lancashire towns, the number of boys in 
“ attendance (51) is very small compared with the population 
“of the town (30,000), and the adjoining district (probably 
** 50,000 within a three-mile radius). This cannot be ascribed 
*“to the classical character of the school; for not more than 
“one-half of the boys learn Latin, and only one-tenth Greek. 
“The remainder take the English subjects only, together with 
“occasional (weekly) lectures on Chemistry and the elements 
“of Natural Philosophy, given by a visiting master, certifi- 
“cated by the Science and Art Department. The Head 
** Master is an estimable and cultivated man, and earnest in 
“his work. The Second Master is also a zealous teacher 
“and a mathematician of some note.* ‘The not quite satis- 


* See his “ History of English Mathematical Periodicals,” in The Mechanics’ 
Magazine, 1848-53 ; also his Essays on “ Bisectant Axes,” “ Circles of Tangen- 
* tial Ratio,” ‘‘ Similar Conics,” &¢c., &c., in the Appendices to The Lady’s and 
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“factory state of the school is mainly attributable to the 
“roughness of the boys, who mostly belong to the lower 
“middle class, and come in an imperfect state of education ; 
“ and to the wretched building in which the classes are taught, 
“and which is alone sufficient to dishearten both masters and 
“boys. Burnley is one of the newest and roughest of 
“manufacturing towns. The rich people send their children 
“to schools at a distance; and the bulk of the middle class 
“withdraw theirs from school at fourteen, or as soon as they 
“can write clearly and cipher easily. In such a place very 
“little store is set upon learning or culture ; classics excite 
“hostility, and although the value of instruction in Mathe- 
“matics and Natural Science (more particularly Chemistry 
“and Geology) will in time be appreciated by a population 
“engaged in manufacturing and mining pursuits, it would at 
“present be regarded with indifference. The Head Master 
“desires to see a boarding house established, thinking that 
“the presence of boarders would temper the roughness of 
“the town boys, and attract a greater number of the sons of 
“richer people as day scholars. A manufacturing town, 
‘ however, is not the place where a boarding school is likely 
“to succeed; and though it may fairly be tried, the first 
“business of the school evidently is to give a thorough 
“plain education to the sons of the manufacturers and shop- 
“keepers in the town. There is a considerable feeling for 
‘the Grammar School in the town; and all that I heard went 
‘to shew that if a good building were erected, and if it were 
“understood that the school would give a sound commercial 
“ education, teaching Latin, but not making it compulsory, 
“an attendance of 150 boys and upwards might be counted 
*‘ upon.” 


Gentleman’s Diary ; also an Article on ‘ English Mathematical Literature,” in 
The Westminster Review, April, 1851; and “ The Lancashire Geometers and 
“their Writings,” in Zhe Manchester Memoirs; &c., &c. 
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Nothing need be added to this account, except that the 
school house is more dilapidated than it was at the period of 
Mr. Bryce’s visits. There is, however, now a third project 
on hand for erecting more commodious school premises, on 
land proposed to be given by General Scarlett one of the 
present trustees; and the Town Council of Burnley has 
memorialised the Board of Commissioners to relax some of 
their regulations, and thus enable the trustees to carry out 
their present scheme, It is also proposed to make the Rector 
and the Mayor of Burnley, for the time being, ex officio 
trustees; and to give to the Town Council power to elect 
three other trustees out of their own body, one of these to 
‘retire annually. The present five dife trustees to remain, and 
to have the power of filling up vacancies in their own body, 
in case of death, &c. 

In a room on the south side of the second story of the 
present school there are about 1,000 volumes of the then 
valuable library left to the Masters by the Rev. Edmund 
Townley, Rector of Slaidburn, and the Rev. Henry Halstead, 
B.D., Rector of Stansfield in Suffolk. The latter donor in 
his will says—‘‘I give and bequeath to the Master and 
“ Feoffees of the Free School in Burnley, in the County of 
“ Lancaster, all my Library of Books in my possession in 
*‘ Stansfield, as shall be set down and left in a Catalogue 
“thereof made; to be used and taken care of by the Protest- 
“ant Master and Feoffees of the said School in Burnley, and 
“ their successors for ever.” The catalogue above alluded to 
still remains in the library, and also an oil painting of this 
donor, said to be by Sir Godfrey Kneller; but the books are 
mostly in a dilapidated condition, and the portrait is still 
without a frame. Successive head masters do not appear to 
have considered it any part of their duty to keep the books 
in repair, nor have the successive feoffees ever set apart any 
portion of the endowments for that purpose. A black letter 
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Chaucer, a copy of Bryan Walton’s Polyglot Bible, and an 
early edition of Stow’s Survey of London, may be mentioned 
as some of the most curious and valuable works in this 
collection. There are also a few scarce works on the contro- 
versies of the Commonwealth period. 

Very little is known respecting the head masters of the 
Burnley Grammar School. Sir Gilbert Fairbanke has the credit 
of being the first master of an endowed school in Burnley ; 
but whether his salary exceeded his pension as chantry 
priest cannot now be ascertained. The school house, however, 
previous to the erection of the present building in A.D. 1698, 
was that which formerly belonged to the officiating priest at 
one of the chantry altars. About A.D. 1557, and during the 
lifetime of Sir Gilbert, one James Hartgrave was master of a 
school in Burnley, but whether of the Grammar School is 
not certain, and he had the high honour of being “ the first 
“that did teach worthy Doctour Whitaker,” the Cambridge 
professor and controversialist. In A.D. 1597 a Mr. Bancroft 
was head master; and in A.D. 1647, we have seen that 
“Thomas Aspden [was] then master of the school.” 
Benjamin Robertshaw was not only head master for nearly 
thirty years, but he also kept the Registers of the Parochial 
Church, and enriched them with several memoranda of con- 
siderable interest. He died in A.D. 1728, and was buried 
outside the church under the east window. His tombstone 
contained a long Latin inscription, most of which had become 
illegible many years ago. The slab itself has recently been 
cut into pieces, and now forms part of the flagged footwalk 
leading to the south-east door of the church. Mr. Robertshaw 
was succeeded in the mastership by Mr. Ellis Nutter, whose 
altar-tomb still remains entire. He died in A.D.1761, aged 54, 
after having been master thirty-three years. The Rev. William 
Halliwell, curate of Holme, was appointed to succeed Mr. 
Nutter, and he retained both these offices until his death in 
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1796. The Register thus records his burial:—‘“‘ The Rev. 
“ William Halliwell, Master of the Grammar School, Burnley, 
“and Curate of Holme. Interred December 24th, 1796.” 
The Rev. John Raws was elected master in 1797; and had 
the honour of being the tutor of Canon Raines, a Lancashire 
antiquary, whose name is now “familiar as a household 
word.” He has written and edited many valuable works for 
the Chetham Society, and has also collected about fifty 
volumes of Lancashire MSS. which will hand down his name 
and industry to many future generations. Mr. Raws died in 
1835, and was succeeded by the Rev. 8. J. Allen, M.A., 
author of Lectures on the Church of England, delivered 
before the University of Cambridge, and of several other works. 
He collected about fifteen folio volumes of Church Antiquities, 
but they have never been published ; and he also assisted the 
late Edward Baines in his History of Lancashire. Mr. 
Allen obtained the Vicarage of Easingwold, near York, and 
removed thither in 1839. He was succeeded by the Rev. 
IF. N. Highmore, M.A., who vacated the mastership in 1842, 
on obtaining church preferment in Derbyshire. He was 
followed by the Rev. James Butler, D.C.L., the present head 
master, who has had the honour of educating Philip Gilbert 
Hammerton, Esq., author of Heraldry, Isles of Loch Ave, . 
A Painter's Camp in the Highlands, Wendelholme, and 
several other works. Mr. William Angelo Waddington, who 
received his education at this school, has recently published 
an elegant and meritorious work, entitled Architectural 
Sketches in and around Whalley, accompanied by historical 
and critical descriptions. The author of this paper is the 
present Assistant Master, and in addition to the Memoirs 
previously mentioned, he may be permitted to refer to his 
History of the Parochial Church of Burniey, published in 
1856 ; to various Essays in the Transactions of this Society ; 
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and to the joint authorship of Lancashire Folklore, published 
in 1867. 

It thus appears that the Grammar School at Burnley has 
done some good work “ in its day and generation.” Under 
new regulations, active trustees, able masters, and better 
premises, it will no doubt continue its career of usefulness, 
and do honour to the Borough in which it is situated. 


FACTS AND SUGGESTIONS CONNECTED WITH 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM THE BOROUGH OF LIVERPOOL. 


By the Rev. A. Hume, D.C.L, LL.D., déc., President. 
(Reap Marcu 24th, 1870.) 


Introduction.—The Paper which I am about to read to you 
originated in the following circumstances. While the mate- 
rials were in course of collection, on which the Education 
Bill now before Parliament is partly based, I was requested, 
by a gentleman in authority, to put my views on the whole 
subject into writing,—taking special notice of some peculi- 
arities of Education in Liverpool. This was in the early part 
of December, 1869. He was good enough to say that my long 
familiarity with the subject, and my deep interest in it, as well 
as the fact that I occupy a sort of official position, as Inspector 
of certain local Church Schools, would invest the statements 
and suggestions with some authority and would attract atten- 
tion to them. I promised to comply: but although aware that 
time pressed, it was the 25th of January before I was able to 
fulfil my engagement. This, however, was nearly a month 
previous to the introduction of Mr. Forster’s Bill—the date 
of that event being the 17th of February. 

The intention was, on the part of the gentleman to whom 
the Paper was forwarded, that it should be printed in whole 
or in part, and placed in the hands of Members of Parliament, 
along with the Reports of the Government Commissioners ; 
but owing to difficulties,—arising, as I infer, from the rapidity 
with which it was necessary to print those Reports,—he was 
unable to carry out his plan. Accordingly, he returned the 
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manuscript to me on the 16th instant; with an explanatory 
note, in which the hope was expressed, kindly and earnestly, 
that it might serve its purpose in some other way. 

On a re-perusal, I was struck with the large amount of 
coincidence which exists between these views sketchily given, 
and those provisions which Mr. Forster has embodied in his 
Bill and developed in his speeches. But, though the general 
principle of the Bill has been affirmed,—which is the effect of 
a second reading,—the success of some important details is 
still doubtful; and there are others to which public attention 
has never yet been sufficiently drawn. I submit the Paper, 
therefore, to the judgment of intelligent men, the members of 
a Learned Society ; and I venture to hope that the printing 
of it, and the issue of a few copies at the present moment, 
may serve an humble yet not unimportant purpose. For 
example, it may assist in strengthening the hands (1) of 
those who would retain what is good in the proposed legis- 
lation, or (2) of those who would correct or supply what is 
yet imperfect. 


1. Ignorance, Pauperism, Crime.—lIt is, happily, unneces- 
sary to enter into any elaborate dissertation on the importance 
of Education. The public are already satisfied of its impor- 
tance, and Parliament is beginning to recognise the character 
and the intensity of public sentiment. Without troubling 
ourselves to inquire which is the cause and which the effect, 
it is important to note that Ignorance coincides to a great 
extent with Crime, and also with Pauperism. Though few 
will doubt this general proposition, I am happily able to 
illustrate it from personal researches in this great town. 
Within our Borough limits, there are fifty-eight Ecclesiastical 
Districts; and the one which is specially the home of the 
dangerous classes is exceptional in possessing no Schools of 
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its own. Even if it did, itis very doubtful whether they could 
obtain adequate support; and certainly this would be impossible 
within the parochial limits. The second in order as the home 
of the criminal population, is also without Schools of its own ; 
and these two districts, which form one continuous area, 
embrace a population of 24,800.*—The connexion of Igno- 
rance and Pauperism is equally clear. Of the three districts 
which contain the largest number of pauper streets, not one 
supports a School of its own; though as a very exceptional 
case, which in the poorest parts of the town ought to be 
the rule, Schools are supported in two of them by a society 
formed from the town at large. Yet these three districts 
comprise a gross population of 87,637. They also adjoin 
each other, forming one continuous area, and they are equi- 
valent of themselves to a large town. 

2. Demand and Supply.— Anomalous as the statement may 
appear, both the demand for Education and its supply are 
deficient. This amounts to saying (1) that the people do 
not desire light as they ought to do; and (2) that if they were 
to do so, it would be found that the lamps have not been 
placed at the darkest and most dangerous spots. We find the 
same facts associated with other good things. People do not 
desire as they ought to do, the consolations of religion; or 
arrangements conducive to health, or recreations of a moral 
and elevating kind. And if they were to do so, it would be 
found that the material aids, for all these and similar purposes, 
are most absent just where they are most required. In all 
such cases, the intelligent must make advances to the igno- 
rant, for the purpose of benefiting these latter, and saving them 
from themselves, And a well-regulated selfishness should be 
blended with our benevolence; because it is desirable and 


* “ State and Prospects of the Church in Liverpool,” by the Rev. A. Hume, 
LL.D., D.C.L., containing two coloured maps. Liverpool, Holden; London, 
Rivingtons, 1869. 
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necessary for our sakes as well as theirs, that their con- 
dition be improved. 

3. Number of Uneducated.—Whatis the actual or approxi- 
mate number of the uneducated classes ? This is an important 
question; for on the reply to it the remedy in some degree 
depends. It is not to be supposed that the same course would 
be pursued, (1) if there were a million of children, in town 
and country, educated only in the school of vice and idleness, 
and (2) if there were only 200,000 or a fifth of that number. 

The advocates of one course of policy therefore exaggerate 
the actual number, in order to give an undeserved weight to 
their arguments ; the advocates of another course diminish the 
actual number, for a similar reason. One who has no party or 
personal purpose to serve, and who desires only to arrive at 
truth, will try to avoid both errors. I will not attempt to 
reply to the inquiry in figures, I will merely state principles. 

4. Means of judging.—It has been found on examining 
the condition of a large number of Schools, that the number 
of children ‘‘ On the Books” is to that in “ average attend- 
“ance” nearly as 4 to 3. In localities where pauperism or 
absolute want is unknown, the attendance rises, and is more 
nearly equal to the number on the books ;—on the other hand, 
where wealth is unknown, comfort rare, and the commonest 
necessaries frequently in defect, the attendance sinks as com- 
pared with the number on the books. On the whole, however, 
of 1000 children of various ages, in nominal attendance, there 
are 750 actually present on any particular day. Now, one 
class of public men infer from these data that only 750 are edu- 
cated, and that the remaining 250 are “ gutter children” or 
“street arabs ;” whereas the whole 1000 are under education, 
though they are not all present on the same day, even under the 
attraction of a school treat. Farther, the expression “ On the 
“Books,” is defined as meaning those who have attended 
once or oftener during the previous three weeks; so that 
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children in whose continuity of attendance there has been a 
longer Atatus, are reckoned, almost as a matter of course: 
among the neglected and uneducated. It is true that little 
progress can be made under frequent and prolonged inter- 
ruptions; but the fact is still there, that these children get a 
share of education, though a very insufficient one. Nor 
must it be inferred, on the other hand, that ad/7 children thus 
share in the advantages of education. When allowance has 
been made for every case, down to those who lose almost as 
rapidly as they gain, a large number still remain who are 
wholly uneducated. 

5. Illustrations of the principle of Comparison.—There are 
numerous other cases, more or less analogous. Ifa ship’s crew 
be found to possess only half provisions for the remainder of 
their voyage, the “hands” are put on short allowance. No 
one supposes that one half will eat up their usual quantity, 
leaving the other half to starve; or that they will all consume 
the ordinary quantity, and die together at the end of half 
the period. Yet, men who are very familiar with such a 


“short allowance,’ never think of applying 


common fact as 
it to Education.—Again, Mr. Horace Mann tried to estimate 
how many of a worshipping community there were in England 
and Wales, from the data contained in the Census of Religious 
Worship, taken in 1851. He estimated that among members 
of the Established Church and Roman Catholics, those who 
are present at all on any given Sunday, represent just half of 
those who attend public worship more or less regularly. Hence 
it follows, on the same principle, that of the children of 
educational ages attending school, we should add to the 750 
present on any given day, not 240 merely, or 334 per cent., 
but probably 375, or 50 percent. Even this computation would 
leave a large number either beyond the range of the School- 
master, or very little influenced owing to incompetent teachers ; 
—all steadily drifting towards the pauper and criminal classes, 
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that is to say, gravitating towards the workhouse and the 
prison. | 

6. Effects of apathy, &c.--But, as neither poverty nor 
crime is an invariable effect of ignorance, so ignorance is not 
invariably caused by poverty. Indeed, the cases in which 
children are uneducated through utter want of the means, are 
comparatively rare; and one difficulty which the Education 
Aid Society of Liverpool has to overcome,—as that of Man- 
chester had formerly,—is that frequently parents can not be 
induced to send their children to school even when benevolent 
persons combine to pay for them. Sometimes this is the 
result of apathy, sometimes of ignorance, and again of selfish- 
ness ; for there are many in society who regard nothing as 
good unless it tends to fill the pocket or the stomach, and 
nothing as evil, unless it tends to diminish their gains or 
bring them within the grasp of the law. And, as selfishness 
is always shortsighted, the present penny is preferred to 
the distant and prospective pound. “It is undeniable 
“that in a great town there are many thousands who lead a 
“mere animal existence, who have no desire for intellectual 
“pleasures nor appreciation of their usefulness; and it is not 
‘likely that they will expend their funds, or their children’s 
‘‘time, for any such purpose, where amusement or profit 
interferes to any extent.”* 

7. Compulsory Education.—It is for this class, mainly if 
not exclusively, that compulsory Education is required ;—in 
other words, for parents who will not spontaneously and 
voluntarily discharge a certain set of important duties. 
But z¢s compulsion necessary? Will the end justify the 
the means? I have no hesitation in replying,—Certainly. 
If inadequate training or bad training affected the individual 
only, we might leave him to be punished by the operation 


* ‘State and Prospects of the Church in Liverpool,” p. 31. 
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of moral laws. But, as every ignorant or misguided man is 
more or less of a dead weight on the community, and threat- 
ens to require and demand either support watchfulness or 
punishment, neglect of education is a virtual crime as well as 
a sim; and on the other hand, the promotion of edu- 
cation is not only morally good but a portion of State 
policy. The man who gives his child an inadequate supply 
of food is punished by the civil magistrate; and why should 
we be so strict in material things and so lax in things 
mental and moral? “To minimise the possibility of danger, 
“‘a parent is obliged to submit his child to vaccination ; and 
“so it is hard to see why he should be permitted to rear 
“recruits for our reformatories, jails, and workhouses, any 
“more than he should be permitted to rear a brood of 
“wolves or rattlesnakes, and let them loose among our 
“ children.’’* 

8. A Conscience Clause.—Now, in order that Education 
may permeate every stratum of society, it should (1) be im- 
proved in character, so that like good medicine it may produce 
the largest amount of healing effect ; (2) the means of support 
should be increased and laid more equally upon the shoulders 
of the community; and (3) all stumbling-blocks should 
be removed. I will notice here only the last of these points. 
I believe that in every School which professes to be public, there 
should be in practice a “ Conscience Clause ;” and if it exist 
on the simple ground of equity, without the interference of 
statute law, all the better. In large towns this is to a great 
extent unnecessary, for there religious communities sort them- 
selves, or act on the principle of self-classification; but as 
Adam Smith has shown, the division of labour cannot exist 
unless the market is sufficiently large. Now, in rural dis- 
tricts where only one School can be supported, and even that 


* “State and Prospects of the Church in Liverpool,” p. 32. 
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with difficulty, it is idle for the minister of the popular faith 
to say, “ We do not want your children—why do you trouble 
us?” Ifthe School be a private one, there is some reason in 
his appeal; but if it be supported in whole or in part by pub- 
lic funds, it is his business to show why he lays any prohibi- 
tion upon education, and virtually closes his doors to those in 
whom his supporters (the State) have an interest. Besides, 
there is an ancient statute of universal application, which has 
never yet been repealed, enacting that “all things, whatsoever 
“ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

9. Importance of Religious Kducation. The further ques- 
tion, however, is openly discussed,—Why take cognisance of 
Religious Education at all? Why not throw controverted 
subjects overboard, train the intellect merely, and live in 
peace? To this there are various replies. One is, that it 
might then be said, in England as it was long ago in Pales- 
tine, “they have healed the hurt of the daughter of my people 
“‘ slightly, saying Peace, peace, when there is no peace.”—A 
second is that Revolution and Reform are not the same 
thing, nor are the terms convertible in any known language; 
and such a course of procedure would be like amputating a 
man’s head in order to get rid of a dirty face. It would surely 
be easier to wash the latter.—Another is, that some religious 
bodies carry the niceties of their faith into ordinary School 
subjects, as History, Geography, and Astronomy ; in the same 
manner (but not to the same extent,) as some of the Eastern 
nations intertwine their faith and their cosmogony. To remove 
all possibility of objection, therefore, would be to emasculate 
even our secular education, and to pare down the common 
platform till we should hardly be able to find standing room. 
On the theory of perfect secularism, it would be difficult, to 
use no stronger term, to teach the History of England during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The strong point, 
however, is, that Religious Education is practised too little, 
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rather than too much. Every reader of our newspapers is 
aware that many of the most revolting crimes of the day are 
attributable to the absence of all religious feeling, and to the 
denial of a future state of existence. Many thousands openly 
avow their disbelief in things spiritual, and generally in Re- 
vealed religion; and thus they live without God and without 
hope. They are simply, according to their own showing, human 
animals making the best of this world during their short time, 
per fas et nefas, but no more accountable hereafter than the 
Gorilla or the Chimpanzee. Iam no bigot and no alarmist, 
nor can I sympathise with those who would prefer the dark- 
ness of ignorance, on the one hand, to mere secular education ; 
or on the other, to its admixture with some form of Christian 
faith which they disapprove. But I am convinced that a 
system of mere secular education would tend largely to 
increase this class of persons, aggressive and offensive if not 
dangerous, in spite of all the supplementary Religious Educa- 
tion which the new circumstances would call into existence. 
10. The Denominational System.— Whatever may be the 
defects of the Denominational System, it is unquestionable 
that it has achieved a great work in England. And, as I 
desire of course to tell the whole truth, let me add that not the 
least is the conversion of many of the clergy of the old 
school, who doubted the expediency of educating the common 
people at all. They have not all died out yet; but he would 
be a bold man who would now stand up before any audience 
in the kingdom, as the advocate of Ignorance. From being if 
not the opponent, in too many instances merely the luke-warm 
supporter of Education, the Church has come to be virtually 
the educator of the country ;—and no class of the community 
have made such sacrifices in the cause as those who used to 
fear its rivalship,—viz., the Clergy. Silently and not slowly, 
a school or set of schools rises under the shadow of every 
church spire; until she is found educating about 80 per cent, 
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of those who require Government aid, though claiming only 
67 per cent. as those to whom she specially ministers.* Yet, 
strange to say, it is Just at this time that the advocates of 
secular education interfere. The Sibyl demanded the same 
price for six books which had been refused for nine; and so, 
men who are losing rapidly in the weight of argument, often 
try to supply the deficiency by an increase of boldness. The 
Church has done her duty and performed more than her 
share ;—why then is it that some say she must do so no 
longer? inormous sums have been raised that children 
might be trained for eternity as well as for time,—the money 
is taken, the material aids are accepted, buildings, furniture, 
&c.,—but the contract is to be broken, the conditions are 
to be declared illegal! Instead of supplementing that 
which is imperfect, the cry is to subvert that which is good! 

ll. The Congregational System Fails.—I have spoken of 
the defects of the existing state of things, one of which 
requires special notice. The connexion of religion with 
education has a tendency to make schools congregational, 
not merely those connected with the Church of England, but 
those belonging to Nonconformists. In the former case, the 
clergyman has a specified area and population, a definite 
“cure”; and for the people within those limits both church 
and schools are intended. In the latter case, though there 
may be no such limits, the support of the schools falls 
naturally upon the worshipping congregation of the church 
or chapel. But these areas of voluntary taxation become in 
special cases quite too small; and amid the dense pauper 
populations of our great towns, apart from external aid, 
(which is now seldom and more-seldom given beyond the 
parochial limits of the donor,) the support of a school under 
the present system becomes utterly impossible. 


* “ Journal of the Statistical Society,” for June, 1855,—Dr. Hume’s Evidence 
before a Select Committee of the Lords on Church Rates, 5th August, 1859. 
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12. Rich and Poor Districts.—I have written so fully and 
so frequently on this subject, that I will merely refer and not 
repeat.* But, in general terms, the results are such as are 
inseparable from the voluntary system in education, especially 
in large towns, each minute section of which consists of a 
population chiefly of one grade. The facts are somewhat 
like the following. | 

a. Some Ecclesiastical districts are too rich; they 
require 7o public support, and should not have National 
schools at all. Others are too poor; from 50 to 80 per 
cent. of the children cannot pay even a penny a week ; 
and it is absurd and cruel to make such places conform 
to the regulations which are suitable enough in average 
cases. 

6. The supply of aid is in the tnverse ratio of the 
demand ; that is to say, where the necessity is greatest 
the assistance is least, and where the necessity for ex- 
ternal aid disappears, it exists in lavish abundance. 

c. The following is an illustration of the degree in 
which the evil exists ; but it does not by any means show 
its intensity. In district A, the necessity for a National 
school is three times as great as in district B; but in 
the latter 6d. a week is readily procurable, while 1d. 
cannot be got in the former,—and voluntary subscriptions 
amounting to £5 can be had in the latter as easily as £1 
in the former. ‘To maintain the work of education, there- 
fore, and to secure the necessary funds, the task is fifteen 
times as great in the one case as in the other. It is 
useless to expect from every clergyman the self-sacrifice 
which is necessary. Accordingly some abandon the work 


* Report of the Select Committee of the Lords on the Means of Divine 
Worship in Populous Places, (1858) p. 461 ;—Dr. Hume’s Condition of Liver- 
pool Religious and Social, (1858) pp. 28, 24;—Authorised Report of the 
Church Congress held at Liverpool, (1869) pp. 358, 859 ;—Dr. Hume’s State 
and Prospects of the Church in Liverpool, pp. 23, 30. 
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of Education in despair; and though we cannot avoid 
regretting this, itis not easy to blamethem. Why should 
they be expected to perform,—not only without recom- 
pense, but often at a great sacrifice of time, health, and 
perhaps money,—an extra task in which the whole com- 
munity are deeply interested ? 

13. An Education Rate.—How is this evil to be remedied ? 
It might be remedied (1) by a School Aid Society, which 
would raise funds from the town at large for the benefit mainly 
of its poorer portions; ignoring, to a large extent, in the 
matter of education, the conventional or legal limits of Parishes 
and Ecclesiastical districts. We have a similar society in town, 
known as the “ Church Aid Society,” founded in 1859, and it 
has done a great deal of good,—indeed, it has almost prevented 
the closing of some of our poorer churches. But I have long 
despaired of ever seeing a School Aid Society, even for the 
Established Church. The Clergy in the more favoured parts 
of the town have little or no sympathy with their brethren 
who bear the heaviest load; and, while the poor live and die 
often in brutish ignorance, strange stories are told of lavish 
expenditure where the real poor are unknown, and “sailing 
close to the wind,” (or being “inexact” in expression), when 
replying to the questions of the Committee of Council.* 
(2) The other remedy is an Hducation Rate; and this, in 
the modified form stated in this paper, I heartily recommend. 
I would not have this rate as a swdstitute for the present means 
of support, which are good so far as they go, but as a sup- 
plement to them. As the people connected with the Irish Poor 
Law system say, it should be a“ rate in aid.” We have asmall 
but inadequate “rate in aid” at the present moment. The 
Church of England School Society votes to sixteen of the 
poorest Church schools in the town, sums varying from £5 to 
£20 per annum ; and in 1869 these grants amounted to £205 in 


* “State and Prospects of the Church in Liverpool,” pp. 22, 23, note. 
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all. This is a step in the right direction, and shows what 
ought to be done. There are advantages connected with 
locad taxation, as people are able to see the appropriation of 
their money and have a voice in its control; and again, there 
are advantages in ¢mpertal taxation, as some districts might 
give a lukewarm support to schools, just as some towns of 
considerable size and pretensions, have refused to found public 
libraries. 

14, A Supplement only required.—Admitting then, what it 
appears to me impossible to deny, that an Education rate 1s 
not only desirable but necessary, for the two purposes of 
(1) equalising the burden on rich and poor localities, and 
(2) supplying the wants of those who are “in the lowest deep 
“a lower deep,” the question arises, what is to be gained by 
going beyond this? Why should we abolish a system which 
works well so far as it goes? Why give back to willing sub- 
scribers, intelligent parents, and the consolidated fund, sums 
which are ungrudgingly paid; and wring from the community, 
by taxation, a sum much larger than is actually necessary ? 
Agreeing as I do in the principle of Compulsory Education, 
and also in that of Local Rates, I fear that some indiscreet 
advocates of both would push them to extremes which would 
end in disaster. A rate of a penny in the pound, in the 
Borough of Liverpool, is equal to about £8000: and a rate 
of 3d. would amply suffice (1) to subsidise handsomely all 
the poorer schools of the town, (2) to pay for visitors 
who should see that every child attended school, and (3) 
to educate those who are themselves too poor. I should 
retain, of course, the principle of the existing Education 
Aid Society,—the parents selecting the school, and thus 
using up all available accommodation. But, if our present 
system be swept away to make room for an untried novelty, 
I venture to predict that a rate of 6d. in the pound will barely 
suffice, and taxation has already reached such a pitch ip 
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Liverpool, that this could not, and I fear would not, be 
endured. 

15. Social Difficulties to be avoided.—Thus, the Educa- 
tional revolution which is desired by many, is complicated 
with needless difficulties of a pecuniary and religious nature. 
But these are not all, there is a possibility of social difficulties. 
At present the children of our towns are classified by their 
parents according to grade and creed; but if a system of un- 
yielding uniformity be adopted, large numbers of intelligent 
working-men, who preserve their self-respect, will be virtually 
pauperised. It is one thing to accept Government aid, or the 
bounty of voluntary subscribers; it is quite another thing to 
be reduced to the dead level of the destitute vagrant, unless a 
suitable private school can be found in the neighbourhood. If 
special schools, in various low neighbourhoods, be not prepared, 
respectable” children, in the best sense of the term, may have 
to associate with those of the tramp, the pauper, and the 
felon—uncleanly in person, in habits, in thought, and in 
language. It is not unlikely that some of these difficulties 
might be obviated, but it is well to contemplate their possi- 
bility. 

16. Religious Education compatible with Local Rates.— 
With a certain class of Educational Reformers, the absence 
of religious instruction is always regarded as a necessary ac- 
companiment of local rates; but I confess I cannot see the 
connexion. About the year 1850, a system of Education 
for Lancashire was proposed, the necessary funds to be raised 
by a rate, and the administration of them to be in the hands 
of a Committee representing the various religious denomina- 
tions of the Union or District. Religion as such was to be 
abolished, but religious prejudices, distinctions, and anta- 
gonisms were to be retained! Also, there might have been 
three-fourths of the people of one creed—say Roman Catholics, 
Wesleyans, or members of the Established Church—yet the 
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representative of that creed might have found himself face to. 
face in the Committee with the representatives of five or six 
others, who could out-vote him at any moment, though jointly 
representing only one-fourth of the population! Happily, the 
system made very little progress beyond the mere suggestion. 
But it is one thing to say that the Education Committee in a 
given locality must be of certain religious denominations, and 
it is quite another to say that they may be of any. In the 
former case, while ignoring religion, we insist on sectarianism 
as a qualification ; in the latter, while ignoring sect, we may 
or may not promote religion. 

17. Kxample of Liverpool.—Liverpool is a case in point: 
and affords a conclusive reply to those who say that the sup- 
port of education by rates is inseparably connected with a 
mere secular system. The Town Council of the Borough are 
elected without reference to their religious belief, and at this 
moment they probably consist of gentlemen professing at 
least six different creeds. Now there are two large Schools, 
one at the North and the other at the South end of the town, 
for the education of the poor, both of which are supported at 
an annual cost of about £3000, out of the ordinary income 
of the Town Council; and they are managed by a Commit- 
tee, chosen like the other Committees, out of the whole body. 
In 1835, when the Municipal Reform Act came into operation, 
a large number of the new Councillors elected were the advo- 
cates of secular education merely, and this fact soon told 
upon the Schools, as the system was assimilated in a great 
measure to the Irish National System, and the use of the 
Scriptures was prohibited.* This excited such a commotion 
in the town, nearly one-third of the population of which con- 
sists of Roman Catholics, that in six years the inovating 
political party were vanquished; the Scriptures were soon 


* Some say that this never was the case; but certainly such was the public 
impression, and was the basis of action on the part of both the opposing parties, 
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after restored to the Schools; and these are now conducted 
as ordinary Church Schools,* though several members of the 
Committee of management, including the Chairman, are 
Nonconformists. The Roman Catholics, for whose advantage 
the former change was alleged to have been made, soon erected 
several excellent sets of Schools for themselves, in general in 
those same parts of the town. I may be allowed to repeat, 
therefore, that there is no necessary connexion between the 
support of education by local rates and the exclusion of 
religious teaching from the Schools. And if the Town 
Council of Liverpool would only increase the Corporation 
Schools from two say to eight, ten or twelve, making some of 
them special in character,—like ordinary Ragged Schools, and 
for the exclusive use of the “ gutter children ;’—we should 
have very little left to wish for. Every town has something 
of a special character, and the principle might not act so well 
in other places as in Liverpool, though occasionally under more 
favourable circumstances ;—but if municipal authorities were 
empowered to levy rates and to support education and manage 
it, | have no doubt that in nine cases out of ten Religious 
instruction would be preserved,—but side by side of course, 
with a stringent Conscience clause. 

18. Compulsion—how ?—After all, how shall we “ compel 
“them to come in?” What is the form of compulsion, if all 
these points were satisfactorily settled ? Is it to be direct or 
indirect ? On the parent or on the child? By fine, im- 
prisonment, or physical infliction ? I will not waste time by 
attempting to reply to these inquiries ; but will merely remark 
that no practical difficulty has been found in other countries, 
and why should it exist here? Iam persuaded that if the 


* The Schools are opened and closed with prayer: the Scriptures are read: a 
Sunday School is conducted in each by the teachers: and the Town Council pay 
£20 per annum to a neighbouring Clergyman for seats in his Church to accommo- 
date the Sunday School children of the North School. Those connected with the 
South School attend one of the Corporation Churches. 
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pecuniary difficulty were got over, a little moral persuasion, 
on the occasion of visits from the Teachers, the Scripture 
Reader, the Clergy and other ministers of religion, would 
go far to accomplish all that remained. But some people, 
from whom better might be expected, are always seeing lions 
in the path, and inventing reasons for not doing what is right 
and necessary. It is true that a few idlers and outlaws might 
still remain in the streets, till frightened by seeing the trun- 
cheon of the Education Beadle; but even these would at 
length surrender at discretion. 

19. Whatis Religious Education ?—But what, after all, 
is Religious Education? For it is to be feared that many 
speak of it without attaching to the term very definite ideas. 
Does it mean repeating the mere words of the Catechism, 
without attaching to them any ideas? Or is it, as persons 
say who caricature the instruction, the repetition of sounds 
approximate to the words, but from which no sense can be 
extracted ? Or is it the mere reading of a portion of the 
Scriptures? Or the opening and closing of the school with 
prayer? It 1s certain that each of these, even the very 
lowest, is called by the name; but it is equally certain that 
even the highest is not entitled to the name, if the exercise be 
gone through as a mere mechanical form. What is of more 
importance, and is essential in every case, is that a religious 
tone and spirit should pervade the school; and this depends 
less upon the regular performance of what is required by the 
Rules than upon attendant circumstances. A godly master 
or mistress impresses the young and influences them for 
good when no words are spoken; and consistency of character 
and daily conduct are facts that are readily noticed by the 
young, in either their observance or violation. I have often 
observed that when the residence of the clergyman is near the 
Schools, there is in general a better religious tone, for he visits 
with greater frequency and facility, and can drop in more 
unexpectedly. It appears to me that some of these points are 
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habitually over-looked, and that no amount of mere intellectual 
instruction in the Catechism or Scriptures necessarily reaches 
the higher standard of religious education. It is hard to 
convince a teacher that intellectual acquirements on Biblical 
subjects do not necessarily constitute religion. The same 
error, which is common north of the Tweed, clings to many of 
our people in England—make a man a critic and call him a 
christian. In saying this, I do not mean that religious 
instruction should be abolished, but that it should be made a 
reality : yet this can never be the case where even the Com- 
mandments are prohibited, or where a quotation from the 
Sermon on the Mount constitutes a violation of the rules of 
the School. a 

20. Suggestion from Manchester.—Some of the advocates 
of the Manchester system are in favour of a sort of middle 
course ;—viz., that the Government Inspector should cease to 
examine on religious subjects, but that he should require from 
the Clergyman a written assurance that religious knowledge 
was fairly imparted. In this way religious education would 
remain in the schools, though the Government would have 
nothing to do with it officially. An arrangement of this kind 
would certainly meet some of the difficulties of the present 
time ; but there would be a danger that the certificate would 
degenerate into a mere form, as is too frequently the case with 
the assurance (1) that the Pupil Teachers have been duly 
instructed, or (2) that the Registers have been examined, and 
(3) the accuracy of the summaries tested. How seldom some 
of these points are certified from actual knowledge, is well 
known to many. : 

21. Uses of Diocesan Inspection.—The knowledge of this 
danger might bring more than an adequate remedy. It would 
almost certainly lead to regular Diocesan Inspection in Church 
Schools, not as a substitute for the Government inspection but 
as supplementary to it. In his Primary Charge,* the Bishop of 

* Delivered October 1868 ;—see p. 21. 
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Chester stated that when he was a parish minister he had 
found the two to work well together, the inspections occurring 
at six months’ distance from each other. My own decided 
impression is that on ¢ntellectual grounds also, such an ar- 
rangement would be most useful to the schools. ‘here are 
several points that teachers have a tendency to overlook, and 
which this double inspection would tend to keep prominently 
before them. For example (1) it is hard to convince any one 
who can shew four or five favourable reports of former years, 
that these are not an excuse, but on the contrary increase the 
culpability, if the duties are neglected to-day. (2) There 
are hundreds who will not be convinced that bodily pre- 
sence within four walls is not necessarily teaching a school. 
(3) Though the School may consist of a hundred pupils of all 
grades, the teacher’s principal, and sometimes almost exclusive, 
attention is given to the twenty or twenty-five who compose 
the senior classes. And (4) though salary is paid equally 
for the whole year, few think it necessary to employ their 
full energies for more than a few weeks immediately preceding 
the inspection. These remarks apply to female teachers more 
forcibly than to males; but they are more or less applicable to 
both, and everywhere.—There is a further set of errors, 
which, though not introduced by the Revised Code, have 
increased greatly since it was adopted. It enacts that the 
three subjects in which school children shall be examined 
are Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic; and the consequence 
has been, not only that other subjects are ignored or care- 
lessly taught, but that there is a persistent attempt on the 
part of teachers to jump at the end, without patiently availing 
themselves of the means. For example (5) every one knows 
that it is impossible to teach Arithmetic successfully, or 
except in mere name to teach it at all, if the Tables be not 
properly known, and something also of the reasons of 
the rules. But this implies a frequent drilling in elementary 
matters, and that ig inconvenient or disagreeable: so 
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the result is that a mechanical mode of solving arith- 
metical accounts is taught in our schools,—till the wonder is 
that any beyond a small per centage ever become able to 
calculate. (6) In like manner it is impossible to Read 
accurately, and especially it is impossible to write from Dicta- 
tion, without understanding the structure of words; in short, 
spelling should be taught not only by the eye, but also, as in 
the olden time, by the ear. Yet I would almost be correct 
in saying that in many instances it is not taught at all; that 
even advanced boys and girls can readily be found who are 
unable to tell the number of syllables in a word, or to name 
that on which the accent is; the lazy and injurious system 
of “ look-and-go-on” having become popular with teachers 
from whom better might be expected. Let a man of edu- 
cation imagine how long it would require for a boy to learn 
a foreign language, living or dead, if the ordinary rules of 
Grammar were not taught, or if the pupil were left to find 
them out for himself. (7) We are getting more and more 
into the habit of degrading and abusing the faculty of 
memory by learning words! words! mere words! The child 
has therefore to perform two distinct processes one of them 
usually after an interval of years; viz., first to learn certain 
words, and second to find that they mean a certain thing. A 
piece either of prose or poetry which is first intelligently 
understood, or made plain to the judgment, is grasped in 
one-third of the ordinary time by the Memory, and retained 
ten times as long as by the usual process. I repeat, therefore, 
that more frequent inspection of all Schools would be of 
immense advantage to Education: but as this cannot be 
expected from the Government, it must be looked for in some 
other direction. Local Boards might have Inspectors for 
their own Schools; and for Schools connected with the 
Church of England, Diocesan Inspection should be syste- 
matised and made permanent. 
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Tue science of Political Economy has, within the last gene- 
ration, attracted a higher degree of attention than for many 
previous ages. Unlike Poetry, History, or general Literature, 
in this pursuit the learner has no brilliant flights of imagi- 
nation, no glowing feats of arms, no beautiful traits of 
character, to wile away the monotony of mental labour; he 
has before him nothing but facts and figures. Yet withal 
it has its points of interest. The just and careful administra- 
tion of the finances of a country, more than any other cause, 
developes civilization, and elevates a nation from insignifi- 
cance to a prominent position in the world’s status. 

It must strike one, however, very forcibly, that during the 
last century and a half, nations have been heaping debt upon 
debt, carrying on wars, making treaties of peace, vainly 
hoping each would be a durable basis of tranquillity. War 
has recommenced, after the lapse of very little time; until 
some governments have actually had to succumb under their 
enormous indebtedness. 

The mode of providing for the wants of State are now 
nearly identical in every civilized community. Be it the 
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Czar with his millions of subjects, to whom he is irrespon- 
sible, the Constitutional Monarch, who governs hand in hand 
with his people, or the Republic, that is ruled by its chosen 
officers—one mode is adopted. Taxes are drawn from the 
governed, both direct and indirect, sufficient to cover all 
expenses. When, however, the expenditure is considerably 
more than the income, in order not to press too heavily upon 
the people, a loan is contracted, either terminable, or repay- 
able in instalments, principal and interest, in a lapse of years ; 
or interminable, that is, the government only consenting to 
pay the interest of such loan, the debt itself remaining a con- 
solidated fund, which can be transferred by the original loaner 
to another, according to the market value per cent. of such 
security. It is the last of these debts which constitutes the 
principal feature of transactions in our Stock Exchanges. 

The total amount of indebtedness of Great Britain and her 
colonies amounts, in round numbers, to £944,139,000, of 
foreign countries to £2,560,000,000. If we average, for 
England and her colonies, an annual interest of 4 per cent., 
we have an amount of £37,765,000 to provide, simply to 
pay off the yearly charge upon us for this borrowed money. 
If we could think it possible that a philosopher had no 
knowledge of history, he, glancing at these figures, might 
suppose that there exists not a village without a school, not a 
misery that has not been amply relieved, no resource that 
has not been developed, and that with so much money at 
command no improvement tending to the development of 
our kind has been omitted. Yet we are aware that the 
greater part of the loans contracted by the different govern- 
ments were either for war, or preparations for war, or for 
defence from hostile attacks. The real solid advantages of 
peace and civilization have added but a small proportion of 
their share to this accumulated debt. 

The United States of America have in five years loaned 
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the sum of £565,000,000, not for peaceful pursuits, but in 
the old European warlike fashion, though I must confess 
the object attained was worthy of the expenditure. 

No service can be rendered to society by indulging in 
speculations as to how all this could have been avoided, and 
we doubt very much how indeed modern society could have 
been spared this, for the very legislators that have tended 
most to pile this edifice of debt must, at the conclusion of 
their projects, have been astounded at the “ Frankenstein” 
that they had called into existence. We glance briefly into 
past history to ascertain why this national indebtedness is 
but a plant of comparatively modern growth. 

We must bear in mind that spoil and captives were the 
prizes of the ancient victors. The Greek, when he led his 
phalanx into the stranger’s territory, shewed his warriors the 
luxurious vineyards and smiling fields of the Persian to 
tempt them to conquer; even far, far back, when the 
Hebrews were led into Canaan, the land flowing with milk 
and honey was the reward of a forty years’ wandering in the 
wilderness. The golden shores of Gades in Spain called the 
Phenician mariners with alacrity to spirited achievements ; 
and Hannibal, from the Alpine heights, shewed his weary 
Carthagenians the fields and lovely plains that should amply 
repay the toil and expense of their enterprise. The great 
Roman empire spread itself far and wide almost without ex- 
pense by the tempting territory on all sides ready to the grasp 
of the military adventurer. The Huns and Goths marched 
like a cloud over the civilized portions of the earth; and, 
to leap over centuries, the Normans, attracted by the green 
meadows and splendid soil of this our country, came over 
to seize by their prowess what the Saxon could not by force 
of arms retain. The Norman William without difficulty 
obtained from his newly-enriched nobles such assistance 
as he needed for his military projects; his successors, and 
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more especially John, found a rather prolific source of 
revenue from his Jewish subjects, when in want of money: a 
few threats, a little massacre, and not in quite so severe a 
degree, a tooth or so drawn from these heretical subjects, soon 
brought these patient people to purchase with their property 
and gold that temporary security which the law denied them. 
The same process was carried on, more or less, in all countries 
on the continent of Europe. When Philip Augustus drove 
these people from his dominions, after relieving them of 
their moveables, he, a few years afterwards, had to recall 
them, one of his lords justly exclaiming, ‘‘ you have killed 
“the goose that laid the golden eggs.’ Yet it must not be 
thought that these alone had to bear the brunt of spoliation, 
the Barons did not allow their serfs to pass unscathed. The 
peasantry of Europe had to pay very dear indeed in life, limb, 
as well as with their scanty means, for the necessaries of war. 
Nor did the humble classes alone bear their share of the 
burden, for the Patrician himself did not shrink from making 
a goodly show of retainers, and many a Baron impoverished 
himself by lavish munificence to his followers. 

There were, however, numerous agencies at work to entirely 
alter the means of carrying on warfare. The foremost 
amongst these was the increase of population and the rise of 
the mercantile burghers. The Hanse towns, the rich cities of 
Flanders, had each a voice and an influence in the mainte- 
nance of peace or war. ‘There were no more lands and terri- 
tories left whereby the military adventurer or the soldier of 
fortune could lure his followers, by the promises of wide 
estate and ample means. Everything had already been par- 
celled out in a former generation, and those that gained their 
soil by the sword, took pains to inure themselves to keep it 
by the same means. 

Another cause, and not the least, was the invention of 
gunpowder. This subtle agent, secretly, silently, as if in 
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mockery of religion, ushered into the world from a monkish 
eell, was destined to be a greater innovator into the then 
system of society than the most elaborate scheme of the 
legislator’s brain. The mailed knight was once a match for 
a score of unprotected peasantry, and a charge of men encased 
in armour was a striking argument to the revolutionary rabble 
or misguided patriot. This was all changed; and the shot 
from a well-directed musket, a thousand feet distant, made 
the chevalier fee] that strength and armour must give way to 
the new tactics. Feudalism gradualiy declined in England. 
It waned under Edward, the hero of Cressy and Poictiers ; 
still sank under the Lancastrian Henry of Agincourt, but 
being once more galvanized into life, like the last flickering 
of a candle, in the wars of the Roses, is seen devastating 
the country, injuring commerce, but centering the power in 
the hands of the Yorkist Edward. With Guy Earl of 
Warwick, called “ The Kingmaker,” was closed a volume of 
events that modern society forbids us to believe will ever be 
re-opened. With the fall of Richard and the union of the 
rival families in the person of Henry VII, commences an 
entirely new era in the political, social, and financial records 
of England; and history has hardly yet given credit to the 
indomitable energy, unflinching perseverance, and rigid eco- 
nomy, bordering almost upon parsimony, which were the 
principal characteristics of this sovereign. He had to com- 
bat with internal dissensions and the intrigues of open and 
secret foes. Notwithstanding this, commerce revived under 
his sway, new lands were discovered, and by the example of 
the King, money was accumulated in all parts of the country, 
so that it is really surprising, if we consider the havoc which 
the innumerable conflicts between rival dynasties had perpe- 
trated upon the kingdom, that in one reign the country should 
have been raised to that comparative state of prosperity which 
England really enjoyed at the death of Henry VII. The 
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amount of ready cash left by this monarch was £1,800,000. 
If we consider that the tb. troy of silver was worth at that 
time but £1 17s. 6d., and the value of commodities being 
so much less than now, the amount for that period is some- 
thing colossal. 

The extravagance of his son, Henry VIII, speedily dissi- 
pated the hardly-accumulated riches of the father, and the 
spoliation of the pious bequests of our Catholic forefathers 
went to replenish the exhausted exchequer of this monarch. 
Among the means employed by the successors of the Tudor 
dynasty to provide for the expenditures beyond the balance 
of taxation, was recourse to temporary loans from the gold- 
smiths of London, who were the first bankers, as well as from 
the Flemish burghers. Elizabeth managed her finances so 
admirably that not only did she not overtax her people, but 
by means of economy, she paid all the debts which she found 
on the crown with their full interest, though some of these 
debts had been contracted during the reign of her father. 
Some loans which she had exacted at the commencement of 
her reign were repaid by her, a practice in that age some- 
what unusual ; and she had established her credit upon such 
a footing that no Sovereign could more readily command any 
sum which the public exigencies might at any time require. 
In former times, when English princes had recourse for | 
voluntary loans to the city of Antwerp, they had to pay 10, 
12, and even 15 per cent. interest, besides making the city of 
London join in the security. Elizabeth was enabled, through 
Gresham, to obtain from that city a loan of £200,000 at 
eight per cent. interest per annum, and in later parts of 
her reign she was enabled to obtain loans in England, the 
credit of the government having so much improved by the 
careful management of the Sovereign. Her successor, James, 
more through his foolish liberality than actual extravagance, 
caused himself soon to fall into financial difficulties. 
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A very happy French couplet well describes the contrast 
between this and the former reign ; they said abroad— 
Tandis qu’ Elizabeth fut Roy 
L’Anglois fut d’ Espagne leffroy, 


Maintenant devise et caquette 
Regi par la Reine Jacquette. 


which freely translated runs thus— 


Whilst Elizabeth was King 

England was to Spain a fear; 

But with Jacquette as Queen 

They only talk and prattle there. 
The amount which this Sovereign raised during his reign for 
extraordinary disbursements was £2,200,000, and this includes 
the questionable income derived by the sale of the title of 
Baronet. Interest was at 10 per cent. per annum. In 1624 
it was reduced to 8 per cent. The customs produced in 1604 
£127,000, at the latter end of James’s reign they yielded 
£190,000. According to Raleigh, in the year 1588, at a 
general review taken of all men capable of bearing arms, the 
number was found to be 1,172,000; it is not possible, 
however, to warrant the exactness of this computation. 
The pay of a private was 8d. a day, of a lieutenant 2s., 
of an ensign ls. 6d. The privates were at that time drawn 
from a better rank than at present, and approached nearer to 
that of the officers. 

The period of English history known as the civil war of 
Charles and the Parliament would in itself be sufficiently 
expansive to form an interesting study to the political econo- 
mist, and it would take too much of our space to glance at 
the various means for raising money during this troubled 
time. 

The customs yielded, it is said, before the civil wars a sum 
of £500,000, ten times the amount raised in the reign of 
Elizabeth ; but this is perhaps exaggerated. 

The Post-house in 1653 was farmed at £10,000 a-year, 
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which was at that time thought a considerable sum for the 
three kingdoms. Interest in 1650 was reduced to 6 per cent. 
per annum. From 1619 to 1688 there had been coined 
£6,942,000; from 1688 to 1657 £7,738,000. Dr. Davenant 
tells us, from the registers of the mint, that between 1558 and 
1659 there had been coined £19,382,476 in gold and silver. 
We have specially forborne to touch upon the political bear- 
ings of this memorable epoch ; but whatever were the faults 
of Cromwell, nothing of the national property was used by 
the Protector for private ends ; on the contrary, the finances 
were strictly and conscientiously devoted to the requirements 
of the state. In 1652 the Commonwealth maintained a stand- 
ing army of 50,000 men, its pay amounting to £1,047,715. 

During the protectorship of Richard Cromwell the whole 
public revenue was £1,868,717, the expenses £2,201,040. 
An additional revenue was demanded from Parliament to 
meet this deficit. 

The reign of Charles II, marked as it was by lasciviousness 
and boundless extravagance, presents a chaos of confusion. 
To raise money to supply his luxurious court he had not only 
to marry a wife he did not love, for the sake of her dowry, 
but had to stoop to an expedient hateful to English feeling, 
that of accepting a pension from a foreign monarch, and selling 
territory that had been won by the valour of his ancestors. 

The conduct of his brother and successor, James II, having 
been odious to the great majority of his subjects, he abdicated 
the throne. The Dutch William and his wife Mary, the 
daughter of the previous Sovereign, became, by what 1s termed 
the Revolution, though that is hardly consistent with our 
present ideas of that term, the occupants of the throne of 
these realms. 

Before proceeding further we must take a view of the 
affairs of Europe, in order to comprehend the financial bear- 
ings of this reign, which may indeed be termed the source of 
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‘modern monetary operations. Spain, which at one time was 

dominant in Europe, had sunk by internal dissensions and 
mismanagement into a secondary sphere ;—Germany, split as 
it was into numerous states, each having a diverse policy, 
counted for nothing in the weight of European influence. 
The same may be said of Italy. Russia was only just 
emerging from obscurity. France alone was the great power 
and arbitrator of events. This homogeneous State was then 
governed by Louis Quatorze, the very incarnation of refined 
despotism, where the grossest misgovernment was covered 
with a thin veneer of luxury and education. The low rum- 
blings of a storm, destined to break out in another reign, were 
drowned by conquests, and war upon other and neighbouring 
governments; and Louis, carrying out his proverbial “ L’etat 
*““cest mot,” was the great cause of the wars in which 
William IIJ was engaged. Seeing that glory would alone 
satisfy the desire of his subjects, or rather direct the 
discontent of the people away from himself, Louis not 
only annexed valuable provinces to France, but sought to 
place his relatives upon other European thrones. Whether 
for good or evil, William of Orange placed the full power of 
England in the scale against him, and though we achieved 
victories flattering to our national pride, few tangible benefits 
were secured. On the contrary, the foundation of a large 
debt was laid, the interest of which we at the present day 
have still to raise. In 1688, at the revolution, the debt of 
the nation was £664,263: the interest upon the same £39,855. 
The increase during William's reign was £12,102,962 of prin- 
cipal, and of interest £1,175,469. 

The war, though closed by the peace of Ryswick in 1697, 
was re-opened by William’s successor, Anne, and the glorious 
victories of Marlborough caused an increase in our debt, 
during the reign of this Queen, of £23,408,235, and yearly 
interest £1,847,811. The former reign was made memorable 
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by the establishment of the Bank of England, the charter 
of which is dated July 27th, 1694, as was the reign of 
Queen Anne by the great distress occasioned through the 
exploding of the South Sea Company. At the termination 
of this Queen’s reign in 1714, the public debt had increased 
to about £36,175,460, with an annual interest of £3,0638,135. 
Of the thirteen years that this Sovereign reigned, twelve were 
years of war. The military and naval expenditure was 
£58,560,581, which, like that of her predecessor, was entirely 
for continental engagements, and was terminated by the dis- 
graceful treaty of Utrecht in 1712, when our allies were 
ignominiously abandoned. 

On the accession of the new Sovereign of the House of Han- 
over, George I, the national debt amounted (as just stated) 
to £36,175,460, with an annual rate of interest of £3,068,135. 
Although this was a comparatively quiet. reign, at its con- 
clusion the debt amounted to £52,850,797, annual interest 
£2,739,628. It will be perceived that though the debt had 
sensibly increased, the annual charge for interest had de- 
creased ; this was caused, firstly, by a reduction of interest in 
1717, and by a still further reduction in 1727 from 5 per 
cent. to 4 per cent. 

George IT, the son and successor of the preceding monarch, 
inaugurated a series of wars, which commenced in 1789, 
and were concluded by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. 
Dr. Colquhoun calculates the total expense of these conflicts 
at £46,418,680, resulting in simply a status quo ante bellum, 
though we enjoyed the rather expensive glory of placing 
Maria Theresa upon the German threne, in opposition to 
the King of Prussia. In the interval of peace till the com- 
mencement of war in 1755, a slight reduction took place in 
the debt, and the annual interest was reduced from 4 per 
cent. to 3 per cent. per annum. ‘There were, however, many 
expenses in the later years, necessitated by the invasion of the 
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young Pretender, who met with a signal defeat on the field of 
Culloden ; while the internal fermentation carried on by the 
political differences and rival pretensions of dynasties caused 
the resources of the kingdom to be retarded for a while, 
though not for a very long period. We then find this country 
again engaged in a war diametrically opposed to the prin- 
ciples previously announced :—at its beginning the public 
debt amounted to £74,575,025, with an annual charge of 
£2,758,566. Then followed the celebrated seven years’ 
war, in 1756. ‘The policy of England was, a few years 
before, to humble the King of Prussia. In this instance, 
however, when Frederick of Prussia violently seized one of 
the fairest of the Austrian provinces, and thereby brought 
on a colossal war between himself and Austria, France, and 
Russia,—Great Britain assisted him with subsidies and men, 
costing the nation £111,271,966. Again, for an enterprise 
contrary to the direct weal of the nation, our debt increased 
during that period to £126,794,937, with an interest of 
£4,747,849. From a Prussian point of view nothing could 
be more glorious than the actions of the great Frederick. 
He found Prussia small and insignificant, and left her enlarged 
and powerful, and with a leading influence in the destinies of 
Europe; but England only reaped second-hand glory at best, 
and even this is denied us by some historians. 

The eventful reign of George III may be divided into three 
periods :—the American war, the French revolutionary war, 
and the Napoleonic wars which terminated in 1815. We will 
not enter into the political aspects of the American war of 
independence, nor will we indulge in the idea that a timely 
conciliation would have transformed what is now a rival 
nation into a kindred, prosperous, and friendly empire. ‘The 
majority of Englishmen now admit the rights of the American 
colonies, but this obstinacy on the part of a former gene- 
ration caused an increase of the debt of £104,681,218, 
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and interest of £4,362,066, the total debt, at the conclusion 
of this fratricidal contest, being £231,843,631, with an interest 
of £9,065,585.—The second war against the French republic 
in 1798 was also impolitic. We cannot wade into the his- 
torical circumstances of this gigantic upheaving of society, 
which was brought about by the total ignoring of right and 
justice. ‘The excesses and enormities committed by the 
originators of this revolution have blunted the good of the 
principles enunciated by that coalition against medieval 
absurdities ; and although the actors in that scene of crime 
aud bloodshed are unworthy of the sympathy of humanity, 
they still were as the foul substance put into the earth, to 
bring forth a goodly harvest. Our nine years’ war against 
the French Republic cost us the enormous amount of 
£289,778,574, increase of interest £10,557,3818 ; and our total 
debt at the peace of Amiens in 1802 was £537,653,008, with 
an interest of £20,268,551.—Again, the Napoleonic wars, 
until the peace of 1815 (thirteen years of combat) cost us 
£328,3886,041, with interest at £12,877,067, our total debt 
at the peace of Paris, in September, 1815, being the sum 
of £861,089,049, and the interest £32,645,618. 

Having now arrived at the extreme point of our national 
indebtedness, we may leave figures for a while to ponder 
over the causes and results of our financial operations. A 
venerable statesman, whom England delighted to honour, 
the late Lord Brougham, said that our enormous obligation 
is a bail tendered by us to keep the peace with all the world. 
What a pity the bail is so great and that the idea had not 
entered the mind of our legislators a little earlier. 

We can readily lay the accumulations of debt on the 
following wars :— 

Firstly, with Louis XIV. We ask, what was achieved 
for the material prosperity of the kingdom by opposing the 
ambition of this monarch ? Secondly, by attempting to coerce 
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the rebellious American colonies? Thirdly, by opposing 
the revolutionary ardour of the madmen of 1792? And, 
lastly, by the fruitless combats against the Napoleonic 
dynasty? These events alone caused the major part of our 
debt, and yet many historians assert that it was the ambition 
of France alone that forced us to a policy of war. It would 
be fruitless to argue that such is not the fact, seeing that we 
now tacitly acknowledge the advantage of a French alliance, 
which would have inspired our sires with horror. Again, with 
regard to the United States, how gladly would England proffer 
the hand of friendship to that kindred nation, whose power 
and capacity have so gigantically increased for good or evil. 
Our greatest fault has been and is still—although there are so 
very many who would flatly contradict this assertion—the 
want of thoroughness in our foreign policy; it is that, and 
that alone, which clogs the industrial and social resources 
of these realms. We have ever been coquetting with prin- 
ciples instead of carrying out our object, until it has been 
attained by other means. So far from learning by the past, 
we, in the Crimean war, only touched upon an idea which 
we eventually—though it is alleged in consequence of French 
allies—shrank from carrying into effect. Indeed the colossal 
empire of the North might at any moment recommence: her 
aggressions, or, perhaps more properly, obey her natural 
ambition; and it is not at all improbable that, in such an 
event, we should determine to let things take their course, 
as we did with Denmark and Prussia. Now, during the 
Crimean war, thirty millions were spent in simply enunciating 
a theory which, at second thoughts, we declined to prosecute 
any further. It behoves us to draw a moral from this. We 
may ask—Do we or do we not intend so to interfere in 
foreign politics that our action may possibly be construed 
into an indirect menace against our empire and its possessions ? 
Modern Statesmen have adopted the theory of non-interven- 
FR 
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tion; be it so. It is none of our desire to prove whether 
this be to our advantage or not; but taking the principle as 
we find it, we need only seek to defend ourselves from foreign 
invasion, which a nation counting a population of 380,000,000 
has certainly little fear of effecting. Let us now examine the 
budget of expenditure, taking that of 1865, as a fair average of 
a peaceful year. We have 





1 Interest. of Public Debts. sccceccsccecvesatscscamseas, 20,000,006 
© MAVUNY casccavssergeerrne Oe pdbyscvasecdecdivetsiesase™ Dayoaeela 
3 Navy atpaatenedis phil seat ue Shan ak omahicuataateeten ae 10,898,253 
4 Fortifications ........ Peisdie sae tiept eae ait ar Ges 620,000 
5 Collection of the Riopenace BS edhidéadussaoevteeeueer ts 47295089 
6. Post-offace Packet Servite tovcavcdecaseasd venavaastecs 870,000 
7 Salaries and Expenses of Public Departments.. 1,718,543 
8 Diplomatic and Consular Service and Colonial. 721,241 
D Liaiy Gd: USES. wencecan carats ctxancreiseaasteasmeanes 3,390,096 
BO) val TABU 6 Bonin Cos Phones caceeceos votes eteetes Se BA 5 406,318 
11 Annuities and Pensions... .s.c0..000000 Pe mene 313,750 
12 Superannuations......... es wagiascaserneasinteres 359,479 
13 Education, Scinace ad Art . i Shou lanaiet eccanomneees 1,222,744 
1h Public Won and Buildings.. Se ee 631,906 
15 Interest on Loans, Secret Service, co Be aes 181,527 
16 Civil Contingencies biel Peaseiteie cise sinawies touaees aie Gas ues 58,000 
17 Scheldt lost redemption .........s0.00000 nize sowien 174,597 
TS: MEROOMAMOOURS scecccanl ise ccs ctthes thro cadenec nee cantte 161,540 
MOTE ry. cosines taune ease tenee eames ae Waste £67 ,204,248 





Here we have about fifty millions expended upon what we 
do not enjoy, leaving about seventeen millions from which we 
have really some tangible benefits. It may be argued, Do we 
not require our army and navy to protect us from invasion ? 
and is that not something worth having? ‘True. Now 
examine the great military nations, par excellence, of the 
Continent. 

France, in 1865, expended £14,000,000 for her army, the 
same almost as our own. For her navy £6,000,000. 

Austria, in 1864, for her army £9,000,000. For her navy 
about £1,000,000. 

Prussia, in 1864, for her army £4,200,000. For her navy 
£500,000. 
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Russia, in 1864, for her army from 15 to 16 millions. For 
her navy £3,000,000. 

It must be borne in mind that any of these powers would 
find little or no difficulty in placing, upon the shortest notice, 
200,000 regular soldiers of the line in arms against any 
comer, which we are well aware we could not do, if we exclude 
the militia or volunteers. We deduce from this, that for an 
army infinitely less mobile than the French, immeasurably 
less both in numbers and elasticity than that of either 
Austria, Russia or Prussia, we pay as much as the first, half 
as much again as the second, almost as much as the colossal 
legions of Russia, and more than three times as much as that 
splendid army of Prussia, which was enabled to crush Austria, 
awe imperial France, and check Russia. We will lay the flatter- 
ing unction to our soul that not a penny of the expenditure of 
our navy is misapplied, and that not one iota of the amount is 
lost through mismanagement, and we have still the awful fact 
staring us in the face, that for a military too insignificant in 
numbers for aggressive purposes, we expend as much as the 
most despotic sovereigns who employ their legions to further 
any ambitious enterprise. We will not forget that our army 
is not an army of conscripts, and that we pay them well; but 
soldiers of other nations must also be fed, and the comparison 
of food is not immensely to the advantage of the British soldier, 
though perhaps the quality if not the quantity of food given 
to our soldiers is a little superior. If it were only possible to 
keep the peace with all the world for ten years, to reduce our 
military and naval expenditure by one-half, we should have 
our debt decreased by £120,000,000, and our annual taxation 
by nearly £4,000,000.* It might be urged that to reduce our 
armaments would be to invite attack, yet one would fain 
believe that our national strength lies less in expensive mili- 

* This paper was written in 1868, and since that period very many of the 
suggestions of the author have been practically carried out. The Budget of the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1870 shews a reduction in taxation of above 
four millions sterling. 
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tary and naval machinery than in the inert patriotism which 
foreign nations well know, and the latent force in these realms 
which is well able to defeat aggression, come from whatever 
quarter it may. 

If we compare the Educational grants of our government 
with those of foreign nations we do not stand so much in the 
rear as is generally supposed, though it is said that we do not 
receive an equivalent for the amount expended. As we have 
seen before, in the budget for 1865, £1,200,000 was voted in 
England for education, science and art; France devoted for 
these purposes about £800,000; Prussia expends £600,000 
and Russia about a million. Everywhere we may observe 
that armaments absorb the great proportion of the revenues. 

It may not be inopportune to examine the means adopted 
in the United States to facilitate the mental cultivation of 
the masses, and it is palpable to all economists that many 
social as well as political problems are finding their test and 
solution in that great new community, in a manner which it 
would be unwise and injudicious to attempt to introduce in a 
country like our own, that must perforce pay some deference 
to the traditions of many centuries. Examining the census 
volume of the United States for 1860, we find that the 
number of inhabitants of the Anglo-American colonies in 

1700 was 262,000 | 1790 was = 8,929,827 

1749-50 ,, 1,000,000] 1860  s(gdjagaigen 

1775 » 2,889,300 
This unparalleled increase of population, being from 1790 to 
1860 about 700 per cent., would evidently have promoted 
anarchy and confusion but for the corresponding increase of 
popular intelligence. Thus, while the first newspaper ever 
published in the Anglo-American colonies, called the Boston 
Newsletter, was issued in 1704, in 1775 there were already 
thirty-seven newspapers, and forty at the separation of the 
colonies from the mother country. In 1850, 2,526 daily and 
weekly journals were issued, and in 1860 there existed 4,051 
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newspapers, with a circulation of 928 millions. We can 
observe from these statistics that the march of intellect has 
more than kept pace with the increase of population. 

The number of schools in the Union in 1860, including 
Colleges, Universities and every seat of learning, except those 
of Maryland and the District of Columbia, was 118,000, 
having 148,742 teachers and nearly 43 millions of pupils, 
supported by public taxation to the amount of £4,274,956, 
besides income from endowments. 

Now we in this country, with a population densely covering 
the soil and consequently much easier to educate, are much 
worse off. The vote in Parliament proposed for public edu- 
cation in Great Britain, for the year ending March, 1869, 
was £842,554, an advance of £136,689 over the vote for the 
fiscal year just expired. The calculation, based upon the 
number of scholars in average attendance in schools inspected 
during the last school year in England, with the per centage 
added for the ordinary increase, gives 985,200 as the esti- 
mated average attendance in 1868, (less than one-fourth of 
the attendance in the United States schools.) But an addition 
of 45,000 is made for half-timers under the Workshops Act, 
and of 16,000 for scholars in congregational and other schools 
newly admitted to aid, raising the estimated number of day 
scholars to 1,046,200. ‘The rate of grant is estimated to be 
raised, under the minute of February, 1867, to 9s. 103d. per 
scholar. Hence the education vote of this session will make 
provision for 1,046,200 day scholars at 9s. 104d. each, in 
elementary schools fulfilling the article requiring certificated 
teachers ; as the amount reaches £516,561 instead of the 
£427,345 of last session’s vote, and there are 56,340 evening 
scholars at 6s. 6d., requiring £18,310. It is calculated that 
if, on an annual average, a million scholars be attending aided 
schools, there remain 500,000 attending unaided ones of 
the same class, and that 100,000 of them are in schools with 
an average attendance not exceeding 65. 
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Briefly, the education vote for Great Britain, to be proposed 
this session, stands thus :— 


- Officein London’, si azcudnrinlethechesh dias eee eaten, Se 


TASPeCtioN ....sv00 eves Pe er rr ei 
Normal Schools ....... BAR AR thin Rh oie Ant iets eet treat Age 74,250 
Building Grants..... PibwietessSeewesbeces | A000 
Annual Grants, England ‘and ‘Wales . ja tates aise seisana ate 549,639 
Grants to Teachers in Scotland ..05.csecsevescetesecoacere 1 OgOU0 
Unexpired pensions ......... pee ohaseuiens eee sols Sele were 580 





Obl ai ddeacdad sa decanee cat eeoeee ne £842 554 





We may from these figures conclude that the education 
of the masses is by no means fostered by ourselves as by 
our cousins on the other side of the Atlantic. It must, of 
course, be taken into account that an immense amount of 
tuition is imparted to the young privately in this country, 
which, in these statistics, receives no cognisance ; but this 
applies equally to the United States, so that we can nearly 
be content to base our conclusions upon the figures as before 
mentioned.* 

An interesting calculation has been made respecting the 
proportion of instructed children, compared with those unin- 
structed, in different civilized countries; and the result has 
been found as follows :— 


Twenty Years Ago. 


United States......... 1 to every 4 of population. 
GRO. icici vevadereas A 54 a4 
PrUSCia) ocacsaeceePecnee  u9s 6 S 
DSR MITC cccantegesl. 7 He 
NOVWay aes dienes Shells ¥ Vf ‘i 
SOMATIC cwecrs Gowteanwtn pany 8 = 
Switzerland ..... ee es 9 _ 
AUISUTIG Peer vadventdaans Lelia sO 4 
Belgruim. ..cctaerccgsee > ~~ LO as 
Bpelandweccnnrasts ase | Ris | A 
Treland. /seriasietauen Pat i 
Frantéencuraeereaba he chor as 


* Since this paper was written a new Government has come into office, and 
an Edueation bill has been brought forward by Mr. Forster, which, although 
having many good points, fails to give unmixed satisfaction. In a future paper 
the author proposes to go into this subject in detail. 
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But ten years ago the Education Commission which sat in 
England showed that we had made immense improvements ; 
for whilst other countries were almost stationary, we ranked 
next to Prussia, and stood as under :— 


Ten Yrars AGo. 


oI oc ntcaaisriens seis ecelss ease 1 to every 6} 
pgp EMS AMG 4. BE sewn dedp aloes a e 74 
MU OUAUG, ~ dc7 vedesnosncccun tes 1 is3 ae 
ARAM PAVICO Socacs vee coe edtoedess So 1 a iets! 


In the United States the proportion was still about the 
same on the average as twenty years since, though varying 
in the different States from 1 to 3 in Maine, | to 6 in Illinois, 
and 1 to 15 in Oregon, this latter State being very scantily 
populated, and only settled by off-pourings of Europe and 
the refuse of the United States ; and even this State is rapidly 
improving by the erection of schools and places of worship. 

Dr. Larroque of Paris, author of a Prize Essay on the 
Standing Armaments of Europe has just published the 
following statement, from carefully prepared statistics, of the 
enormous outlay for military preparations. We may say with 
Ovid— 

“Tila est agricole messis iniqua suo.” 


Annual amount of the Naval and Military 

BUGSCts: OLA ULOPe  Fesaesdeowenseaansse.“ssiseseaes £119,392,665 
Loss of labour involved by the withdrawal of so 

many men from productive industry .......... 182,174,892 
Interest of Capital invested in Naval and Military 

Sstabligh Menges oases ssh. stcvsinne leapt de oats oees 30,440,000 


£282,007,557 











This makes a total of more than 280 millions taken every 
year from the people for the maintenance of military estab- 
lishments. 

Mr. Henry Richard, referring to these statistics in an Essay 
recently published by the Social Science Association, remarks 
as follows— The first effect of this is that the finances of 
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“nearly all European States are in a condition of normal 
“* embarrassment. 

“In Russia there has been an excess of expenditure over 
“income ever since 1882—in 1865 it amounted to nearly 
“ £7,000,000. In Austria there has not been a year from 
“1789 to the present in which the revenue of the State has 
“come up to the expenditure. The accumulated deficits from 
“1851 to 1866 exceed £180,000,000. In France the public 
“ debt has increased in thirteen years, from 1851 to 1864, 
“from 218 millions to 492 millions, and the whole of its 
“debt now amounts to 539 millions. 

“ The new kingdom of Italy is reeling beneath the burden 
“ of its vast expenditure to such a degree that its best friends 
“have grave apprehensions whether it can stand. Official 
“returns state the annual deficits from i860 to 1866 to 
“amount to 114 millions sterling. Many of the smaller 
“ States of Europe, such as Turkey, Spain, and Portugal, are 
“in a similar condition. It is a melancholy reflection that, 
“admirable as are the enterprise, invention, skill, and laborious 
“industry of the toiling millions of producing classes in 
“Europe, they are deprived of so large a proportion of the 
“fruits of their labours by the perpetual drain made upon 
“them to sustain this armed rivalry kept up by their rulers.” 

Mr. Legoyt, the Secretary of the Statistical Society of 
Paris, writes—“ Let us for a moment suppose that by an 
“understanding with the Great Powers a disarming in the 
* proportion of one half was effected, immediately two millions 
‘“‘of men from twenty to thirty-five, constituting the flower 
“of the population of that age, are restored to labours of 
“peace, and at once an annual saving of £64,000,000 is 
“ effected on the totality of European budgets.” 

The same author shews further, that this reduction of only 
one half of the armies would be sufficient to complete the 
entire system of railways throughout every state of Europe, 
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and for the establishment of a primary school in every parish 
and commune; and on the other hand, it would enable all 
the national debts of Europe to be paid off in less than forty 
years, thus occasioning an immense alleviation of popular 
burdens, and an incalculable stimulus to business. 

The consequence of war, although for the moment giving 
an unhealthy stimulus to trade, is most hurtful to true pro- 
gress ; it creates a population of paupers, which is the greatest 
bane of modern society in England. This subject is so 
comprehensive that we have thought fit to devote a separate 
section to it, which in a future session will be laid before you. 
It must not be thought that the writer has utopian ideas of a 
universal brotherhood ; and that, were the plans of a certain 
society carried out, wars would be a thing of the past. 
Unfortunately human nature must fight out first that which 
in the end is negociated by diplomatists. The aim of this 
paper is to deprecate the use of large standing armies 7” times 
of peace. ‘They can only serve in periods of tranquillity as a 
means of effecting the purposes of despotism. 

A celebrated philosopher has remarked that soldiers in 
times of peace are like chimneys in the summer; but the 
simile ends there, because the prime cost of building the 
chimney once effected, there is no extra expenditure when 
no fuel is used. How different with military forces. 

The mind of the people is slowly awakening to the truth 
that defence from outward attack is the duty of every 
citizen ; but it is also equally awakening to the fact, that 
rulers’ quarrels are not peoples’ quarrels; and we may hope 
for the time when dynastic warfare shall cease for ever. 

The lesson we can draw from the study of political economy, 
and especially that which has regard to public indebtedness, 
is, that the due payment of those debts already incurred, 
and the true and legitimate honour of nations is to be best 
effected not by war and bloodshed, but by peace and its 
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consequent prosperity. Would that the time were nigh when 
we might say in the words, though not in the sense, of the 
immortal bard— 


“ Farewell the plumed troops, and the big wars, 
“That make ambition virtue! O, Farewell! 

‘‘ Farewell the neighing steed and the shrill trump, 
“The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
“The royal banner; and all quality, 

“Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war! 
“And O you mortal engines, whose rude throats 

“ Th’ immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit, 
“ Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone!” 


ON THE 
POLITICAL ECONOMY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Part IJ.—THE Poor Laws. 


By B. L. Benas, Esq. 


(Reap DkcEMBER 30rH, 1869.) 





“THE poor shall never cease out of the Jand.” Four thou- 
sand years of practical experience have confirmed this truth. 
We have never heard of a period of history when the poor 
existed not. In the land flowing with milk and honey, whose 
soil is rendered sacred by the glorious traditions of old; in the 
classic land, enriched by bard, sculptor, and philosopher ; in 
that gigantic military realm, whose eagles waved triumphantly 
from shore to shore—everywhere there were poor to be found. 
And when the military adventurers of Spain invaded golden 
lands and shared a princely spoil, too soon were needy ones 
to be found even amongst these. We may take it for granted, 
then, that poverty exists in every community, especially of 
civilized men, and it is not only a duty enjoined by religion, 
but an undeniable law of expediency, that those must be 
assisted who cannot assist themselves. 

It is certainly more easy to find fault, and criticise a 
system that has grown with an artificial state of society, 
than to prescribe a remedy. It flows less from want of 
management by those who have the system under control, 
than from the positive difficulty, under a constitutional govern- 
ment, in coping with that which an enlightened despotism 
would be able to grasp more firmly. We are too well aware 
of the advantages which a representative form of government 
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gives to mankind even to hint that a more arbitrary form 
would be better able to command the means of ameliorating 
the condition of our suffering population ; but the facts still 
remain the same, that we have in England a large population 
unable to earn their sustenance, entirely dependent upon the 
earnings of those who are able to maintain themselves; and 
further, that whilst for Imperial purposes we have a compara- 
tively equitable mode of taxation, for the relief of the poor, 
or rather in those districts where the poor abound, the burden 
falls upon those that suffer most, while those districts where 
affluence abounds are spared from the penalty which the 
others have to pay. This indeed is a glaring evil. It would 
be equivalent to making those parts of the realm which are 
most accessible to an invading force, pay a large premium 
for the defence which their position costs the country, whilst 
those more happy districts far removed from any danger 
of invasion, would pay correspondingly less. 

We may divide our poor into three classes :— 

1. Those that will work, but can obtain no employment. 

2. ‘Those that are, from physical causes, (infirmity, or 
old age,) incapacitated for work. 

3. Those that can work, and will not work. 

So long as the feudal system existed in England in its 
entirety, very little was heard of the necessity for poor laws ; 
because the serf was then the virtual property of the owner 
of the soil, and the landlord generally cared for his vassals. 
The foreign wars, however, of Edward III introduced a new 
feature into the social economy of the country. Men were half 
forced and half tempted by their lords to enlist under their 
banners; and many, in consideration of their valour upon the 
battle field, were promised independence. The wars over, 
these men were unfit to work, unwilling to till the ground ; 
and, habituated to a roving life, they became, in many in- 
stances, vagabonds and criminals. 
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Thus we find in the 12th year of the reign of Richard II, 
in 1888, a law enacted by the Parliament—‘ To devise some 
“means of supporting ‘impotent’ beggars and others having 
“no means of livelihood.” This act may be termed the foun- 
dation-stone of our poor-law system. 

The act further states—‘ That a convenient sum shall be 
“paid and distributed yearly out of the fruits and profits of 
“the several Churches, by those who shall have the said 
“‘ Churches in proper use, and by their successors, to the poor 
“parishioners in aid of their living and sustenance for ever.” 

Thus indirectly, and in rather a clumsy manner, the poor 
were relieved by the State. The Church was no doubt allowed 
to gather supplies for this purpose. In consideration for 
this permission, the Church spared the State the responsibility 
of caring for the poor. 

That the poor were really contented under this system, the 
evidence will hardly allow us to believe. We hear of large 
revolts like those of Wat Tyler and of Jack Cade, but the 
smaller local riots no doubt were left unrecorded, partly from 
the deficient means for the communication of news, and more 
especially from the desire to leave these things in obscurity. 
But when serfdom had entirely ceased in England, and, above 
all, when Henry VIII possessed himself of the property of 
the monasteries throughout the land, the government, which | 
had hitherto interposed the Church between itself and the 
needy, was now brought face to face with its destitute sub- 
jects. If the spoils of the monasteries had been devoted to 
the maintenance, under State control, of the poor for whom 
indeed the original bequests to the Church were made, instead 
of being shared amongst those who assisted to plunder the 
Church, the change of title to the property might perhaps 
have left little cause for regret; but as it was, the poor lost 
the support they had hitherto depended upon, without receiv- 
ing an adequate substitute; and a series of legislative enact- 
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ments was framed by Henry VIII's parliament, though without 
in any way checking the increase of pauperism. One of these, 
passed in the 22nd year of this sovereign’s reign, cap. 12, was 
“to grant licences to such poor people as they might consider 
“most in need, to beg alms within certain districts ;” and 
another, that “sturdy vagabonds and valliant beggars may 
“be kept to continual labor ;” with the provision that “a sturdy 
“ beggar is to be whipped the first time, his right ear cropped 
“the second, and if he again offend to be sent to the next gaol 
“till the quarter sessions, there to be indicted for wandering, 
loitering and idleness; and if convicted shall suifer execu- 
“tion as a felon and an enemy to the commonwealth.” 

In the reign of Edward VI, 3, 4, cap. 16, we find it 
enacted— That in Whitsun week, the Minister or Church- 
“wardens shall appoint collectors to gently ask every man 
“ and woman what they, of their charity, will give towards the 
“relief of the poor, and if any obstinately or frowardly 
“refuse to give, the bishop is to send for him to induce and 
‘persuade him by charitable ways and means.” 

From the various causes enumerated in a previous para- 
graph, the ‘‘ rogues, vagabonds and sturdy beggars” continued 
to increase, until, at the time of Elizabeth, in the 14th year 
of her reign, a really practical remedy was attempted by an 
act, which ran thus—‘‘ The Justices of the Peace were to tax 
‘and assess all the inhabitants dwelling within the said 
“division to a certain weekly charge, according to the cir- 
“ cumstances or incomes of parties, to be applied in support 
“of the poor.” 

Subsequently the wars in the Low Countries, Spain, Italy, 
&c., had so reduced the productive industry of the land, that 
in the 48rd Elizabeth, the Magistrates were empowered to in- 
demnify those that suffered by fire, water, internal commotion, 
or other casualties ; but however much we may praise the 
humane and charitable motives that induced this legislation, 
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it was found in practice that only those received assistance who 
had influence with the local authorities, and that it merely 
touched the surface of the great evil it sought to check. 

From this period until that of the Revolution the state of 
the poor in this country was wretched in the extreme. 

Civil war, with its train of misfortunes, having done its 
worst, after the lull that took place after the Restoration, we 
find, from tables prepared by Gregory King, in 1684, that the 
amount of poor’s rate collected in England and Wales 
amounted to £699,000. If we take into account that the 
population of the country was less than one-fourth of what it 
is now, and the value of money about five times the present 
rate, a mechanic only earning 5d. per day, we may imagine that 
the poverty in the country was very great. However, during 
the reign of William and Mary and their successor, we find 
less indigence, owing, no doubt, to the impetus given to trade 
by the successful wars carried on by these sovereigns. 

During the reign of George I, through the good govern- 
ment and economy practised by the ministers of that king, 
the poor’s rate for the three years previous to the Spanish 
war of 1739 was but £520,000 on an average; but in 
1750, owing to disasters both on sea and land, the cess 
advanced to £690,000; in 1760 to £960,000; in 1770 to 
£1,306,000; in 1776, at the commencement of that war 
which we to this day have cause to regret, viz., with the 
American colonies, it advanced to £1,520,000; and at the 
conclusion, in 1788, to £2,132,000. In the year 1800 it 
amounted to £3,861,000; in 1810 to £5,407,000; in 1812 
to £6,680,000; and in 1818 to £7,516,000. 

The effects of the wars with Napoleon having ceased, we 
find the country regaining itself, and in 1823 the sum became 
reduced to £5,772,962, and in 1824 to £5,736,968. 

The prosperity of the country being somewhat checked, we 
find, in 1832, the cess again advancing to £7,036,968, 
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Dividing the amount into persons, we find in 1818, 971,918 
persons relieved ; in 1814, 953,995 ; in 1815, 895,978, being 
about 1 in 10 of the population. 

We have made 1832 a halting point until the last year, 
1868, because in both these years a change in the consti- 
tution took place, largely affecting the population in general ; 
and whether it was the result of this particular legislation 
or not, we have every reason to congratulate ourselves 
upon the great improvement which then took place in our 
social condition. A mere superficial observer would remark 
that we have quite enough wretchedness, poverty and pau- 
perism, and that there were no times like those ‘‘ when George 
“the Third was king ;” but they who trouble themselves a 
little with statistics will readily perceive that whilst we have 
not been able to conquer the great monster of pauperism, we 
have been able to grapple with it and to keep it in check, and 
if we have yet much to do, it is pleasing to know that much 
has been done. 

We had, on the Ist of January, 1869, paupers of all 


classes— 
Receiving in-door relief .......scseeees 168,417 
Receiving out-door relief ..........+. 878,152 
Bota Ss, Setwneress Fates 1,046,569 


to the amount of £7,498,061, being, on a population of 
about 21,540,000, 6s. 114d. per head ; whilst in 1818, with 
a population of about 138,000,000, we had 971,918 paupers, 
at a cost of about £7,000,000. 

Between the years 1832 and 1869, the smallest amount 
required for the poor was in 1887, at the accession of Her 
Majesty to the throne. We had then, with a population of 
about 15,000,000, an expenditure of £4,044,741. 

We shall now examine the statistics of the present time— 
the latest obtainable being for the year 1868. 


- 
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We find, that with a population of about twenty millions, 
we have expended in poor relief £7,498,061, being an increase 
of £538,220 upon the preceding year, the rate per head on 
the entire population being 6s. Lld$d. For this sum 168,417 
obtained in-door relief, and 878,152 obtained out-door relief : 
total number of paupers 1,046,569, or rather more than 
5 per cent. of our population. Of this number 316,460 were 
adult, able-bodied paupers, exclusive of vagrants; 145,750 
of these adult able-bodied were in-door paupers ; and 170,710 
out-door. The increase of pauperism on the year was 61,054, 
or about 6 per cent. 

Relief in aid of wages is given to a greater extent in 
Lancashire than in any other county. 


Of Insane paupers, we have...... 19,083 males. 
ss bi at eck Nei: 24,124 females. 
about + » cent. on the population. 


The separate statistics for Lancashire are as follows :— 








Receipts from poor rates Expended in relief to 
in Lancashire...... £1,088,753 17 0 the poor .......... £694,540 0 0 
Receipts from Govern- In law expenses ...... 3,002 10 0 
BVCING Paha: ino. oof oe uw ooeirai 43,616°12 0 | Salaries, Wer... 2.3. FE005- 9 0 
Sundry expenses not 
T otal Yeceipts .s...... 1,082,870 9 0 connected with relief 99,804 4 0 
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The population of Lancashire at the last census was 
2,453,910. These consisted of— 


341 per cent. of the Domestic class. 


OG = " Commercial _,, 
G'S Oe. ‘ Agricultural ,, 
24°83 +s, “ Industrial __,, 


In-door paupers, able-boedied—- 


Males.. Mab ieellsiteauneenese: DOS 
ew ae eee eiaber LOS 
Children andor; 16. Sripectadtadt bool 
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In-door paupers, not able-bodied— 


M ales i cdsscudaanctehasaeeaeeneed 3815 

Wenieles... cae icanstsranerars 3601 

Children under lb ~ cccostsecene 4664 
Lunatics— 

WE AIGS: ca cuveratimens RRC Ar 845 

Pemalesicat tie eieviesecone 931 

Children. a4 Glo ecey vane ee BP 107 
Out-door paupers, able-bodied— 

WMiglegss<. seacatysdicsGeeneeaens 2b 

TOT GLOR Sxc-sxa Sacre eceneeanee as? 10,554 

Children under-16" .:;..cess. 25,086 


Out-door paupers, not able bodied— 


VERLAG tcate aaa santas tekaaceee 5,851 
enaales .: otaeratlaweehoters 16,685 
Children ander 36...cvecseses 2.317 


EMIGRATION OF PAUPERS. 

The total amount expended in Lancashire for emigration 
purposes (that is to say, connected with the Poor Law Board) 
in 1868 was £5, to send one adult from Bolton to Canada. 

The total for the entire kingdom was £167, being for 
twenty-two persons, of whom twelve were sent to Canada, 
two to Australia, and eight to New Zealand. 

Having examined these statistics, compiled from Govern- 
ment sources, and which are as reliable as any that can be 
obtained, we cannot but be astonished at the great world of 
want staring us in the face; and were we only taxed for those 
persons that are really needy we might have no great reason 
for complaining, but our system breeds a mass of imposture, 
and tends to keep alive generations of persons who have 
lost the honourable pride of self-maintenance. 

At the commencement of my paper I divided the poor into 
three classes. 

1, Those that will work but can obtain no employment. 

2. Those who, from physical causes, are unable to work. 

3. Those that can work and will not. 
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To the first of these divisions it should be our duty to offer 
every aid; and in this the Poor Law Board has taken an 
excellent step in the right direction, by ordering that artizans, 
who are unable to obtain employment in the district in which 
they reside, and who are sure of receiving work in another 
part of the country, may be assisted to proceed thither. 
This is undoubtedly one of the best ideas that has hitherto 
been carried practically into effect, because many a mechanic 
would gladly proceed to another part of England to seek 
employment but for the fact that, living as he does from hand 
to mouth, he cannot pay his fare; and many would rather 
starve than put up with the miseries of tramping, where they 
have to harbour on the road with the vilest classes. 

It would be difficult to manage the relief of the aged and 
infirm otherwise than as it is at present, though possibly a 
weekly stipend would save a vast amount in salaries necessi- 
tated by the maintenance of our workhouses. The difficulty 
attendant upon allowing old and infirm paupers a weekly sum 
in order that they might maintain themselves, arises mainly 
from the risk that the money given to them might be dissipated 
by worthless members of their families, whilst the recipients 
would be as badly off as ever. 

We do not generally look to Russia for examples in social 
economy, but I am informed that in St. Petersburgh aged 
and infirm paupers are not maintained in workhouses, but are 
quartered upon persons who notify to the local authorities 
that they have lodgings to let, and the landlords are paid by 
the corporation. Further, it is arranged that so many pounds 
of bread are given by the corporation bakers; so much meat 
by the butchers; and a suit of clothing periodically, by firms 
who have contracted for the supply, the corporation paying for 
the cost of these. A mere trifle in money is given to each, 
so that it is only possible for them to keep body and soul 
together. This system avoids the workhouse, entailing as it 
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does huge buildings, the cost of which is unproductive capital, 
burdened still more by the salaries of the officials. 

Of all paupers, the most difficult to manage are those that 
can work and will not. Unfortunately we have above a 
quarter of a million of these, and for the existence of them 
we have ourselves not a little to blame. 

Much as I should regret to see education offensively com- 
pulsory—great as I am aware are the difficulties of educating 
the masses—still, compulsory education would be better than 
none at all. 

When I tell you that of a thousand paupers in one locality 
only four could read and write well, 297 could read and write 
imperfectly, and the rest not at all, we have some clue to 
the cause of pauperism. 

You are no doubt aware there are two societies agitating 
for the elementary education of the entire masses of the 
kingdom—the one, the Manchester Union, advocating denomi- 
national education, to be supported by a national rate—the 
other, the Birmingham League, urging that education be 
totally unsectarian, and supported by local rates. Individually 
I shall not express my preference for either scheme, but 
we must in self-defence move in this most important matter ;— 
raise the level of the man, and he will be more self-reliant, 
and feel that shame of taking relief which at present he 
does not feel. It is more important now than ever, for the 
masses are now nearly the masters of England, and we dare 
not delay ; indeed it is thought that in the very next session 
of Parliament a bill will be brought forward to further the 
elementary teaching of the lower classes of the population.* 
Our very existence is at stake if pauperism increases. 

‘Nulla unquam de morte hominis cunctatio longa est.” 
We must indeed act in this matter, before it becomes too 
difficult to grapple with. 


* Since the reading of this paper this has been done. 
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You will no doubt have observed the ridiculously small 
sum spent for emigration purposes. When we consider that we 
have colonies, whose only want is population, we might 
transform beings who are a burden to the country into persons 
who are helping us onward to prosperity. There is un- 
doubtedly a difficulty in making the Government a promoter 
of emigration, as it would encourage many to apply to 
Government for assistance to emigrate instead of doing it 
from their own resources; but some scheme might be 
devised for making emigrants refund the amount they have 
cost the Government by gradual repayments. 

The most important observation I have to make upon the 
poor-law system is on the mode of levying the amounts: which 
is upon property and not upon income, and that it is a local 
and not a general rate. Whilst some parishes pay 4d. in the 
pound, and some not at all, others have to pay 2s. and 3s. in 
the pound ; and furthermore, the poorer the parish, the more 
the householders have to pay, whilst the richer parishes, and 
those best able to afford it, pay but little. Again, a person 
that requires large premises to carry on his business, is rated 
unfairly compared with many trades and professions that require 
but little space to conduct their business, and which may be 
possibly more lucrative than the others that require large and 
expensiverentals. Take, for example, a stockbroker, a solicitor, 
a public company—each of these requires comparatively less 
premises than a draper, ironmonger, or manufacturer; the 
latter are, however, rated far higher for the poor than the 
former, and many are compelled to have large and showy 
premises in leading thoroughfares, in order to achieve that 
which is done in a back office in our larger cities. Were 
people therefore made to support the poor in proportion 
to their incomes, the discrepancies would not be so glaring 
as they are now. Further, a person that derives his income 
from coupons of stocks and shares, escapes entirely from his» 
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obligation to support the poor if he lives in a moderately- 
rented house. 

This is an ascertained fact, that in an average year, say 
1865, when the rate of income tax was 4d. in the pound, 
it realized £7,985,774 ; whilst the expenditure for the poor 
was, for the same year, £6,264,961. 

A Government rate upon the whole of the kingdom would 
be a far more equitable mode of drawing a revenue than the 
present system, and about 4d. in the pound for poor rate would 
amply meet the expenditure. Many distinguished political 
economists have avowed this; but we are aware that our 
machine of Government moves slowly, though, perhaps, it is 
better that important changes should be carefully weighed 
before taking action. 

Pauperism is an evil, to remedy which should be the aim 
and study of practical statesmen. It enervates the country 
and is a drag upon its resources; and however much we 
may endeavour to conceal it from others and from our- 
selves, it is the sorest point in our social economy. Were it 
not for this, the future of England would be unclouded. How 
aptly it was said— 


“Oh England! model to thy inward greatness, 

“ Like little body with a mighty heart, 

“ What might’st thou do that honour would thee do, 

“ Were all thy children kind and natural !”—Henry I. 


THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY 
OF THE WARRINGTON BLUE COAT SCHOOL. 


By John Bowes, Master of the Institution. 


(Reap Marcu 10TH, 1870.) 


AmonG the Greeks, schools in our sense of the term were 
almost unknown. The Romans had large private establish- 
ments, conducted by Liverti, in which were taught reading, 
writing, arithmetic, music, and dancing; but this provision 
was for the richer classes: for the poor there was none. The 
mental condition of these children, except in rare instances, 
was left to the discipline of external circumstances. During 
the middle ages, there was in our own country a retrogression 
rather than an advance. Even among the nobles, a high 
value was not attached to the possession of learning ; 
“Scholarship,” as it was called, being regarded as the exclu- 
sive prerogative of the monks. It was not till the time of 
Henry VI that schools for the education of youth began to 
be established in this country in any considerable numbers. 
But these were Grammar Schools, and not intended for the 
poor. It is true that some of them were expressly founded 
for the instruction of ‘‘ poor folks’ children,” and that in the 
statutes of many of them provision was made for the admission 
of such in small proportion, and under certain restrictions ; 
but, taken as a whole, they were for the education of the sons 
of the middle classes. The right of the poor to a participa- 
tion in the benefits of learning had not then begun to be 
acknowledged. The foundation of Grammar Schools for the 
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benefit of the middle ranks of society was itself regarded as 
a great concession and privilege—as an extension of education 
to the utmost limits to which it was necessary or expedient 
to carry it. 

It would be an interesting but rather comprehensive inquiry 
to write a history of the establishment of primary schools 
for the instruction of the people. A passing glance at the 
subject generally will, however, fitly introduce this paper 
on the Warrington Blue Coat School. 

Certain it is that the honour of establishing the first of 
these schools, for the poor, belongs to ourselves—to us who, 
as a nation, are so reproached by our continental neighbours 
for the neglect of the education of our people. If we except 
those attached to monasteries, the first school erected ex- 
pressly for the education of poor children was Phillipps’ 
School, Sutton-St. Mary, in Lincolnshire. This school was 
founded in 1492, in pursuance of the will of the benevolent 
individual whose name it bears.* 

From this time, similar schools sprang up in various parts 
of the country, though very slowly at first. For eleven years 
after the foundation of the Phillipps’ School, no others were 
established ; but at the end of that time, in 1508, we find 
that four were founded and endowed. Forty-six years then 
elapsed without the foundation of a single school of the kind. 
The intervals between their establishment became, however, 
less and less, towards the end of the sixteenth century ; and 
from 1600 to 1837 there was not a year that was not marked 
by the foundation of one or more of these schools. No fewer 
than ten, twenty, or thirty schools were subsequently erected 
during the twelve months, while in 1719 no fewer than forty 
were established. ‘The years in which our forefathers were 
most industrious in founding these schools were the first 


* “Digest of Schools and Charities for Education, as reported on by the 
“‘ Commissioners of Inquiry into Charities.” 
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thirty-eight years of the eighteenth century, namely about 
the time of Queen Anne, who did much to promote their 
establishment. 

These schools suggested to continental nations the idea of 
establishing similar ones for their own people. The English 
free schools formed the original type of the primary schools 
of every other European country. In a sermon preached in 
1760 by Archdeacon Kennett, it 1s stated that the good 
example of England in founding schools had diffused itself 
through other Protestant states and kingdoms, who after our 
model were setting up similar charity schools in Holland, 
Switzerland, Prussia, Saxony, and even in Muscovy.* 


I now come to the subject of my paper, which is one that 
was suggested to me some years ago. I was reminded that 
Mr. Marsh had dealt ably with our Grammar School, while 
Mr. Bright had told similarly the tale of the Warrington 
Academy ;t and that a paper on the Institution over which it 
has been my privilege to preside for the last eighteen years, 
would add another chapter to the History of Warrington, and 
one, too, not devoid of interest. I accepted the task; and in 
the imperfect performance of it, I must acknowledge my great 
obligations to the Trustees of the Institution, as well as to 
Mr. Beamont, Mr. James Nicholson, F.S.A., and others. 

The origin of the Warrington Blue Coat School was a very 
humble one, and dates as far back as the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Among the School records is preserved 
“An Account of y°® foundation, increase, and management of 
‘“‘ Lands and Moneys given for y® education and binding poore 
“children of y° Township of Warrington to Apprenticeships 
“and other Charitable uses.” The following is an extract :— 


“Mr. Allen of Westm™ gave by will to y® Church- 


1660. « vardens of Warrington a Legacy to put out 5 


* Church Education Directory for 1853. 
+ Transactions, vols, viii and xi. 
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“several poore boys at 14 years old to Apprenticeships to 
“Some handicraft trade and to take to their assistance 
““¥® Overseers of y° Poore.” 


1677. “The Said Legacy was paid and was £180. Several 
“of y® Principal Inhabitants thought it better to 
‘raise a Stock for y° Poore than to on out 5 Poore Boys 
es did themselves Contribute good Sums to that end and 
“added £13 19s. Od. of some old Stock (but does not say 
“what y® old Stock was for). And did amongst themselves 
‘appoint ‘Trustees to put y® Stock to Interest and apply 
‘.y° Produce to.y® use of. y° poore.” 


“ The Trustees did apply it so. Some to put pode Children 
“to Apprenticeships, to send up Students to y® Universities, 
“to Relieve poore old People, to cure the Lame and diseased, 
“to pay Rents for y® poore, to Cloath poore Children &c. to 
“prefer y™ to Services, to carry poore people to London & 
“Treland, To pay for y® table of poore Children, &c., As 
“Appears by y°® Trustees Acco’ by which it is plain y* y® 
“Trustees Acted at discretion and laid out y® produce of 
“‘y° Stock where & as they thought it would do most good 
~ to y~ Poore, 


“Note y* Several of y® Trustees were founders of y® Stock.”* 


The “ Stock” thus raised was put out at interest in small 
sums, as the following records testify :— 


iba.) cst. pad! 
George Moores of High Leigh, John Birchall of 
Culcheth, and John Holcroft of Culcheth, by 
bondrdated 23rd August, VOTO" caxcisebocsitdden vets 10 00 00 


William Turner of Parre, Thurstan Cowley of Windle, 
and Joseph Potts of Kecleston, by bond dated 
Leb disbruarty, LOS0 C2 iin. batinetethtanhs skcladenns 30 00 00 


Henry Taylor of Knowsley, Thomas Glover of Prescot, 
and John Barrow of Hyton, by bond dated ye 
DOC NERPCHMLGSI Salis chia sid aticield vena te ccc natees 50 00 00 


Samuell Hatton, Matthew Page, and Peter Naylor, 
all of Warrington, by bond dated 21st November, 
DOCU Cackarganeslee tt teoetone saleonsoswton vel snes enmuyetbices 40 00 00 


Hamblet Woods of Risley, and Henry Woods of 
Whiston, by bond dated 29th November, 1686... 60 00 00 


John Chorley of Warrington, by bond dated Ist May, 
LESO™ acu dcctuacangaesiiohy cesees cvcicasicvsaes ueaenecenys we =00 00 00 


* Vide Note A, Appendix. 
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The original Trustees being, with Mr. Allen, the founders 
of the “ Stock,” acted at discretion and laid out the “‘ produce” 
in a variety of charitable objects as agreed upon. The follow- 
ing are typical items of expenditure :— 


ibs. 8:5; 

1677. To John Pickering for a great Booke......... erat Ole O00 700 
», Lo Widow Tilsley’s Son when he went to be 

POA PLCMIICS reno vacecess oan ecnete ctvaeleoeiuees 01 00 00 


»  LoJohn Burtonwood of Church Street, when 
he went to be an Apprentice in London... 01 93 00 


» Lo William Burtonwood when he went to 
Oxford by the consent of agny of the 


Inhabitants of Warrington .. de 05 00 00 

» Lo William Burgess with John Haven his 
UPRODLICE, «d.casecideschonk sy sisicgvost sa eses peste 00 02 00 

1681. To the Overseers about Key’s daughter going 
EO OPNCUONE. orscaioitoia a sfesieia's saab niaeRhl eS cine eR iaus 001 00 00 

1682. ffor Cloaths for Agnus Seddons’ two sons to 
prefer them im Manchester ....is<isv1cs<coees 000 19 00 


» Lent by order of the Jury to John Bent and 
John Banks to follow the suit for the 


poore against the Parish “ics sdssscceeeces nes 005 00 00 
1683. To Widow Lyon towards her journey to 

TOME ONL Fis, dfentd Go Guido od cain de ncelelde sane aes O0Le 10.700 
1689. Payd wth Thomas Millington’s Sonne to send 

Piha, COM OC ONL- or). d scdesieng'o5cculse aos eee O0E 00 200 


» Lo Themas Winstanley for Curing his legge... 001 10 00 


1693. Paid Nathan Skelhorn for curing the arme of 
Widow Clare’s child and Saving it from 
being cutiof and for hertabless..5.0503 6: 002 02 00 


1695. To cash paid Mary Unsworth towards the 
maintenance of her four fatherless children 
Atbs. 1s. 0d. upon which John Mill of 
Dallam is bound in 20Ibs 0s. 0d. that the 
said widdow and her children shall not be 
troublesome to the town for three years. 
This is done by the consent of Mr. John 
Warle amd Oller et ssi Mises’ mde steomaasias ou 


1705. Pd Eliz. Leyland when she went to Ireland... 2 15 0 
1724. To Dr. Wilbraham towards curing Penketh’s 


Pi og aE aan BPR coon ad eee cect rex Co e020 
1733. To John Turner towards ye Education of his 
wife’s children by a former husband ...... Leni apa) 


The name of the first Treasurer to the “ poore’s money ” 
does not appear, but a Mr. Peake early took an interest in 
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the working of the Charity, and filled that office, as will be 
seen from the following entry :— 


“The whole Summe of the poore’s money of Warrington 
“received by Mr. Peake as appears by his Papers of accounts 
“‘which was in the year 1668, being part of Mr. Allen's 
“ money with 1 libs. 19s. 00d. of the old stocke is in the whole 
“ 132tbs. 13s. 02d. The improvement of it by way of interest 
“A7tbs. 15s. 06d. Now add this 47tbs. 15s. 06d. of interest 
“ money to the principal which is 132tbs. 13s. 02d. and then 
“ the whole charge uppon Mr. Peake will be 180tbs. 08s. 08d.” 


At the death of Mr. Peake the bonds and balance in cash 
were handed over to the new Treasurer, Mr. Earle,* with the 


following memorandum :— 
* March 29th, 1677. 

“The Ballance of this account being 46tbs. 9s. 2d. is this 
“day paid by Mrs. Peake and the above Bonds given in the 
“hands of Mr. John Earle fforeman of the Jury.” 

Mr. Earle filled the office three years in succession, when 
he handed in his resignation and statement of accounts as 
follows :— 

“A perticuler and exact account of what moneyes and 
“ Bonds are this day delivered by Mr. John Earle unto John 
“Barnes, Jeremy Smethurst, John Naylor, and Thomas 
“ Chony, being the Trustees nominated and agreed upon this 
“21st day of October, Anno Dom. 1680.” 

For the next ten years there were few changes in the Com- 
mittee of management. The most active Trustees, in addition 
to those already named, were— 

Mr. Robert Bewley, first mentioned in 1680. 


» 4axeo. Darbyshire., .,, ss OU: 
. wobn Gotlborne’>».,, 33° F680, 
» William Patten* _,, SublLGet. 
», Lhos. Heywood* _,, }) “8681. 
,, John Chorley ie ro SOR Se: 
», Matthew Page % ped G85. 
», John Leech ‘ 5» D685. 
» Robt. Birley A 1 OCD. 
» John Barrow Ks » 1LbOR: 


* Vide Note B, Appendix. 
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A few years’ experience sufficed to prove to the Trustees 
that their capital was not profitably invested, as appears from 
the following resolution :— 


“ Anno 1690. Or thereabouts, the Trustees finding that 
““ Several Sums of Mony put to Interest were lost (by people 
“ failing) Resolved to lay out y° Remaining Stock on Lands 
“weh cost £471 Is. 6d. The purchase Deeds were made to 
“ye then Trustees, Mr. Earle, Mr. Will™ Patten, & Mr. John 
“ Barnes, And no Special use or Trust mentioned.” 


Mr. William Patten was Treasurer from 1692 till his death, 
when Mr. Earle again resumed the office, to be succeeded in 
1701 by Mr. Thomas Patten.* 

In 1709 “Jonathan Blackburne, Esq.,* Thomas Patten, 
“John Goulborne, and Thos. Patten were the ffeoffees for 
“y® lands and monys belonging to y® poore children of 
“Warrington.” In the accounts for that year is the following 
entry: — 

“ Received from Alderman Earle y® Ballance of his father’s 
“acco® 40tbs. 05s, 033d.” 

The next few years witness the gradual development of the 
Trust, further sums being invested in land. To effect this 
desirable object several of the Trustees contributed handsome 
donations, as appears from the acounts. 


“In 1702 Mr. Earle being y® only surviving Ffeoffee 
“made a Deed of Ffeoffment to the present Ffeoffees Mr. 
“ Blackburne, &c. 


“These ‘Trustees (in 1705) bought a piece of Land on 
“y° Hast side of y° Heath from the Lady Edgworth which 
“cost £27.” 


“The Same being Enclosed, the next year was found 
“inconvenient for y° Road, my Lord Warrington (upon 
“ application made to him) made a Deed of Exchange whereby 
“he gave y® South Side of y° Heath for y®° East Side w°? 
“was levelled and improved in 1707 and afterwards Let to 
“Charles Ranson for 2l years at £8 y° first year and £10 
“wo Annum afterwards.” 


* Vide Note B, Appendix. 
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The following items of expenditure occur in the accounts 


for 1706 :— 
BBs. (G8 1 ke 
To my Lord Warrington’s Steward for Deeds of 
Exchange for Lady Edgworth’s land for ye 
South Siderol ye: dicath” 5.4: sassosiscgante teawuacens 01 O01 06 
Spent at the Execution of the Counter part.........00 00 01 00 
“In 1710 the Ffeoffees having observed y* y°® buildings in 
“Hatton Did Every Year Swallow up a great deal of the 
“Rents to keep y™ in Repair, resolved to pull down all y°® 
“buildings on Holbrook’s tenem* and to build a good Barn, 
“Stable, & Shippons, &c., very much wanted on Barrow’s 
“tenem' which was performed; whereupon Barrow’s tenem! 
“was Let at £18 10s. y Annum & Holbrook’s at £6 » Annum 
“by w°? means Rents advanced and Repairs less chargeable. 
“So that these two Hatton Estates made consid'ably more 
“clear mony yearly than they did Before; w°" together with 
“‘y® Heath Ground £10 » Ann., Westleigh Lands* advancing, 
“and Several Legacies and gifts coming in to teach poore 
“Children to Read, Write, &c.” 


We now arrive at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when so much was done, as I have before mentioned, in the 
way of establishing primary schools. It was in the year 
1711 that this Charity was first constituted an educational 
one. The Trustees of that day (like their successors to the 
“present time), while ready to acknowledge the high value of 
secular instruction, were strongly impressed with the belief 
that education to be worthy the name must be based upon 
religion. That they were actuated by this high view of their 
responsibilities the following records testify :— 


‘ The present Ffeoffees observing and finding by Experience | 


“yt to take poore boys, Beggers Rude and unmannerly taught 
“nothing yt was good by their Parents, but rather given to 
“lying, swearing, cursing, gaming, loitring away all y° Lord’s 
“ Day, &c., thus miserably brought up and put to Apprentice- 
“ships many of y™ overrun their Masters, the Mony lost & 
“the children come to nothing y* was good. It was therefore 
“thought necessary in order to Rescue Such poor Children 
“from Ignorance and Vitious courses of living & to make 


* “ Westleigh Lands” were left to the Charity by Arthur Borron, Esq. 
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“y™ fit for Apprenticeships, to bring them under good Dis- 
“cipline first by putting y™ to y® Charity School, there to 
“learn y® knowledge & Practice of y® Christian Religion as 
“profest in y® Church of England, to learn to Read, Write 
“Say y® Church Catechism, Sing Psalms, Every Lord's Day 
“to go to Church, And on Work Days to prayers, there to 
“make their Responses and to: belrave themselves decently, 
“and in these Circumstances to put them to App’?® is certainly 
““y® best way to make y™ good Serv to God and their 
** Masters, Good and Serviceable in their Generations, to 
“their Neighbours and their Posterities, by bringing up their 
‘own Children Religiously and Orderly. 

“All these things considered The present Ffeoffees did 
“Anno 1711 put 24 Boys to School all with Caps and bands 
“(And to Encourage their Parents to keep y™ to School) do 
“cloath 12 of y™ once a year, and at abo’ 14 years of age 
“put y™ to Apprenticeships w* new cloaths, Bible & Common 
“* Prayer Book.” 


These boys, thenceforth called the “ Blew” boys, attended 
as day scholars the old Charity School (which was situated 
in the centre of the town behind Trinity Chapel) from this 
date till the opening of the present building in 1782. Many 
have thought that this School belonged to the Trustees, but 
this was a mistake. The School site appertained to Trinity 
Church. 

Lhe following extracts from the accounts are noteworthy, 
as showing the price of some kinds of labour and various 
articles of clothing at the dates indicated. In 1711, 24 boys 
were supplied with caps and bands, while 12 of them received 
a complete outfit, including gloves, at a cost of £7 15s. Lidd. 


The following are the items :— 
ips. 8. 7d: 


24 Blew Bonnets for pe Pee Rostecsmsataiercscerte Ole Oo OOF 
24 Shirts for 12 Boys.. Wadobecccpingressisesacs’ CO ONenOO 
Ble tr WANA ont dre ata sacnnsoncesegel oraadetieprssvarse 00 03 09 
Woollen cloth and eae te Sptietiar Aponere airman rege 02 14 OF 
Making... Meese airs nUrepate sean csnespaiacsinecace cies, Oak nO 
Baie eras oe estate Crete teaal cece eoscerdsce ease wainer sens OF “01 ~06 
PSUCIIOR Sac ce ate rteeteacsedtcseetisscle steams cveitentstscdaees OO Ola OO 
POCO DHS Tecoma na teneeveia decides es citisaniscaisi sce caeyatoasares 00 08 06 


Gloves SHOHTH OTE OCHHRETO CHORD HOA GHG HSE SEE HD COPE H HHH SOHO HHH EEO OOGEGO 00 03 08 
v2) 
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In 1718 eleven pairs of shoes cost lib. 2s. 7d.; Mr. 
Rowson was paid 6s. 8d. for brass buttons for “ y® Blew boys’ 
“cloathes,” and 2s. was paid to Mr. Smith, the Schoolmaster, 
as compensation for being “ barred out.’’* 

At the beginning of the year 1721 the following entry 
occurs, and is signed by the gentlemen whose names are 
appended :— 


“We, whose names are hereunto Subscribed, being appointed 
“by a Deed of Trust (bearing Date 21 Day of April, 1720) 
“Trustees for Lands and Monys therein conveyed for 
“y® Education and binding of Poor Children of the Town 
“of Warrington apprentices, for the More easy & effectual 
“ discharge of the Said Trust do agree and resolye— 


ist.—That the Trustees shall meet twice every year, to Consult and 
make what orders Shall be thought Expedient in Relation to 
this Charitable fund; And that y® days of their meeting shall 
be on the first Thursday in May and yé first Thursday after 
Warrington Winter fair at Two o'clock in the Afternoon ; 
That whatever shall be agreed upon by a Majority of Trustees 
then present shall be Observed, provided nothing be ordered 
that is Contrary to the true meaning and Intention of the 
aloresd Deed of ‘Trust. And that such Orders and Resolutions 
Shall be entered in this Book, that Contains an Account of 
this Charity, and Subscribed by Such Persons as are consenting 
to the same. 


2ndly.—That a Treasurer be Chosen every Year, upon y® first 
Thursday in May, who shall Receive all Rents, and Interests 
of Mony belonging to this Charity, and lay out the same 
according to y® Orders and Directions Proscribed by the 
Trustees at their Several meetings. And yt ye Treasurer for 
y® preceding year shall then make his accot® and enter y® ‘same 
in y® Book kept for that purpose to be examined and approved 
by the Trustees then present. 


3rdly.—That five Pounds # Annum be paid to ye Master of ye School 
behind the new Chapel for teaching poor Boys (whose settle- 
ment shall be in y® Township of Warrington) To Read, Write, 
& Say ye Catechism of ye Church of England; Twelve of 
which shall be thoroughly cloathed once & have new Shoes & 
Stockings twice every year, and Hight more, if there be so 
many in the School, have new Shoes & Stockings only with 
y® Rest. And that these poor Boys Shall have Books, Quills, 
Ink and Paper, a Cart Load of Coals every Year Provided and 
their Shoes mended as there Shall be occasion. And that 2 
Shillings Shall be given to the poor Boys at y® Breaking up 


* Vide Note OC, Appendix, 
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of School at Christmas and Two Shillings at Shrovetide and 
that y° School be kept in good Repair. 


Signed 

JONAN BLACKBURNE, 
JoHN HESKETH, Tuos. PatrEn, 
Epmu. Taytor, Tuomas Hrywoop, 
r 
THo. Patten, Tuo. EGERTON, 
JoHN Borron, JOHN WORSLEY, 
JOHN BLACKBURNE, JOHN GOULBORNE. 


The Warrington “ Blews” 150 years ago seem to have 
imitated their “betters” by indulging in the amusement of 
“ cock-throwing,” for in the accounts of 1721, 00fbs. 01s. 04d. 
is charged for “a cock at Shrovetide and cakes.” * 

On the 27th day of May, 1788, a new deed of Trust was 
executed, and the names and description of the Trustees are 


thus recorded :—- 


John Blackburne, Esq.t 
John Borron, Esq. 

John Hesketh, Merch* 

John Haddon, Clerk.t 

Thos. Patten, Gent.t 

Matthew Lyon, Gent.t 

Arthur Borron, Gent. 

Ralph Wright, Linen Draper. 
Joseph Dannet, Woollen Draper. 
Robt Patten.t 

James Sugden, Clerk.t 
William Turner, Linen Draper. 
John Fairclough, Gent. 

Lhe?  von.F 

John Robinson. 

William Hurst, [ronmonger. 


The resolutions passed at the meeting in February, 1721, 


were confirmed, with the following addition :— 


‘““We nominate and appoint James Bolton Schoolmaster 
“of the said Schoole during pleasure, and that the Rev. Mr. 
“Sugden, Ralph Wright, and John Hesketh be Treasurers 
“for this present year, and that they have power to take into 
“ the Schoole such boys as they shall think fit and not exceed- 
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‘ing the above Number, likewise to put out to Apprenticeships 
“such boys as they shall think proper, and that Mr. 
“Lancaster be appointed to Get in Catherine Hoolm’s debt 
“of £50, Mr. Darbyshire’s bond of 20£, and Mr. Waterson’s 
“legacy of 40£.’’* 


The Charity seems to have pursued the even tenor of its 
way, and nothing worthy of remark occurs until it was 
decided to build the present house, except the j saRoire of 
new Trustees. 

In 1764 the list was as follows :—- 


John Blackburne, Esq.* 

John Hesketh, Mercht 

Rev. John Haddon, Rector. 
Thomas Patten, of Bank, Esq.* 
Matthew Lyon.* 

Rev. Arthur Borron. 

Robt. Patton. 

Rev. James Sugden. 

Thos. Lyon, Merch* * 

Robt. Gwyllym, of Bewsey, Esq. 
Thomas Blackburne, of Hale, Esq.* - 
Thomas Patten, Jun., Ksq.* 
John Lyon, Jun., Esq.* 

Edw? Pemberton, M.D. 

Rev. Giles Haddon. 

Matthew Lyon, Jun., Merch* * 
William Hesketh, Merch* 

John Bent, Mercht 

Robt. Patten, Jun. 

John Watkins, Merch* * 
Thomas Dannett, Gentleman. 
Thomas Lee, Merch* 


Three years afterwards the Rev. Edward Owen,* Rector of 
Warrington, was an active member of the Committee of 
Management, and in 1770 the Rev. James Stones, Minister 
of Trinity Chapel, was added to the list. 

We now arrive at the eve of a new epoch in the history of 
the School. Hitherto a limited number of children had been 
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clothed and educated only ; but now it was proposed to add 
board and continuous supervision. To effect this most 
desirable object a large outlay was necessary, as there was no 
building in Warrington suitable for the purpose. A special 
subscription was entered into, headed by John Blackburne, 
Esq. with £500, and followed by the other Trustees and their 
friends, and a sum of £2,000 was soon available for the 
purpose of erecting new buildings. 


On Noy. 20th, 1778, the following minute is entered :— 


“ At a meeting of the Trustees of the Charity School in 
“ Warrington, of which Public Notice was given at the Parish 
“ Church and Trinity Chapel, Ordered that My. Tho* Dannett, 
‘“‘ Treasurer to this Charity, be empowerd to order Clay to be 
“‘ forthwith cast in Alms house field belonging to the said 
“‘ Charity for the purpose of making Bricks for the Building 
* of the School intended for the future Education of Children 
‘upon the said foundation and that (if a general meeting be 
“not called in the meantime) he shall order such a number 
“of bricks and of such sizes as the said Treasurer shall find 
‘* necessary upon consulting Mr. Hope or any other experienced 
‘* architect. 


“ Signed “EE. OwEnN, “ THo® DANNETT, 
‘“ JoHN WatTKIns, “ W™ HESKETH.” 
i, 
*THo® PArrEen, 


The next year the following entries are made :— 


“ At a meeting of the Trustees of the Charity School in 
“ Warrington of which public Notice was given at the Parish 
“Church and Chapel. The plan produced by Mr. Hope for 
“ building a Charity School was approved. And it’s order'd 
“ that Notice be given in the Manchester, Chester and Liver- 
“pool Newspapers, that the Trustees of this Charity will 
“meet on Thursday Ist July, to receive Proposals from such 
“ Workmen as are willing to contract for building the same, 
“ according to a Plan in the hands of Mr. John Watkins. 


“ Warrington 20th May 1779. 


“ Signed “ JoHN BLAcKBURNE. “JOHN WATKINS. 
“'THos. PATTEN. * 'THos, DANNETT.” 
“Wn. HESKETH, 
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“ July 8th, 1779. 


‘The Trustees met to receive proposals for the building of 
“the said Charity School, pursuant to the above order and as 
“some of the Estimates were made in too general a manner 
“ and furthur explanation necessary the meeting was adjourned 
‘to this day when the Trustees approv'd of Mr. Hope's pro- 
“posals and do hereby empowr Mr. John Watkins and 
“ Mr. Thos. Dannett to contract with him and to do what is 
“ furthur necessary towards carrying the same into Execution. 

“ Signed “ 'THos. PATTEN. 

“ JoHN WATKINS. 
“ 'THos. DANNETT.” 


The dawn of 1782 saw the new school, of which the fol- 
lowing is an engraving, opened under the name of 
















































































“THe WARRINGTON BLUE Coat HospItTAt ;” 


and Mr. John Webster,* of Liverpool, was appointed the first 
master. I cannot learn anything of Mr. Webster’s antece- 
dents; but his children, grand-children, and great-grand- 
children have been and are among the most respected of the 
inhabitants of Warrington. 

To celebrate the opening of the new buildings, Mr. Owen, 
rector of the parish, preached an eloquent sermon, a copy of 
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which is preserved in the library of the Historic Society. The 
following is a transcript of the title-page :— 

“The Resources of Christian Charity : a Sermon upon the 
“occasion of opening a Charity School in Warrington, for 
“the purpose of clothing, supporting, and instructing poor 
“ children, upon an incorporated plan, until they are fitted for 
“business. Preached on Sunday, February 3rd, 1782, by 
“ Edward Owen, M.A., Rector of the Parish.” 

At page 22 of this sermon the following note occurs :— 

“Tt is a fact which ought not to be concealed (because it 
“tends to benefit the charity by a distinguished example) 
“that Dr. Enfield,* though a minister in the separation, 
“honoured these sentiments by an expressive mark of his 
“approbation, a liberal contribution, in which he has been 
“followed by several of the principal members of his society.” 


The Unitarian congregation is referred to in this note, and 
I have been informed that Dr. Enfield dismissed his congre- 
gation, on this particular Sunday, at an earlier hour, in order 
that he and they might hear Mr. Owen's sermon, and contri- 
bute their alms. The offertory on the occasion amounted to 
£41 18s. 114d. 

About fourteen years ago the following letter appeared in 
the “ Local Notes and Queries” column of the Warrington 
Guardian. The writer was the late highly-respected Mr. 
William Richardson :— 


“WARRINGTON BLUE CoAT SCHOOL. Sir,—When the 
“Charity School was removed from behind Trinity Chapel in 
“the year 1782, to the present building at Town’s End, the 
“scholars were only six in number, but eighteen other 
‘boys and six girls were elected by lot from the town, of 
““whom I was one, and being found upon examination by old 
“Mr. Watkins to be the best reader of these new scholars, 
‘“my name will be found to stand seventh amongst those ad- 
“mitted to the present building.t 

* * # # * * 

“The girls of the school had for a long time no bonnets 

“over their white caps, nor cloaks as now, and as they 
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‘“‘ walked to and from Trinity Chapel, on a Sunday, when the 
“weather was cold or wet, they turned their blue woollen 
“gowns over their heads. At last, the keeper of a public- 
“house, a Unitarian, Ralph Nixon by name, made each girl 
“a present of a broad-brimmed black felt hat, and a warm 
- “blue cloak; but it was a long time before they reached the 
“luxury of a bonnet. We boys were dressed much as at 
“present, but we had no warm cloaks as now, and our breeches 
“only reached to the knees, where they buttoned over the tops 
“ of our long blue stockings.” 


The school was at the outset essentially an “ industrial ” 
school, as one half of each day—Saturday excepted—was 
devoted to manual labour, chiefly weaving. The revenue, at 
this time, was derived from Annual Subscriptions, * Church 
Collections;* Occasional Concerts,* a portion of the proceeds 
of the Boys’ Work,* and Rents of Property. 

One of the largest rooms in the house was fitted up as a 
chapel, and a catechetical service, similar to the one so de- 
servedly popular in the Liverpool institution, was introduced, 
and has been continued to the present time. 

Within twelve months after the school was opened, some of 
the Trustees having died, a number of new ones were elected, 
as wil] be scen from the following minute :— 


“ Warrington, Jan. 21st, 1783. We the Trustees of the 
“ Charity School in this Town do appoint the undermentioned 
“ gentlemen to be Trustees for the said Charity, and do order 
“‘a deed to be prepared for that purpose. 


“* Signed, “ J. BLACKBURNE. 
. * THos. PATTEN. 
* JoHN WATKINS. 
**'THos. DANNETT. 
** ARTH. BORRON. 
© vizZ.i— 
“ John Blackburne, of Hale, Esq.t 
“ Robert Atherton, of Atherton, Esq. 
“ Thos. Leigh, of Goulborne Parks, Esq. 
“Wm. Banks, of Winstanley, Esq. 
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‘The Rev. Dr. Patten.* 
* The Rev. Edw. Owen. 
“The Rev. James Stones. 
Wm. Dumbell. 

“Wm. Topping. 

“Thos. Lyon.* 

“Dr. Thos. Pemberton. 
“Richard Phipp. 

“ Peter Patten, Esq.* 
“The Rev. Geoffrey Hornby, Winwick. * 
“ The Rev. Thos. Blackburne, of Thelwall.* 
“Mr. Josiah Dainteth. 

** Mr. Thos. Dakin.” 


Human nature is much the same in all ages. Among 
children we must expect to find some morose, some obstinate, 
and some idle: others untruthful, ill-disposed, and discon- 
tented. Where numbers live together under the same roof— 
no matter what their social rank—some or other of these 
vices are sure to manifest themselves in bold relief. That 
the Warrington Blue Coat School, eighty-five years ago, was 
not free from such manifestations the following extracts 
testify :— 

Aue 5°) 1780. 

“Tt was unanimously ordered & agreed, that if any of the 
“ Boys and Girls be found guilty of telling Lies; He, She, 
“or They must be kept to their Work the three succeeding 
“ Saturday Afternoons, and Fulfil the same Task as on other 
“‘ Afternoons ; and for the second offence, to be kept in double 
“that Time, & so on in Proportion as their Crime is—At the 
‘“same time it was ordered that Isaac Clayton be kept in the 
“next three following Saturdays to his Loom, & do the same 
“ Quantity of Work as usual, he having been detected before 
“us of Lying, in saying he was short of Meat, & intended 
“ spreading the same false report about the Town on Saturday 
* following. 

** Also, that, in future, if any of the Boys be bated in the 
** Price of their Work thro’ their own carelessness, they shall 
“ for every Shilling of such Batement be kept to their Work, 
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“as many Saturday Afternoons, & do their full Task as 
“usual. 


“ Signed, “ Ricop. Parr. “ Jostamd DAINTETH.” 
“ THos. DANNETT. 

Less than seven years sufficed to prove that amateur manu- 
facturing was unprofitable as a school employment, for in the 
Report of 1789, “The Managers are apprehensive that the 
** Labour of the Children is not so productive as it might be, 
“and wish to confer with some Gentlemen, in the Cotton 
“Trade, in order to adopt, if possible, a Plan more eligible 
“than is at present pursued.” 


In 1792 the Trustees recur to the subject in the following 
terms :— 


“It has been stated for the Two last years that the Trustees 
“are dissatisfied with the Mode of conducting the Cotton 
‘“‘ Business in which the Children are employed, and Assist- 
“ance from Gentlemen in the Trade has been requested, but 
“no Improvements have yet taken place.” 


On the 22nd September, 1801, it is recorded that,— 


“At a meeting of the Trustees held this day at the Charity 
“School it was resolved that the undermentioned gentlemen 
“‘ shall be appointed additional Trustees, and Mr. Topping be 
“instructed to prepare a deed accordingly, viz. :— 


“Thomas Brooke, Esq. “ Richard Gwillym, Esq.* 


“Tsaac Blackburne, Eisq.* “ John Arthur Borron, Esq. 
‘Thos. Patten Wilson, Esq.* ‘“ John Pemberton, Esq. 


“Lhos. Turner, Isq. “ James Stanton, Esq. 
* Peter Dutton, Esq. “ Edward Dakin, Esq. 
“The Rev. Thos. Borrowdale. ‘‘ William Geddes. 
“Thos. Skitt. “ Charles Rogerson. 
7+ DOs, Ortord. “ Joseph Lee. 
‘“‘ Edward Greenall. “ Richard Sharrat. 
** John Howard, Jun. “ James Hilton. 
“ Signed, “ J. BLACKBURNE. “'Tuos. Lyon. 


*T'Hos. BLACKBURNE. “JOHN WATKINS. 
‘“'THos. PEMBERTON. 
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Ultimately the business of cotton weaving was given up, 
but not before it had landed the charity in difficulties. 


In 1802 a Committee was appointed “to enquire into the 
‘ present mode of conducting the School and to report to a 
“‘oeneral meeting of Trustees the result, in order that a per- 
“manent plan of management of the charity, employment of 
“the Children, and such other objects as may then come 
“before them may be decided upon, 


“ That the Committee be requested to obtain such informa- 
“tion as they shall be able, of the management of similar 
‘* Institutions. 


“That a general Meeting of the Trustees be held on the 
“ first Tuesday in July for the purpose of receiving the report 
“and observations of the Committee, and acting upon them. 


“That Mr. Charles Rogerson, the present Treasurer, be 
“requested to continue his services. 
“That the Committee do consist of Mr. Watkins, Mr. 


“ Gwillym, Mr. Dutton, Mr. Lyon, Mr. Borron, Mr. Dakin, 
“ & Mr. Geddes, any three of them to form a Committee.” 


The general meeting of Trustees was fixed for the first 
Tuesday in July (6th), but this was found to be an incon- 
venient day, as the following entry shows :— 


“A general Meeting of the Trustees of the said School 
“having been appointed the 4th of Jany. last to be holden 
“this Day, and the Election of Members to serve in Parlia- 
“ment for the Borough of Newton being fixed to take place 
“this Day also, and several of the Trustees being under the 
“ Necessity of attending the said Election, it is proposed to 
‘adjourn the Meeting to Monday next 12th July, by 11 o'clock 
“in the Morning, of which Mr. Webster is directed to give 
“ Notice by letter to each of the Trustees. 


“ Signed, “'THos. Lyon. 
*'THos. BORROWDALE. 
“ EDWARD DaAKIN.” 


The adjourned meeting accordingly took place on Monday, 
July 12th, 1802, when the report of the Committee was read 
and the following resolutions passed :— 


“That it 1s the opinion of the general meeting of the 
“Trustees, from the report made to them by the Committee, 
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“that the present management of the Institution is extremely 
“ defective and radically bad, and that there is a debt of One 
“ Hundred and Seventy-Hight Pounds, thirteen shillings, and 
“Four pence halfpenny (exclusive of the sum of Four Hun- 
“dred and Seventy 'wo pounds which has been advanced at 
** different times by Mr. Lyon which he now very handsomely 
“has presented to the Trustees) which there are no means of 
“discharging. That it appears to them, that the only method 
“of relieving the Charity from its difficulties will be to dis- 
“charge, in a proper manner, the Master and Servants, to 
“bind out the whole of the Children apprentice as soon as 
“convenient, and that the Institution shall remain shut up 
“till Lady Day, 1808, by which means it is apprehended that 
“the Debt will be discharged, and time given for a new set of 
“regulations to be adopted, calculated to maintain a much 
“ oreater number of Children, and to instruct them in a better 
“manner, both in the School, and with respect to their 
* Labour.” 

“That pursuant to the above resolutions, the Institution 
“be closed on the first day of October next or sooner if the 
* Committee think fit. 


“That the Thanks of this meeting, be given to the Com- 
‘mittee for their exertions in favour of the Charity; since 
“the meeting in January last, and that the same Gentlemen 
“be requested to continue their useful Labours. 


“That Mr. Howard be requested to act as Treasurer to this 
“ Society, and that he be also a member of the Committee. 


“ That the Rev. Mr. Borrowdale be added to the said Com- 
*anitiee. 

“That Mr. Webster be allowed Half a year’s salary from 
* this Time, that he be subsisted as usual in the House, ‘till 
“the Boys and Girls are put out Apprentice, or otherwise 
“ disposed of, and that afterwards he be allowed One Pound, 
“fourteen shillings a week subsistence Money till the first 
“day of October next, and after that be permitted to remain 
“at his own expense in the house if he think fit, to the first 
“day of January next. 


“'That the next meeting of the Trustees be on Monday the 
“third of January next.” 

The house remained closed against the reception of scholars 
till the Ist of May, 1804, when it was opened as a day school 
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only, under the direction of Mr. Thomas Bullock (father of 
Mr. Bullock of Sankey Street), and remained as such for ten 
years. The following extracts from the school records bear 
on these matters :— 


“ At a meeting held January 5th, 1804, it was resolved,— 
“ That this house be again opened on the first day of May 
“next & that twenty Children be admitted. 

“ That Mr. Thos. Bullock of Shrewsbury, who has offered 
“himself as Master of the School, be written to, to come 
‘“‘ over as Soon as convenient. | 

“That a plan of Instruction & Management of this Insti- 
“tution in future, be prepared & laid before the Trustees at 
“the next meeting by the following Gentlemen— 

“J. A. Borron; Esq, 
“ Thos. Lyon, Esq., 
« Key. J. Grant, 
‘who are so good as to undertake the same. 
“ That the Rev. Johnson Grant * be added to the Committee. 


“That there be a meeting of the Trustees on Monday the 
“23rd Inst. at Parslow’s Coffee House.” 

“ At a meeting held January 23rd, 1804, it was resolved,—- 
“That Mr. Thomas Bullock be appointed Master of the 
“School with a Salary of Forty Pounds » Ann™ ; but to be 
“increased to Fifty Pounds, if at the end of each year his 
“ Conduct meets the approbation of the Trustees. 

“That the expenses of Mr. Bullock in his journey to War- 
“rington and back be paid by the Treasurer. 

“That the plan submitted for the future regulation of the 
“School by Thos. Lyon, Esq., J. A. Borron, Esq., & the 
“ Rev. Mr. Grant be laid before a Committee who are re- 
“quested to examine the same & make such alterations as 
“they may think proper.” 

At a meeting of the Trustees on November 7th, 1808, the 
following resolution was agreed to :— 


“That the Charity being now nearly out of Debt a day be 
“appointed for a Meeting of the Trustees to come to a de- 
“cision on the future mode of conducting it, and that in the 
“meantime enquiry be made of the expense of clothing and 
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“keeping the Boys and Girls in the Blue Schools of Lan- - 
“caster, Manchester, and Chester, and report made to the 
“next Meeting.” 

At a meeting early in the next year the following resolu- 
tions are recorded :— 

“That the Income of the Charity School appears to be 
“3504 per ann™ 

“That the expenses of the Salary of the Master, his house- 
“hold, repairs, and Sundries amount to 194£. 

“That the remaining sum of 156£ woud only maintain 
“8 or 9 Boys at the utmost. 

‘Tt therefore appears to the Trustees present that it wou'd 


“not be prudent to revert to the old Mode of taking Children 
‘into the House at this Time.” 


Three years later, viz., in January, 1812, the financial 
condition of the charity wears a brighter aspect, for it 1s 


recorded,— 


“That the annual Landed Income of the Charity School 
‘amounts to the Sum of £411 .5. !4. 

“That all the Debts of the Charity being paid off there 
“will remain in hand a Sum of about £588. 

“That the Trustees present taking into their Consideration 
“the flourishing state of the Funds of this Charity, beg leave 
“to recommend to the next general meeting to take into their 
*“‘ consideration such modes of amending the present state of 
“the School as may be then laid before them and that they 
“woud be kind enough in the meantime to turn their atten- 
“tion to the proceedings of the National Society for the 
“ Education of the Poor, commonly called Dr. Bell’s plan, an 
“ explanation of which together with a Copy of these Resolu- 
‘tions is ordered to be sent to each Trustee.” 


It was not, however, till March, 1814, that it was decided 
to re-open the School on the “‘ Old System.” 
In August, 1818, it was resolved,-—. 


“That the School be opened the 25th of March, 1814, for 
“the accommodation of 8 Boys & 4 Girls, to bed & board, 
“and to be clothed upon the old System.” 

“That a School be opened at the same time upon Dr, Bell's 
“plan for the instruction of Boys & Girls in the Town & 
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“ Neighbourhood of Warrington as day Scholars, subject to 
“such Regulations as may be hereafter determined.” 


“That notice be given to the present Master, Thomas 
“ Bullock, to provide himself with another situation & that 
“he do quit this School on the 25th of March, 1814. 


“That Dr. Blackburne* be requested to seek out at Man- 
“chester for a proper Master, understanding Dr. Bell’s 


“System, to take the Superintendence of the education of 
“the Children.” | 


On the 21st of April, 1814, it is recorded,— 


“That Mr. Robt. Horrocks having been accepted as Master 
“from the first of May next, at a salary of £80 p annum, 
“the Trustees are desirous that he do go as soon as con- 
“venient to receive the necessary Instruction on the System 
“of Dr. Bell’s Madras School, and that Liverpool appears to 
“be the most convenient and eligible place.” 


During my residence in Cumberland from 1845 to 1847, it 
was my good fortune to become intimately acquainted with 
the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, (son of the late poet- 
laureate), Dr. Bell's biographer, and through him with Mr. 
Davies, Dr. Bell’s amanuensis, from both of whom I learned 
the high reputation the Liverpool Blue Coat Hospitalt+ had 
attained for proficiency in Dr. Bell’s plan of tuition. Indeed 
for a long series of years it served as a training school for 
teachers for Liverpool and the neighbourhood, and no primary 
schoolmaster during this period would have proved a suc- 
cessful candidate for an appointment unless he had been to 
Liverpool ‘ to learn the system.” 

No changes of any kind seem to have taken place from ~ 
1814 till February, 1882, when it was resolved that Mr. — 
Nicholson (the Law-clerk) be instructed to apply for.an Act 
of Parliament for the future regulation of the Charity. This 
Act was obtained, and is entitled— 


“An Act for empowering the Trustees of the Blue Coat 
“ Charity School in Warrington, in the County of Lancaster, 
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“to make Sales, and to grant Building and Mining Leases of 
* certain parts of the Estates belonging to the said Charity, 
“and for other purposes therein mentioned.” 


“A general meeting of the Trustees was held at the School- 
“house in Warrington, on Thursday the second day of August, 
“ 1832, being the fifth Thursday next after the passing of the 
“said Act, as directed by the said Act,” when “ the Trustees 
“ present proceeded to qualify themselves to act in the execu- 
“tion of the said Act by taking and subscribing the Oath or 
“ Affirmation in the form and to the effect prescribed by the 
“ gaid Act.” 


The Trustees then proceeded to elect certain gentlemen* to 
be Trustees of the Charity in conjunction with those already 
appointed by the Act, and the meeting was adjourned “ to 
“ Friday the fourteenth day of September next for the further 
“proceedings under the Act.’ At this meeting the ‘“ Old 
“Trustees of the Charity” presented the following report :— 


“ Warrington Blue Coat School, 
“ [4th Sept., 18382. 

“ The undersigned, being old Trustees for this Charity, beg 
“leave to report to this meeting, that after payment of all 
‘Expenses attendant upon the late Act of Parliament ob- 
“tained for the management of this Charity and otherwise, 
“there is now a disposable fund in the Banker’s hands and 
“invested in Exchequer Bills amounting to the sum of six 
“thousand and sixty-five pounds, seven shillings, and ten 
“pence; that the sum of two hundred and twenty pounds 
“appears to be due for arrears of rent; and that the present 
‘ gross rental of the real Estates belonging to the said Charity 
“amounts to the sum of four hundred and thirty-two pounds, 
“twelve shillings or thereabouts. 
“J. A. Borron. 
“JosEPH LEE. 

“ KDWD. GREENALL.” 


It was further resolved— 


“That Mr. Peter Nicholsont be now appointed Clerk to 
“the Trustees of this Charity.” 


“That Mr. John Brandwoodt be appointed the Treasurer 
thereof.” 
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“That Mr. Robert Horrocks and his wife be now appointed 
“the Master and Mistress of this School.” 


Mr. Brandwood the Treasurer died in the November 
following, and Mr. William Stretch was appointed his 
successor. 

For a number of years previous to this date a “ Ladies’ 
“School,” for the education and training of girls, was con- 
ducted in the building. At a meeting held in November, 
1882, it was decided to discontinue this accommodation. 

In the spring of 1834 some additions were made to the 
school premises, consisting of a handsome chapel (funds 
being left for the purpose by the late John Watkins, Esq.,) 
and a school-room known still as the ‘“‘ New School.” In the 
chapel is a neat stained glass window, the history of which 
is contained in the following letter and resolution :— 


Warrington, Jan. 14th, 1846. 
Gentlemen, 


In venturing to address you on a subject which for some 
time has occupied much of my serious attention, I beg to apologize for 
taking such a liberty, hoping that the consideration of it will not be 
displeasing to you. 

Through the kindness of one of your body my Son was admitted a 
day pupil in your noble and valuable Institution, and has for upwards 
of two years enjoyed the benefits of the superior education there com- 
municated under the tuition of Mr. Forster, which [ hesitate not to say 
could not be obtained in any of the Schools he previously attended. 

Being about to take the Boy from School in a short time to work at 
my own business, 1 am most anxious to contribute some memorial of 
my gratitude, not as an equivalent for my son’s education, but asa 
small acknowledgement of the great boon conferred. Strongly impressed 
with this feeling I stated some time ago to your Treasurer, Mr. Stretch, 
that I was desirous of placing a stained Glass Window in the Chapel 
connected with the School similar to the Drawing herewith sent for 
your Inspection, he recommended that the subject should be brought 
before the Trustees. 

Should you be graciously pleased to allow me the pleasure of expres- 
sing my gratitude in this manner, | intend my Son to execute the 
greater part of the Work under my directions, subject to any improve- 
ments or alterations that you might think proper to suggest. With 
sentiments of much respect I beg to subscribe myself, Gentlemen, your 
much obliged & obedt- Servt- 


JAMES EH/DMUNDSON, 
P. pro my Father R. B. Epmunpson, 


J14 


** Ordered—That the same be inserted on the Minutes, that 
“his offer to place a painted window in the Chapel be 
“accepted by the Trustees—with the expression of 
‘their satisfaction at this mode of shewing his 
“oratitude for the benefits his Son has received 
“from this Institution.” 





There is also a Marble Tablet in the Chapel, with the fol- 
lowing inscription upon it :— 


GRATEFUL FOR THE BENEFITS RECEIVED 
FROM THIS INSTITUTION, 
AND REMEMBERING WITH GRATITUDE THE MOTHERLY KINDNESS 
EVER EXPERIENCED AT HER HANDS, 
A NUMBER OF THOSE WHO HAVE BEEN EDUCATED 
ON THE FOUNDATION OF THIS CHARITY 
HAVE ERECTED THIS TABLET IN THE MEMORY OF 


ELIZA FORSTER, 


LATE MISTRESS OF THE SCHOOL. 
GRACED WITH MANY VIRTUES, A MIND WELL REFINED, 
AND AN AFFECTIONATE AND AMIABLE HEART, 
SHE WAS AT ONCE A KIND FRIEND AND A SINCERE CHRISTIAN. 
ENTRUSTED WITH 
THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THIS INSTIFUTION 
FOR A PERIOD OF THIRTEEN YEARS, 

SHE DISPLAYED ALIKE ENERGY AND BENIGNITY, 
CONSIDERING IT HER CHIEF PLEASURE TO CHERISH AND COMFORT 
THE ORPHAN AND THE FATHERLESS. 

HER LIFE BEING MEEKNESS, HER DEATH WAS PEACE, 
AND HER PASSING SPIRIT, SUSTAINED BY GRACE DIVINE, 
GENTLY FLED TO GOD HER SAVIOUR 
ON THURSDAY THE 4TH DAy or may, 1848. 


“The Memory of the Just is Blessed.’—Prov. X chap., 7 yer. 


Mr. Horrocks successfully conducted the school till his 
death, which took place in 1885, when Mr. and Mrs. Forster, 
of Liverpool, were appointed master and mistress. I have 
been told by pupils who were resident in the Liverpool Blue 
Coat Hospital at the time, that they well remembered Mr. 
Forster as a student ‘learning the System.” A former pupil 
wrote a most interesting account of this gentleman some 
years ago in the Hducational Guardian,* under the title,— . 
“My old Schoolmaster and his System of Education.” 


* Vol. I, pp. 164, 191. 
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Mr. Forster died in 1852, when the following resolution was 
entered upon the minutes of proceedings :— 

“That the Trustees at this their first meeting after the 
‘death of the late Mr. Forster, Master of the School, desire 
“to express their unfeigned regret for his loss, and hereby 
“record their sense of the great benefit derived by the Estab- 
“lishment from his able superintendence.’ 

On the death of Mr. Forster, the compiler of this paper 
was appointed his successor, and still continues in that 
position. 

In 1855 a valuable adjunct to this Institution was founded 
by the old scholars, at the suggestion of the master. It is 
called, like its parent in Liverpool, ‘‘The Blue Coat Brotherly 
“Society.” Its main objects are to visit, advise, and assist 
boys and girls when they leave school to enter into the 
great battle of life. Such a society, founded as it is on the 
principles of brotherly love and Christian Charity, must and 
will prosper. The annual reunions, held at Christmas in each 
year, have at all times been of an interesting and enthusiastic 
character. 

Mr. Richardson, whom I have before quoted, thus refers to 
the inaugural meeting :— 


“When the Blue Coat Brotherly Society was commenced, 
“about a year ago, I was present, and was asked to propose 
“the first resolution. I cannot express with what pleasure, 
“almost reaching youthful delight, I again sat down upon the 
“same forms as were used in my childhood, and saw the same 
“desks and chairs and tables, as I had known many many 
“years ago. But how few of my early school-fellows now 
“live! certainly none in our native town. ‘To the watchful 
“care which was held over my early years in this Institution 
“T have always gratefully attributed my length of days and 
“my comparative prosperity. May it never cease to prosper, 
“and may others long survive to bear such witness as my 
own 1” 


In 1858 Mr. Skirrow, one of the Inspectors appointed by 
the Charity Commissioners, paid an official visit to Warrington 
IR 
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for the purpose of enquiring into the circumstances and 
management of the various charities of the town. After an 
enquiry, which occupied two days, he pronounced the Blue 
Coat School to be “one of the best he had ever seen.” 
During the enquiry the Inspector pointed out that the day 
school was not contemplated by the founders nor by the Act of 
Parliament, and that if continued it must be conducted by 
separate teachers. Under these circumstances the Trustees 
discontinued the day school, and the Institution is now entirely 
confined to the maintenance, education, and training of the 
children elected on the Charity. 

The “ Blues” have ever been taught, besides the highest 
aims of true education, the value of generous emulation, and 
to prize high sentiments and gallant actions; always reared 
and disciplined to support and advance the English name 
and character in whatever condition of life Providence might 
place their lot. It is no wonder, therefore, that they should 
regard their Alma Mater as the pride of Warrington, and 
feel bound that their reputation in after life should be such 
as to render them a credit to their old School. 

Such is an imperfect outline of the Origin and History of 
the Warrington Blue Coat School. The Trustees from the 
first have been generous men and able administrators. By 
their munificence and fostering care Mr. Allen’s legacy of £180 
was metamorphosed in the course of a century into revenue 
of asimilar amount. To be found in 1841 increased to £450. 
Seventeen years afterwards it was officially reported to the 
Charity Inspector to have doubled itself by the further 
investments of the Trustees, and at the present time the 
annual income may be stated as £1,400.* A small beginning, 
and a truly great result ! 

* This amount includes £200 a year coal rent, which by the Act of Parliament 


is required to be funded, unless invested in land under the direction of the 
Court of Chancery. 
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APPENDIX. 


Note A. 


A perticular Accompt of all Such persons who hath given any moneys towards 
the raising of a Stock ffor Binding and putting forth poore children Apprentices 


in the towne of Warrington. 


Impr. ibs. 


1677.—John Allen Borne in Warrington and dyed in St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, London, being the founder of this stock .. i80 
1677.—Joshua Abraham,* Att the death of his Daughter Mary .. 002 
1677.--Matthew Page,* At the death of his wife Ellin..,....... 001 
1677.—Randle Barnes, At the death of Anne his wife .......... O02 
1677.—-Joseph Dutton, At the death of Nathaniell his Sonne .... OOL 
1677.—Hamblet Yate, At the death of Elizabeth his Daughter .. OOL 
1677.—Thomas Mather, At the death of Ralph his Brother,...«.. OU2 


1677.—Elizabeth Bulling, At her Death......... sielslole s/o se oe OOO 
1678.—Joseph Dutton, At the Death of Mary his Daughter..... . OOL 
1680.—Thomas Cason,* In his life time gave .......c2.es 00. 010 
1680.—George Darbishire, In his life time gave ..........ee0. O10 
1680. SF ichu, Naylor, In-his 1ife time gavery sake) + sie ass ae ga Ol0 
1680.—John Barnes, At the Death of Bawa his Soune ls setevehe bet 005 
1680.—Joshua Abraham, At his Death bequeathed ............ O04 
1680.—George Darbishire, At the Death of Anne his Daughter .. 0:2 
1680.—Mary Dunbavand, At her Death ¢. 00. sccercwcsswees 602 
1681-—Susanna Patten, At her-Death.. 2... ss. fe sa siete 020 
1681.—Nathan Donbavand, Esq., At his Death ........... ee oe COLO 
1681—John Chorley, At the Death of his Daughter Anne. eecjetetng) OL 
1682.—John Earle, At the Death of Kathrine bis Daughter...... 002 
1682.—Hamblet Yate, At the Death of Addam his Sonne..... yee, O02 
1682,—Thomas Harrops, At the Death of Ellin his wife........ OOL 
1683.—Henry Blackledge, At his Death gave......... Gee ects OULU 
1693.—Samuell Yates, At his Death ........ aor eieay, ots Tena ters cnc ste 005 
1684,—Walter Barron, At his Death gave ..........eee0 0% eave WOO 
ihe remaimder of an old stocke' is” .<...'s. 0. ees. Perse Os 
1684.—Robert Birley, In his life time gave...........+. Vatee ee ONO 
1685.—John Golborne, At the death of Elizabeth bis wife ...... 005 
1685.—Dorithy Yates, At her Death .......0.sccsveee Seino 005 


1685.—Peeres Legh, Esq., of Bruch, at his Death...-........... LOO 
1685.—Richard Legh, Esq., of Lime, at his Death ne wate ieee Ot oO) 
168%..—Hlizabeth, Morris, Ather Death. ..21i55'5 aiseie cok ot lele ec owisrs . 005 
1637,—Tiobert Hack, At his Death sav6 .... 466 scns 6600, eb aed es - 005 
Arthur Borron, At his Death gave 2 Tenements in Bodied 
in Lease for 2 lives and the inheritance of them for ever. 


* There is a local token of his in the Warrington Museum. 
+ Called “ Westleigh lands ” elsewhere. 
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Note B. 


John Earle was an opulent “‘ Maulster” in Warrington, and a direct ancestor 
of the present Sir Hardman Earle, Bart. His son, Alderman Earle, as Mayor of 
Liverpool, took an active interest in founding the Blue Coat Hospital in that 
town. (Vide Mr. Hughes’ Papers in Transactions, vols. xi and ii and iv, N. S.) 


The Patten family have taken a warm and active interest in the management 
of the Charity for nearly two hundred years. The following members of this 
family have been Trustees :— 


I. William Patten, of Patten Lane, was appointed a Trustee in 1681, and was 
Treasurer from 1692 to 1701. 


II. Thomas Patten, of Bank, was appointed a Trustee in 1701. Baines, in 
his History of Liverpool, refers to this gentleman in the following 
extract :— 

The Mersey was not naturally navigable for more than fifteen or twenty miles above 
Liverpool. The consequence of this was, that goods sent to Manchester. or other places 
in the interior, had to be forwarded either on the backs of horses in small parcels, or by 
slow waggons or carts, in either case at a great cost. The first improvement in the 
Mersey was effected by Mr. Thomas Patten, of Bank Hall, Warrington, about the year 
1694, by which the river was made navigable from Runcorn to Warrington. (See Norréts 
Papers.38.) The following extract of a letter from Mr. Patten, will shew how goods were 
sent forward into the interior from Warrington, in the year 1701. He says, “I have 
received an answer from Mr. John Hall, of Stockport, relating to the carriage of tobacco 
that way to Hall, which he says is not to be done in the hogshead, or by cart or waggon, 
but in packs by horses, and although this seems no good method, yet in regard of the 
slow conveyance hitherto I am resolved to make a trial of it, and would have forthwith 
twenty or thirty hogsheads sent from Bank-kay to Stockport by cart, where he is to break 
them into three or four parcels, and after putting them in canvas, to load three parcels 
upon a horse, and the distance thence to Doncaster (whence they pass to Hull by water) 
being only thirty-six miles, I presume we may, by employing a great many horses, make 
a good riddance.” 


III. Robert Patten was appointed a Trustee in 1738. 


IV. Thomas Patten, Junior, son of No. II, was appointed a Trustee in 1764. 
He served the office of High Sheriff of Lancashire in the year 1773, and 
of Cheshire in 1775. 

V. Robert Patten, Junior, son of No. III, was a Trustee in 1764. 


VI. Reverend Dr. Patten, was a Trustee in 1783. He was a friend of Dr. 
Johnson, and resided some years in Warrington. Ina letter from the latter 
to Dr. Thomas Wilson, of Clitheroe, prefixed to the latter’s Archeological 
Dictionary, and dated Dec. 31st, 1782, he writes as follows: “As I 
‘‘suppose myself to owe part of your kindness to my excellent friend 
“ Dr. Patten, he has likewise a just claim to my acknowledgments, which 
*T hope, Sir, you will transmit.” Dr. Patten also held the Rectory of 
Childrey in Berkshire, where he inscribed the names of the Rectors of 
Warrington on one of the windows. He died in 1790, and was buried 
at Warrington in the Patten Chapel.* 

VII. Peter Patten, afterwards Peter Patten Bold, was appointed a Trustee in 
1783. He was M.P. for Lancaster, and afterwards for Malmesbury. He 
was son of No. IV, and took the name of Bold from having inherited the 
estates of that “ great, ancient, and respectable family.” 


VIII. Thomas Patten Wilson, M.P., was appointed a Trustee in 1801. He 
took the name of Wilson from having inherited the estates of his relative 
the Reverend Dr. Wilson, Prebendary of Westminster, son of “ good 
‘* Bishop Wilson.” 

TX. The Right Honourable John Wilson-Patten, M.P. for North Lancashire, 


son of the above, was appointed a Trustee in 1832, and is at present one 
of the warmest and best friends of the Charity. 


* Dr. Kendrick’s Warrington Worthies, with MS, additions, 
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The Blackburne family have given substantial support to the charity for more 
than one hundred and sixty years. The following members of this family have 
been Trustees :— 


I. Jonathan Blackburne, of Orford, was appointed a Trustee in 1709. He 
served the office of High Sheriff in 1715. 


II. John Blackburne,* of Orford, son of No. I, was appointed a Trustee in 
1720. He was High Sheriff for the county in 1743. Mr. Beamont has 
had the following inscription placed on the pedestal of an obelisk which 
stands at the end of Orford avenue :— 


IN HONOUR 
OF 
JOHN BLACKBURNE, ESQUIRE, 
WHO DIED AT ORFORD HALL, 
20TH Dec., 1786, 
AGED 93. 
A BENEFACTOR OF ORFORD, A GREAT BOTANIST, 
AND A CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN, 
WHO LOOKED THROUGH NATURE UP TO NATURE'S GOD. 


IIT. Thomas Blackburne, son of No. II, was appointed a Trustee in 1764. 
He was High Sheriff in 1763. 


TV. John Blackburne, of Orford and Hale, son of No. III, was appointed a 
Trustee in 1783. He was Knight of the Shire for the county of Lancaster 
thirty-three years, and served the office of High Sheriff in the year 1781. 


Y. Thomas Blackburne, D.D., of Thelwall, son of No. III and brother of 
No. IV, was appointed a Trustee in 1783. Dr. Blackburne married 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Richard Brooke, of Norton. In 1800 he was 
made Warden of the Collegiate Church, Manchester, which he held to 
the time of his death in 1823. The following character of him appeared 
in Wheeler’s Chronicle at the time :—“‘ He was a gentleman of obliging 
‘manners, and of ready access to all persons. He had a very impressive 
‘* manner of reading the prayers, in which he was aided by a most power- 
“ful voice. His discourses from the pulpit were universally allowed to 
“be excellent, both for the soundness of their doctrine and the true 
“Christian morality they inculcated. He was in the 67th year of his 
“age, and he died not less respected than lamented.” + 


VI. Isaac Blackburne, son of No. III and brother to IV and V, was appointed 
a Trustee in 1801. 


VII. John Ireland Blackburne, son of No. IV, and born at Orford Hall, was 
appointed a Trustee in 1832. He represented Warrington in Parliament 
from 1837 to 1847, and is at present one of the two senior Trustees. 


VIII. John Ireland Blackburne, junior, son of the above, was appointed a 
Trustee in 1850, and is one of the present Board. 


Thomas Heywood, a Trustee in 1681, was a solicitor in Warrington. His 
son Thomas was Curate of Sankey Chapel and Master of the Warrington 
Grammar School. 


The Rectors of Warrington have been Trustees for the past one hundred and 
fifty years. The following names occur in the School records :— 
I. Rev. Thomas Egerton t was a Trustee in 1721. 


* Vide Memoir of him in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1789. 
+ Dr. Kendrick’s Warrington Worthies, with MS. additions. 
¢t Rey. Samuel Shaw, Mr. Egerton’s predecessor, left a legacy of £10 to the Charity. 
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II. Rev. John Haddon was a Trustee in 1738. 


III. Rev. Edward Owen was appointed a Trustee in 1783. He was for forty 
years Rector of Warrington, and for fifty years Head-master of the 
Grammar School. He was the author of “a Latin Grammar and 
“ Vocabulary ;’ “Translations of the Satires of Juvenal, Persius, and 
‘“‘ Statius,’ and several printed Sermons, and amongst them a volume 
which goes under the name of his predecessor—‘ Farrington’s* Sermons,” 
but which it is understood that he wrote. Gilbert Wakefield, in his 
‘“* Personal Memoirs,” says—‘“‘ For propriety, perspicuity, and elegance of 
‘‘expression, Mr. Owen had not many equals, at a time when good 
‘‘ writing is become so general.” He died at Warrington in April, 1807.+ 


IV. The Hon. and Right Rev. Horace Powys, D.D., Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, was appointed a Trustee in 1832, as Rector of Warrington for the 
time being. 


V. The Rev. W. Quekett was appointed a Trustee in 1854, as Rector of War- 
rington for the time being. 


The following Ministers of Trinity Chapel have been Trustees of the 
Charity :— 


I. Rev. John Worsley was appointed a Trustee in 1720. He married Miss 
Dorcas Patten. 


IT, Rev. James Sugden was appointed a Trustee in 1738. 
III. The Rev. James Stones was appointed a Trustee in 1783. 
IV. Rev. Thomas Borrowdale was appointed a Trustee in 1801. 


John Watkins was appointed a Trustee in 1764. ‘ Honest John Watkins,” as 
he was usually styled, was for many years engaged in the business of smelting 
copper from the ore at Bank Quay, Warrington. The Chapel attached to the 
School was built out of funds bequeathed by him. He also, by deed, during his 
life-time, conveyed the reversion of an estate at Sankey, which now yields £200 
per annum to the funds of the Charity. Besides this he made the Trustees the 
residuary legatees under his will. 

There is a very agreeable full-length portrait of Mr. Watkins, as a young man, 
in the entrance-hall of the Blue School, presented in 1847 to the Institution by 
Mrs. Smith, of Swansea, who was a connection of Mr. Watkins. The following 
inscription is upon it :— 

JOHN WATKINS, ESQ., 
Born A.D. 1740. Diep A.D. 1821. 
HE WAS THE SENIOR TRUSTEE OF THIS INSTITUTION 
AT THE TIME OF HIS DEATH, 
AND A MOST MUNIFICENT BENEFACTOR TO IT. 


Richard Waterson. There is this epitaph on this gentleman in the Warrington 
Parish Churchyard :— 


“ November ye 3rd, 1724, was interred Richard Waterson, aged 59, who gave the interest 
“ of fifteen pounds for a sermon at Trinity Chapel, on the 9th April yearly.’—This person, 
it is said, founded a charity school for 26 boys (not the Blue School), in Warrington, with 
money which he had procured by showing a dancing horse to the people in various parts 
of the country, This kind of show, which Shakspeare had mentioned a little earlier in 
Love’s Labour Lost, where Moth tells Armado that the dancing horse would teach him 
how to study three years in two words, seems to have been in fashion in that day, for 
Newcome in his autobiography (i., 82), under February 2, 1658, says—‘‘ There was a horse 
“in the town of Manchester which was taught to do strange things for such a creature 
“to do ;” and Banks, the exhibitor of the learned horse, is figured in Fairholt’s Costume 
in England, fo. 269. He and his horse were taken up and burnt in Italy as sorcerers, 
about the year 1595. Banks's wonderful horse is alluded to in Notes and Queries, 
July 4, 1887, p. 19.—Local Notes and Queries, in Warrington Guardian. 


* Mr. Farrington was appointed Rector of Warrington in 1767. and died the same year. 
+ Dr. Kendrick’s Warrington Worthies, with MS. additions. 
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The Lyon family have been warmly attached to the Institution for more than one 
hundred and thirty years. The following members of this family have been 
Trustees :— 


I. Matthew Lyon was a Trustee in 1788, and continued to be one till the time 
of his death in 1782. 


II. Thomas Lyon, brother of No. I, was appointed a Trustee in 1738. 
III. Matthew Lyon, junior, was a Trustee in 1764. 
IV. John Lyon, junior, was appointed a Trustee in 1764. 


V. Thomas Lyon, eldest son of No. I, was appointed a Trustee in 1783. He 
was a magistrate for the counties of Chester and Lancaster and Lieut.- 
Colonel of the Warrington Volunteers. He was for above thirty years an 
active Trustee, and filled the office of Treasurer. While in that position 
he presented to the charity the sum of £622. He died in 1818. 


VI. Thomas Lyon, nephew of No. V, was appointed a Trustee in 1832. He 
was the son of the Rev. James Lyon, who was Rector of Prestwich for 
upwards of fifty years. His mother was a Miss Radcliffe, a descendant 
of the Radcliffes of Ordsal and Radcliffe Tower in Lancashire. He was 
educated by the Rev. Dr. Donne of Oswestry. Soon after leaving school 
he came to Warrington, to reside with his uncle, who adopted him as the 
sole heir to his large property and estates. He held the commission of 
Colonel in the Warrington volunteers, and was a Justice of the Peace for 
the counties of Lancashire and Cheshire. He died in the year 1859. 
Mr. Lyon’s son, Thomas Henry, who served the office of High Sheriff of 
Cheshire for the year 1866-67, is a member of the present board. 


The following Rectors of Winwick have been Trustees :— 


I. Rev. Geoffrey Hornby was appointed a Trustee in 1783. 


Mr. Hornby was presented to the Rectory of Winwick by Edward, twelfth Earl of Derby, 
on 7th June, 1781, after the death of Dr. John Stanley. Mr. Hornby has a monumental 
tablet against the west end of the north aisle of Winwick Church. He died in 1812. 
Tn early life he is said to have been in the royal navy, and his curate, the Rey. Giles 
Chippendall, who lost an arm in the service, is said to have served with him on board 
the same ship. He married the Honourable Lucy Stanley, the sister of his noble patron, 
and had by her a family of seven sons and six daughters, all of whom lived to be men and 
women, and to fill useful and important stations—(1) Edmund, the eldest son, settled at 
Dalton, and served the office of High Sheriff of Lancashire; (2) James John succeeded 
him as Rector of Winwick ; (3) Phipps, who entered the navy and obtained distinction in 
the battle of Lissa, was knighted, and became an admiral and one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty; (4) Geoffrey, who became Rector of Bury; (5) Charles, who was a captain in 
the Guards; (6) Edward Thomas Stanley took holy orders, and became a Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, and was author of the beautiful poem of “ Childhood ;” (7) George, who 
took orders and became a Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, and is still living at 
Naples ; (8) a daughter, who married her cousin, Edward, 13th Earl of Derby; (9) anotber 
daughter, who married the Rev. Mr. Champneys; (10) Georgiana, who, after a long life 
spent in works of piety and active benevolence, died unmarried, and was buried at 
Winwick ; (11) Henrietta, who died at Winwick, also unmarried ; (12) Frances, who is still 
living ; (13) Louisa, who is the authoress of Bible Stories, Universal Reform, The Full 
Loom, The Empty Loom, and many other works which will make her name remembered, 
ee ee is, happily, still living at Winwick.—Local Notes and Queries, in Warrington 

uardian. 


II. Rev. James John Hornby, son of the above, was appointed a Trustee in 
1835. 


III. Rey. Canon Hopwood was appointed a Trustee in 1856, and is at present 
a member of the Board. 


Rey. Johnson Grant was appointed a Trustee in 1804. He was a learned 
divine and an eloquent preacher, who was first curate of the parish church of 
Warrington, and afterwards incumbent of St. James’, Latchford. He was an 
active and early promoter of Sunday schools, and the author of various works, 
particularly, 4 History of the Church. He died at Kentish Town, near London, 
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of which place he was minister, about the year 1847. At the time of his death, 
and many years previously, he was rector of Binbrook in Lincolnshire.* 


Dr. Enfield was born at Sudbury in Suffolk, in 1741. In 1763, on the death 
of Mr. Seddon, he became a tutor in the Warrington Academy, and minister of 
the Unitarian congregation. He was author of the well-known Speaker, which 
bears his name, the History of Liverpool, and some volumes of Sermons. 


Richard Gwyllym was appointed a Trustee in 1801. He served the office 
of High Sheriff in 1796. The following is a copy of the inscription on his 
Mortuary Tablet in the Warrington Parish Church :— 


This Monument 
is erected by the Friends of the late 


RicHARD GWYLLYM, OF BEWSEY, EsQuiRE, 


at once to commemorate the value of his character, 
and to record their deep sense of the loss, 
which, in common with his family, 
and with the Publick, 
they have sustained by his Death. 
He was the son of Robert Gwyllym, of Langston, 
in the County of Hereford, Esquire. 
And of ELizaBETH, his wife, daughter of Richard Aldersey, 
of Liverpool, Esquire. 
In that awful season of Difficulty and Danger 
when England was threatened by foes, 
both foreign and domestic, 
with active and filial fidelity, 
he served her both by his Head and Hand, 
ably filling a distinguished place 
in the civil and military commissions of his native country. 
As a Magistrate diligent and inflexible, ’ 
the firmness of his character was tempered by Humanity, 
and his Affections regulated by Justice. 
As a private man 
he was generous, frank, and benevolent, 
abounding in all the charities of social life, 
and united with those who were nearest to his heart 
by every endearment of Tenderness and Love. 
In religious Profession, 
as he was steadfast in the faith, 
so he reverenced the Forms and Establishment 
of the Church of England. 
In Political Principle, 
he upheld the Constitutional Prerogatives 
of the British Crown. 
On these settled Convictions he formed his life ; 
by the zealous maintenance of his Country's Laws 
and practica] exercise of her Religion, 
exhibiting the consistent character 
of an English Gentleman. 
His perishable remains 
are interred in the Burial Ground of the British Factory 
at Leghorn, 
the nearest Protestant Cemetery to the Baths of Lucca, 
whither he had been drawn 
by the calls of domestic affection, 
and where he died after a short illness, 
July xviii, Anno Domini mdccexyiii, 
in the li year of his age. 
His spirit is with the Spirit of the Just; 
His Memory and his Example are with us. 


Mr. Nicholson died in the year 1851, having practised the profession of the 
law in his native town, with eminent ability and success, for nearly half a 
century, and during nearly the whole of which time he had acted as legal 
adviser of this Charity. In this position he was succeeded by his son Mr. 
James Nicholson, the present Law Clerk to the Trustees, and one of the 
best friends of the Institution. 


* Dr. Kendrick’s Warrington Worthies, with MS. additions, 
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John Brandwood was Postmaster of Warrington and uncle to Miss Flinn 
(now Mrs. Farmer), a lady to whom the charitable institutions of Mienpeag (on 
for many years were very greatly indebted. 


John Webster, son of the first Master, was appointed Organist of the School 
Chapel, at the age of twelve, which position he filled at intervals for the long 
period of sixty years. At the time of his death he was a member of the Town 
Council, Vice-Chairman of the Board of Guardians, and a Manager of the Savings’ 
Bank, Dispensary, Church Institute and National School. Mr. S. M. Webster, 
of Bridge Street, is his only surviving son. 


Note C. 


The scholars of the free school at Bromfield in Cumberland assumed a right 
from old use and wont to bar out the master, and keep him out for three days. 
During the period of this expulsion, the doors were strongly barricaded within, 
and the boys who defended it like a besieged city were armed in general with 
guns made of the hollow twigs of the elder or bore tree. The master meanwhile 
made various efforts by force and stratagem to regain his lost authority. If he 
succeeded, heavy tasks were imposed, and the business of the school was 
resumed and submitted to; but it more commonly happened that all his efforts 
were unavailing. In this case, after three days’ siege, terms of capitulation were 
proposed by the master, and accepted by the boys. The terms always included 
permission to enjoy a full allowance of Shrovetide sports.—Hutchinson’s History 
of Cumberland. 


Note D. 


In days not very long gone by, the inhuman sport of throwing at cocks was 
practised at Shrovetide ; and nowhere was it more certain to be seen than at the 
Grammar Schools. The poor animal was tied to a stake by a short cord, and 
the unthinking men and boys who were to throw at it took their station at the 
distance of about twenty yards. Where the cock belonged to some one disposed 
to make a matter of business, twopence was paid for three “shies” at it—the 
missile used being a broomstick. The sport was continued till the poor creature 
was killed outright by the blows. Such tumult and outrage attended this inhu- 
man sport a century ago, that, according to a writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
it was sometimes dangerous to be near the place where it was being practised.— 
The Book of Days. 

In the Middle School at Manchester the master provided the cocks, for which 
he was liberally paid, and which were to be buried up to their necks to be “shied” 
at by the boys on Shrove Tuesday, and at the feast of St. Nicholas, as at Wyke, 
near Ashford.—Mr. R. W. Blencowe, in the Sussex Archeological Collections. 
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Nore F 
Annual Subscriptions in 1791 ........eeeeeees ooee. £148 19 O 
“Neat proceeds arising from a Oratorio” in 1791... £55 11 10 
Church Collections in 1789— 
OVGUCHULCD ccs oc cee ee msi £19 1 10 
Trimty Chapel ......+« wo. £12 12 9+£44 10 2 
St. James’ Chapel .......-+- £12 15 7 
Profit by Weaving in 1796 weeersssseeseee aie aiatendneaes . £418 0 
July 4, 1791. 
Music. 


For the Benefit of the 
Charity School 
In Warrington. 
On Thursday, the 4th day of August next, 
In the Parish Church, 
Will be Performed the 
Oratorio 
Of Judas Maccabeus, 
Under the Direction of Mr. Meredith. 


Vocal Performers. Instrumental Performers. 
Mrs. Shepley, The principal Violin by 
Mrs. Sutcliffe, Mr. Wilton, from Liverpool, 
Mr. Hatton, Mr. Atherton, 

Mr. Holden, Messrs. Entwisle, 

Mr. Heywood, Mr. Blennerhassett. 

Messrs. Crimes, Mr. Crawthorne, 

Mr. Jackson, Mr. Reed, 

Mr. Dignum, from the Mr. Humphreys, 
Theatre, Liverpool. Mr. Crery. 


The principal Performers in Liverpool, Manchester, and the neighbourhood 
are engaged. 
The Chorusses will be remarkably full. 


Tickets for the Galleries, Five Shillings.—Body of the Church, Half a Crown.— 
Chancel, One Shilling. 


May be had of Mr. Eyres and Miss Bancks, Stationers, or of Mr. Arrowsmith, 
the Parish Clerk, near the Church ; where may be had Books of the 
Oratorio, at Sixpence each. 

Doors to be open at Ten and to begin at Eleven o’clock exactly. 


In the Evening there will be 
An Undressed Ball, in the Assembly Room. 
A Cold Collation, and Catches and Glees. 





Blue Coat Charity School in Warrington. 


On Sunday, the Eighteenth of October, 1789, in the Afternoon, 
A Charity Sermon 
Will be preached at the OLp Cuurcn, by the Rev. Mr. Ownn, Rector ; 
On Sunday following, in the Afternoon, 
At TRINITY CHAPEL, by the Rev. Mr. Sau; 
And on Sunday, the First of November, in the Afternoon, 
At Sr. James’s CuaPrEL, Latchford, by the Rev. Mr. GLAzEBROOK ; 
When Collections will be made 
For the Benefit of the above Charity School. 
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Note G. 


Trustees appointed under the Act of Parliament obtained in 1832. The 
names in italics indicate members of the present board :— 


The Right Honourable Thomas Lord Lilford, Baron Lilford of Lilford, in the 
county of Northampton; Henry Bold Hoghton, of Bold Hall, in the county of 
Lancaster, Esq.; Thomas Legh, of Lyme, in the county of Chester, Esq.; 
John Ireland Blackburne, of Eaton Bank, near Tarporley, in the said county of 
Chester, Esq.; John Wilson Patten, of Bank Hall, within Warrington, in the 
said County of Lancaster, Esq.; Thomas Lyon, of Appleton Hall, in the said 
county of Chester, Esq.; Thomas Ellames Withington, of Culchetb Hall, in the 
said county of Lancaster, Esq.; George Bover, of Stockton Lodge, within 
Appleton, in the said county of Chester, Esq.; Thomas Parr, of Grappevhall 
Heyes, in the said county, Esq.; Samuel Grimshaw, the younger, of Millbank, 
within Partington, in the said county, Esq.; John Hodson Kearsley, of Hindley, 
in the said county of Lancaster, Esq.; the Rev. James John Hornby, Clerk, 
Rector of Winwick, in the said county; the Rev. Peter Legh, of Newton-within- 
Mackerfield, in the said county, Clerk; The Rey. William Fox, of Ollerton, in 
the said county of Chester, Clerk; James Kendrick, of Warrington aforesaid, 
Doctor of Medicine; Arthur Borron, of Little Woolden, in the said county of 
Lancaster, Esq.; James Stanton, the younger, of Thelwall, in the said county of 
Chester, Esq.; Thomas Greenall, of Wilderspocl, within Appleton aforesaid, 
Brewer ; John Greenall, of Middleton, in the said county of Lancaster, Banker ; 
John Clare, of Fairfield, within Warrington aforesaid, Merchant; Thomas Lee, of 
Latchford, in the said county of Chester, Maltster * ; William Kidd, of Widnes, 
in the said county of Lancaster, Sail-cloth Manufacturer +; John Litton, of 
Warrington aforesaid, Corn Merchant; and Edward Gaskell, of Warrington 
aforesaid, Sail-cloth Manufacturer.+ 


* A traveller, in 1720, writes, “ This town (Warrington) is famous for malt, which is 
here brought to as great perfection as at Derby, or elsewhere, and the ale brewed from 
Warrington malt is not inferior to the most noted ales in England.” 


+ From a work called Sia Months’ Tour through the North of England, published by 
Arthur Young, Esq., in 1769, page 163, vol. iii. From Wigan to Warrington land from 
£15 to £3 10s., and farms from £15 to £100 a-year. At Warrington the manufacture of 
sail-cloth and sacking are very considerable. ‘The first is spun by women and girls, who 
earn about 2d a day; it is then bleached, which is done by men, who earn 10s. a week. 
After bleaching, it is wound by women, whose earnings are 2s. 6d. a week. Next it is 
warped by men, who earn 7s. a week; and then starched, the earnings 10s. 6d. a week. 
The last operation is the weaving, in which the men earn 9s., the women 5s., and boys 
3s. 6d. a week. The spinners in the sacking branch earn 6s. a week (women); then it is 
wound on bobbins by women and children, whose earnings are 4d.a day; then the 
starchers take it—they earn 6s.a week; after which it is wove by men, at 9s. a week. 
The sailcloth employs about three hundred weavers, and the sacking a hundred and 
fifty, and they reckon twenty spinners and two or three other hands to every weaver. 
During the war the sailcloth branch was very brisk; grew a little faint upon the peace, 
but is now, and has been for some time, pretty well recovered, though not to be so good 
as in the war, The sacking manufacture was also better in the war, but is always brisk. 
The spinners never stand still for want of work; they always have itif they please. But 
weavers sometimes are idle for want of yarn, which, considering the number of poor 
within reach (the spinners of the sacking live chiefly in Cheshire), is melancholy to think 
of.—Local Notes and Queries, in Warrington Guardian. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WILLIAM EVERARD, 
ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR, LIVERPOOL, 
1723-41792. 


By T. J. Kilpin, £ sq. 


(Reap Marcu 265TH, 1869.) 





WHEN I last had the honour to address the Society, it was to 
give a biographical sketch of the brief and brilliant career of 
one whose genius commanded admiration, and whose early 
death elicited universal sympathy and regret. But on this 
occasion I shall not have to interest your feelings and excite 
your sorrow by setting before you,—as in the case of Harvey 
Lonsdale Elmes, the architect of St. George's Hall,—the sad 
spectacle of a strong mind united to a frail body ; the fire of 
genius burning itself out for want of physical stamina to 
maintain it. I treat now of the unostentatious yet useful 
career of one who, in the course of it, conferred on Liverpool 
considerable benefits; and who, in the enjoyment of that great 
blessing, “‘ mens sana in corpore sano,” passed an active and 
prosperous existence, extending nearly to the allotted number 
of the days of the years of a man’s life,—the well-known 
“threescore years and ten,” rarely prolonged by reason of 
strength to fourscore years,—and died in the possession of 
affluence and reputation, of all that should accompany old 
age, “honor and love, obedience, troops of friends.’ 

And, thank Heaven, in every age, and in every civilized 
country, there are hundreds, nay thousands of such, who 
pursuing the noiseless tenor of their way, doing their duty 
well and manfully in that station of life to which it has 
pleased Heaven to call them, live honoured and die lamented. 
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This was the case with Mr. Everard, yet his name is, 
I believe, totally unknown to this generation (except to his 
direct descendants); and the question naturally arises,— 
indeed 1 put it to myself, and underwent a severe mental 
cross-examination with regard to it—whether, by a paper read 
before the Historic Society, the attempt to record his merits, 
and rescue his name from that oblivion which is the lot of 
the vast majority of the human race, would not appear pre- 
sumptuous, and prove somewhat uninteresting ;—nay, would 
not be liable to the satire of Cowper, written on seeing 
some names of little note recorded in the Biographia 
Britannica :— 

“Oh! fond attempt to give a deathless lot 
To names ignoble, born to be forgot ; 
In vain, recorded in historic page, 
They court the notice of a future age: 
Those twinkling tiny lustres of the land 
Drop one by one from Fame’s neglecting hand ; 
Lethean gulfs receive them as they fall, 
And dark oblivion soon absorbs them all. 

So when a child, as playful children use, 
Has burnt to tinder a stale last year’s news, 
The flame extinct, he views the roving fire ; 
There goes my lady, and there goes the squire, 
There goes the parson, oh illustrious spark ! 
And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the clerk.” 

Accidental circumstances, however, have made me ac- 
quainted with some facts and records of the life of Mr. 
Everard, and his connexion with Liverpool, for many years 
of the last century, which I thought might not be altogether 
uninteresting to the members of the society ; and stimulated 
by this wish and hope, I have ventured to make them the 
subject of a paper. 

A few months ago, calling one morning at the Liverpool 
Library, my friend Mr. Perris said—“ I think, Mr. President, 
“you will be interested in looking at this” (handing me a 
card, handsome in design and venerable in appearance) “ which 


“is the business card of a gentleman of your profession, who 


_ 
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“ must have practised in Liverpool, judging from the antique 
“ appearance of the card, many years ago.” On shewing it to 
a scientific friend of mine, and asking him if he had ever 
heard the name, he exclaimed :—‘‘ Yes; I had the honour and 
“happiness to marry his great-grand-daughter. He was a 
“man of great and varied scientific attainments, and was 
“looked up to and consulted—as appears from his papers and 
“ correspondence, quantities of which I have in my possession 
‘“‘__narticularly in his latter years, on many important mat- 
“ters. He was, in fact, the originator of the Liverpool 
“ Library, and the first books purchased for it were kept in a 
“corner cupboard in his parlour. I have the cupboard now, 
“and shall be most happy to show it to you, together with 
“his portrait, both in oil and a miniature, and those of his 
“father, mother, and daughters, and many things that be- 
“longed to him, and have been kept in the family above a 
“hundred years.” Accordingly, I availed myself of this 
friendly invitation, and spent a pleasant evening looking over 
the portraits, china, and other curious things belonging to 
the subject of this paper, and finished the evening by drinking 
to his memory out of this venerable jug, 224 years of age, 
bearing the date of 1645, just when the great civil war broke 
out between Charles I and his parliament. 

Mr. Storey (whose acquaintance I had the good fortune to 
make a few years since, when I was acting as architect, and 
he as engineer, for the Earl of Castlestuart in Ireland) mar- 
ried one of the three Miss Lords, and it is to the care of 
these ladies and the respect they cherish for the memory of 
their ancestors, and to the filial affection of the two daughters 
of Mr. Everard, that, amid all “ the sad vicissitudes of things,” 
so much has been preserved of these family memorials. A 
selection from these Mr. Storey has kindly forwarded for the 
inspection of the members of this Society. 

The late Dr. Macintyre, in a paper read before this 
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Society in 1857, entitled, “ A Historical Sketch of Liverpool,” 
says, after speaking of the establishment, in 1756, of 
“ Williams’ Advertiser,’—“ The foundation of one of our 
“ public institutions, the Liverpool Library, took place also 
“at this time. A few gentlemen had, for a year or two prior 
“to 1757, been in the habit of meeting together for the pur- 
“ pose of discussing literary subjects, and of reading a portion 
“of the periodical publications of the day. They met from 
“time to time at the house of Mr. William Everard, an emi- 
“nent mathematician and surveyor, who lived in St. Paul's 
“Square. The small collection of books brought out on 
“these occasions was kept in a corner cupboard in Mr. 
“ Everard’s parlour.”’ 

It was in the year 1757, however, when the books becoming 
more numerous, had to be transferred from the cupboard 
to a large chest, that the idea of circulating them among 
the members of the club came to be entertained and acted 
upon. 

To this cupboard, (still, as you perceive, in excellent pre- 
servation, raised 152 years since from doing duty as “a china 
“closet to the dignity of a book-case,” and even now acting 
usefully and effectually in its original rank and capacity,) 
permit me to request your attention. Surely, gentlemen, we 
cannot regard it without a feeling of curiosity and interest, 
nor help rejoicing in the present happy contrast that the 
Library now presents to its first small and feeble beginnings. 
We surely cannot but rejoice when we think that this three- 
cornered cupboard, this triangular closet, certainly much more 
fit to be the receptacle of china than of literature, has ex- 
panded into that large circular area now enclosed by the walls 
of the Liverpool Library, and whose circumference is lined 
with so many thousands of volumes on every subject that can 
amuse and gratify, interest, instruct and elevate the human 
intellect. | 
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Dr. Macintyre states that at the date of his paper, the 
Library contained 46,000 volumes; and at the present time, 
though repeated weedings have been made from its shelves of 
works of ephemeral interest and of obsolete novels, the 
number is 50,000 volumes. 

Mr. Everard, who was appointed Librarian, removed from 
St. Paul’s Square to Prince’s Street, where he was to find a 
proper room for the books, and have a reasonable sum “ for 
“ that and his trouble.” 

They did not long remain here, however, for in 1759 they 
were again removed to a building in John Street, belonging 
to Mr. Everard. The site of this building, on the west side 
of the street, about midway between Cook Street and Dale 
Street, is marked on the map of Liverpool, published by 
Perry in 1769. The Library occupied the first floor, and 
was approached by a flight of steps, at the end of a lobby 
passing through the centre of the building. For this room 
“and his trouble” Mr. Everard received £10 a year. 

This arrangement lasted for twelve years, when the increas- 
ing professional practice of Mr. Everard compelled him to 
relinquish it; but though he no longer acted as Librarian, 
he still continued to be Landlord till the year 1786. By this 
time, the Library had enlarged so much beyond the accom- 
modation afforded to it by the room in John Street, that a 
more spacious one, in a new building in Lord Street, erected 
on the principle of a tontine, was obtained at a rental of 
£18 per annum. 

The subsequent history of the Library is given in the very 
interesting paper of Dr. Macintyre, to which I have already 
alluded. 

The portraits which Mr. Storey has been so good as to send 
for the inspection of the Society, are those of Mr. Everard’s 
father and mother, of Mr. Everard and his wife, and of one 
of his daughters. His father, who was an extensive farmer 
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at Linacre, was born in 1688, and died 5th January, 1760, at 
the age of 77 years. His mother, who died in December of the 
same year, met with her death in a singular manner, such as 
no Jady in the present generation is likely to experience. 
She was riding on a pillion, to pay a visit to one of her 
daughters at Walton during her confinement, when the ser- 
vant, behind whom she was riding, felt the grasp of her arm 
relax, and she fell to the ground. She was taken to an inn, 
then called the “ Half-way House”’—but long since de- 
molished—and died almost immediately, in all probability of 
that disorder now called disease of the heart. The portrait 
of Mr. Everard represents him with a plan in his hand, on 
which a building is delineated, and he points complacently 
to a view of the building as it appeared when actually 
carried out, from which we may reasonably infer that Mr. 
Everard was not one of those architects of whom it may 
be said, that their designs look very pretty in the drawing 
but fail miserably in execution. Itis the front elevation of 
the conservatory at Ince Blundell, and bears conspicuously 
an inscription in Latin, which, as far as I can understand it, 
means :—“‘ Here reigns perpetual summer ; and the plants of 
“every climate flourish.” 

But, gentlemen, I hope you will excuse me if I venture to 
express my disapproval of the practice of putting up inscrip- 
tions in either ancient or modern foreign languages on English 
buildings. Surely our own most copious, powerful and noble 
language, which Milton and Shakspeare, and hundreds of 
others scarce less illustrious, have found sufficient to express 
their thoughts and embody their ideas, would supply suitable 
inscriptions for any public buildings, inscriptions that even 
he who runs may read, instead of one that not ten persons in 
ten thousand can understand. How much better is the 
inscription suggested by the late Prince Consort for the Royal 
Exchange in London—“ The earth is the Lord’s, and the ful: 
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ness thereof,” than any inscription in another language, that 
‘none but a scholar can interpret, and is utterly unintelligible 
to the million. 

I have not been able to identify any building now existing 
in Liverpool as having been designed by Mr. Everard ; but 
the Liverpool of his day has long since been almost entirely 
demolished. Mr. Picton said, speaking from the place where 
I have now the honour to address you, that Liverpool has 
been almost entirely rebuilt within his recollection, and that 
sixty years was a very long term of existence for a Liverpool 
building; and as it is now eighty years since Mr. Everard 
became a tenant of that narrow house that, alas! awaits us 
all, it is highly probable that his works have been destroyed 
by the ruthless hand of time, or fallen before the stately and 
irresistible march of improvement. 

It appears from his correspondence, particularly that with his 
wife, that he was a good deal employed at Preston and other 
places in the neighbourhood. That lady, who died 16th May, 
1786, aged 61, six years before her husband, appears to have 
been a most suitable helpmate for him. She evidently was 
one of those women who are more precious than rubies, 
though not, I hope, quite so scarce: and her husband not 
only loved, but trusted and confided in her, even in matters 
of professional business. Here is a letter from him to her, 
one of many of a similar description :— 


Dr Patty, 

We had a very pleasant journey & got here before 12 o'clock 
& found all friends well but not much work done in my absence—I 
was not able to finish the Gallery Plan for Mr Bragg before I left but 
am very certain Carson will know how to cut the timber from the 
ground plan and the conversation we had together but for fear he 
should have forgotten any dimensions I have written them down for his 
direction & some further particulars respecting other parts of the brick 
work, which you'll send to MY Bragg immediately and let him know I 
intend to be in Liverpool on wednesday or thursday next—with due 
respects to all friends 

I am Dr Patty, 
Yours most affectionately 

Preston 21 Apr. 1775. W™ EVERARD. 
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The carefully painted miniature which I now exhibit is of 
one of his daughters, Miss Nancy, who married Wm. Fleetwood, 
a barrister, and died 27th March, 1790. Another daughter 
married Mr. William Smith, a merchant, who, having to make 
a voyage to Barbadoes, to establish a branch establishment 
there, was wrecked and drowned the day after he sailed from 
Liverpool. Here is a specimen of his handwriting, almost 
equal to copper-plate, written at the commencement of the 
acquaintance which resulted in Mr. Everard ultimately be- 
coming his father-in-law. 

Mr. Everard had two other daughters, Miss Patty and Miss 
Betty, who died unmarried. 

Time rolls on its ceaseless course, and its revolutions 
often bring round the fashions and, dare I say, the follies 
of former ages. Here, probably above a hundred years old, 
are two ball room caps or hats, inside which are inscribed the 
names of Miss Patty and Miss Betty, fac similes of each 
‘other, except that Miss Betty’s is a trifle the larger; and 
here, again, are two pair of ball-room slippers, that doubtless 
once belonged to the same ladies, the height of whose heels ap- 
proaches the sublime, while their extreme narrowness borders 
closely on the ridiculous. I should have deemed the former 
altogether unparalleled, had I not lately seen them outdone— 
certainly by the bonnets, so called, I presume, on the principle 
of “ lucus a non lucendo,” of the fashion of the present day. 
About the altitude and breadth of the modern heels I am not 
quite so certain. 

The sire of these ladies was not only industrious and 
prosperous in his profession, but must have been genial in 
his habits; and he was certainly, on suitable occasions, 
magnificent in his apparel. ‘That “ customary suit of solemn 
“black,” which, like grim death, levels all distinctions of 
wealth, rank, and profession, and compels the nobleman, the 
clergyman, the brilliant beau of a ball-room, the waiter of a 
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hotel, and the solemn undertaker, to the inevitable white 
cravat and black coat, (causing numberless mistakes as to 
identity,) was not then in fashion. Behold here, gentlemen, 
these splendid dress waistcoats of a former age, not quite so 
brilliant, perhaps, as the celebrated plum-coloured velvet coat 
of Goldsmith, yet which are still infinitely to be preferred to 
the monotony of black and white of the gentlemen’s attire at 
ball-rooms of the present day. And that he was a man of 
genial habits, is, 1 think, sufficiently proved by this ample 
and handsome crystal drinking cup, marked with his own 
initials. 

Our forefathers did not, I think, work so hard and anxiously 
as we are compelled to do in this degenerate age. Even the 
learned gentlemen who formed the Committee of the Library, 
more than three-quarters of a century ago, knew how to 
combine their literary labours and duties with social enjoy- 
ment. Dr. Macintyre informs us that on the 18th of August, 
1799, a rather amusing resolution was passed. The entry 
in the Committee Book is as follows :— 

“This day for the first time the Committee met at four 
‘ o’clock in the afternoon, and having transacted the necessary 
‘“‘ business of the Library, they dined together at five o'clock, 
“and spent the day with harmonious pleasantry ; and it was 
“Resolved unanimously, that the monthly Committee meet 
“henceforward on the second Tuesday in the month at three 
“ o’clock, and that they afterwards dine together, that dinner 
“be on the table at four oclock precisely, and that the bill 
‘be called at six o'clock, when such gentlemen as chuse may 
“‘ depart, and such as chuse may club again; that red port 
“be the only wine allowed, and that if any gentleman prefer 
‘white wine, he pay for it, distinct from his share of the 
“general shot; and that all the wine be brought up in the 
“original bottles from the bin, and decanted in the Club 
“room.” | 
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But though Mr. Everard could doubtless enjoy his glass, 
he appears, from the china tea cups belonging to him, and 
now exhibited, to have had no objection to the ‘‘ cup that 


“cheers but not inebriates.” The size of these cups, as— 


compared with the modern breakfast cups, renders somewhat 
less marvellous the stories of Dr. Jolnson’s enormous 
capacity for tea drinking. Certainly he described himself as 
a hardened, inveterate, and shameless tea drinker, who rarely 
gave his kettle time to cool: who with tea ushered in the 
evening, with tea solaced the midnight hour, and with tea 
welcomed the morning; but if his tea cups held no more 
than these, which a single reasonable sip would nearly empty, 
there seems nothing wonderful or even wrong, though the 
green tea during his long life was from 10s. to 15s. per pound, 
in disposing of twenty or even forty of them. 

I must, however, solicit attention to another important 
fact in connexion with Mr. Everard’s career. He was a 
scientific man, and had studied astronomy. ‘There is a 
curious drawing by him of the progress of the sun’s eclipse 
that took place in the middle of the last century. 


‘“‘ His soul proud Science often taught to stray 
Far as the polar star and the Milky Way.” 


And his philanthropic wish to extend the benefits of science, 
prompted him to suggest the erection of an Observatory in 
Liverpool. Here, gentlemen, is an address drawn up by him, 
recommending the plan to the Corporation and the public of 
Liverpool, though too long for insertion here; and to this 
address is appended a list of the first subscriptions, com- 
mencing with the Corporation of Liverpool for 50 guineas, 
and followed by the names of the leading merchants of 
Liverpool at that time, in their own veritable signatures, 
forming together a curious and interesting document. The 
purchase of the land and the erection of the building seem 
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to have been entirely confided to Mr. Everard. Here is a 
collection of papers having reference to the observatory ; 
and among them is an agreement with the Rev. Mr. Maddock, 
then Rector of Liverpool, for the purchase of a piece of land 
for the site, near St. Peter le Poer, on which Hope Street has 
been subsequently erected. ‘The site of the Observatory was 
in all probability that now occupied by the Philharmonic 
Hall, as being the highest point of Hope Street. I am sorry 
to observe that though some of the subscriptions are marked 
as paid, others are without this significant memorandum ; 
and I gather from a number of accounts in the same parcel, 
all made out to Mr. Everard, that he had not only to act as 
architect for the building, but to advance money for its 
erection ; that he had not only to act as director of the works, 
but to dun for the money to pay the tradesmen with. I trust 
he got his own bill paid for professional services, and that 
his work was not only a labour of love, but that instead 
of barren reputation, he was rewarded by profit and emolu- 
ment also. 

After Mr. Everard’s death a new Observatory was erected 
at St. James's Mount, and subsequently another by the 
Corporation at the north end of the Prince’s Dock, with a 
residence for the astronomer. When a young man, I drew 
with my own hands the plans for this building, under the 
direction of Mr. Joseph Franklin, at that time architect and 
surveyor to the Corporation; but this structure has been 
superseded by another on a much more extensive scale, which 
stands on the summit of Bidston Hill. 

In concluding, you will perhaps, have pleasure in being 
informed that Mr. Everard was enabled, notwithstanding his 
losses and his lawsuits in connexion with the Observatory, to 
retire from business some years before he died; and he lived 
a house built for himself at Linacre, where he closed his useful 
and honourable career in 1792, aged 69. 
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I cannot, however, bring this paper to a close without 
expressing the gratitude I feel to his lineal descendants, 
Mrs. Storey and the two Miss Lords for their great kindness 
in permitting these interesting family relics to be submitted 
to the inspection of this Society; and to Mr. Storey for the 
care and labour he has undergone in selecting and sending 
over whatever he considered might be interesting and valuable 
as throwing light on the bistory of Liverpool, and the 
incidents, customs, and apparel of bygone generations. He 
has taken the trouble to make a pious pilgrimage to the 
graves of his ancestors in Walton Churchyard, where many 
of the Everards are interred. There is a group of four tombs; 
two of them rise about three feet from the surface of the 
eround, and their sides are decorated with panels, while two 
are of a plainer description ; and from these he has transcribed 
those dates which record their births and deaths, and serve to 
identify Mr. Everard and his family as the persons mentioned 
in this paper. 

Yet inscriptions, however deeply engraved, are ultimately 
obliterated by the hand of time, and the stones themselves 
on which they are chiselled must, sooner or later, fall into 
decay. But published records are imperishable ; and if, with 
regard to Mr. Everard, I have succeeded in recalling his 
almost vanished memory, and shall secure for his name an 
honourable position in the printed transactions of this Society ; 
and if also, gentlemen, during the present evening I have 
given you the least information or entertainment—then, 
though at my time of life one seldom indulges in the 
pleasures of hope, the recollection of this evening will 
always prove a valuable as well as a permanent addition to 
the pleasures of memory. 


THE EARLY INHABITANTS OF LANCASHIRE 
AND THE NEIGHBOURING COUNTIES, AND 
REMAINS OF THEIR MYTHOLOGY AND 
LOCAL NOMENCLATURE. 


By Charles Hardwick, 
Author of the “ History of Preston and its Environs.” 


(Reap Aprit 7TH, 1870.) 





On several occasions, when discussing obscure questions of 
early topography or ancient nomenclature, although readily 
acknowledging the value of all facts in connexion with 
genuine etymological science, I have recommended great 
caution in the use of this powerful but somewhat capricious 
archeological ally. I yet retain a strong impression that 
this caution is still a necessary condition of truly scientific, 
historical, or antiquarian research. Consequently several of 
the presumed etymologies in the present paper are advanced 
with diffidence, and with a thorough conviction that some of 
them may prove to be illusive. The suggestion of a pro- 
bability is, however, a very different thing from dogmatic 
assertion in such matters,—a practice which cannot be too 
much condemned. 

It is not very many years since the writer of the article 
LANGUAGE, in Knight's Cyclopedia, felt it his duty, in 
introducing the subject, to use the following strong ex- 
pressions :— 

“That division of grammar which is called etymology, has 
“been disgraced by such puerile trifling, and has been pur- 
“sued with such utter disregard of anything like scientific 
“principles, as to create in the minds of many persons a 
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“ suspicion against everything presented to their notice under 
“the name of etymology. Such persons have viewed ety- 
“mology as nothing else than a dexterous play upon words, 
“and have looked upon etymologists as little else than 
“indifferent punsters. That the generality of writers upon 
“this subject scarcely deserve any better appellation will 
“hardly be denied by any one who has studied etymology 
“on true philological principles; and, if any doubt were 
“entertained upon the point, it would only be necessary to 
“refer to such works as Damm’s Homeric Lexicon and 
“ Lenep’s Etymology of the Greek Language, which are full 
“of such wild conjectures and such extravagant etymologies, 
“that we cannot be surprised that a study which has produced 
“such results should have been considered ridiculous and 
“absurd.” 

The writer afterwards refers to the extent, and explains 
the nature of the progress which had been made during the 
twenty or thirty years previous to the date of his own paper 
(18389). He justly attributes this progress to the ‘ com- 
“parison of many languages with each other;” but he 
especially insists that “nothing has perhaps contributed to 
“this movement more than the discovery of Sanscrit (for, as 
“it has been justly observed, it may be properly called a 
“ discovery), which was found to bear such a striking resem- 
“blance both in its more important words and in its gram- 
‘‘matical forms to the Latin and Greek, the Teutonic and 
“the Sclavonic languages, as to lead to the conclusion that 
“all must have been derived from a common source.” 

An able writer in the Saturday Review truly describes the 
science of comparative philology as “the great discovery of 
“modern scholarship, the discovery which, more than any 
“ other, unites distant ages and countries in one tie of brother- 
“hood.” Hence its great value to antiquarian students of 


every class. 
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Further investigation has fully demonstrated the truth of 
the views thus expressed. Not only is the affinity of the 
languages admitted without dispute, but the consanguinity 
of the peoples, and the identity of many of their popular 
traditions and superstitions have been demonstrated with 
scientific precision, by such writers as the Brothers Grimm, 
Dr. Kuhn, Dr. Roth, Max Miiller, Farrar, Dasent, and others 
who have devoted special attention to the subject. 

This common ancestry is sometimes styled Indo-European ; 
but the phrase being open to objection, as including more 
than the precise facts justify, the term Aryan, or Arian, is 
now generally preferred. Some writers regard the Aryans as 
descendants of Japhet, and the Semitic tribes as the progeny 
of Shem. In the latter they include the Hebrews, the Phe- 
nicians, the Arabs, and the Ethiopians, and their languages 
are radically distinct from those of the Aryan family. The 
country about the Upper Oxus river, now mainly included in 
the dominions of the Khan of Bokhara, is generally agreed 
upon as the locality whence the various members of the 
Aryan family originally migrated, some northward and west- 
ward over Europe, and others southward and eastward into 
India. The Kelts, the Teutons, the Greeks, Latins, Letts, 
and Sclaves are all European branches of this original stock. 
The Persians and the high caste Hindoos are the principal 
descendants of the southern and south-eastern migration. 
The chief elements of the British population, at the present 
time, are the Keltic, represented by the Welsh, Irish, and 
Gaelic tribes; and the Teutonic, which includes Angles 
Saxons and Jutes, and the Danish and Norse Scandinavians. 

The oldest writings extant in the Sanscrit branch of the 
Aryan tongue are termed the “ Vedas.” These works include 
a collection of hymns chanted or sung by the earlier emi- 
grants. It is believed that this collection was formed about 
fourteen hundred years before the birth of Christ. According 
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to ancient Hindoo authority these hymns are coeval with 
creation. It is asserted that Brahma breathed them from his 
own mouth, or, in other words, that he milked them out from 
fire, air, and the sun. Some traditions state that they were 
scattered abroad or lost; and that a great sage, Vyasa, the 
arranger, collected them together about 5,000 years ago. 
Vyasa, who was assisted in his labours by many other sages, 
taught the Vedic literature or religion to four distinct pupils. 
Payla learned the Rig Veda, Vais’ampayana the Yajur Veda, 
Jaimini the Sama Veda, and Sumantu the Atharvan’a. The 
three first-mentioned are named collectively the sacred Trayi, 
or the Triad. These versions were afterwards much extended 
and commented upon by other sages. 

The term veda is derived from the Sanscrit root vid, which 
signifies “to know.” It implies the sum of all knowledge. 
By another etymology it is held to imply revealed knowledge, 
or that species of wisdom which contains within itself the evi- 
dence of its own truth. Rig is from the root rich, “ to laud,” 
and implies that the Vedic knowledge is delivered in the form 
of hymns of praise. 

Max Miiller regards the Vedas as containing the key note 
of all religion, natural as well as revealed. They exhibit a 
belief in God, a perception of the difference between good 
and evil, and a conviction that the deity loves the one and 
hates the other. The degenerate religion of the modern 
Hindoos, and especially the worship of Krishnah, is described 
by a recent writer as, (in comparison with that of the Vedas, ) 
“a moral plague, the ravages of which are as appalling as 
“they are astounding.” 

This discovery of the Sanscrit writings, and especially of 
the Vedas, has already exercised considerable influence upon 
etymological science. Before its introduction, the main ele- 
ments in such inquiries consisted in tracing backwards words 
corrupted or obscure in modern English to their original 
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roots in Keltic, Teutonic, Greek, or Latin. The Sanscrit, 
however, being a written form of one of the earliest of the 
varieties of these cognate tongues, gives the etymological 
student the advantage of a flank or rear position, by means 
of which he may sometimes decipher the meaning of a doubt- 
ful term by the inverse or ascending process, and thus gain 
some knowledge of its original meaning, perhaps long since 
lost by the descendants of those who first introduced it into 
the ancient language of Great Britain. 

It is by no means improbable that the idle historical legends 
related by Nennius and Geoffrey of Monmouth respecting 
the arrival of Brutus and his Trojan followers in Britain, 
after the destruction of Priam’s imperial city by the allied 
Greeks, may have just so much foundation in fact as might 
be furnished by a time-honoured tradition respecting the 
eastern home from which our remote ancestors originally 
migrated. ‘The natives of Britain, on first coming in contact 
with the early merchants and traders from the Mediterranean 
shores, would, doubtless, hear something of the Iliad and the 
funead, with the heroes of which they might innocently con- 
found their own remote and vaguely conceived demi-deities 
or warlike human ancestry. Notwithstanding the just con- 
tempt in which these legends are held by modern historians, 
there still exists a kind of instinctive faith that a very remote 
tradition, however much it may have been overlaid and dis- 
figured with relatively modern inventions, lies at the base of the 
main story. Emigrants from Iberia are said to have settled in 
Greece (the Pelasgi), and in Tuscany and Spain (the Iberians). 
The late Rev. John Williams, Archdeacon of Cardigan, in 
Hssays, published in 1885, strongly advocates the ‘‘ Hyper- 
“borean theory ” founded on a passage in Diodorus Siculus. 
This view of the case implies that the Hyperboreans migrated 
mainly by water from central Asia, not long after the days of 
Noah; that they eventually occupied Great Britain, Spain, 
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and Gaul, west of the Alps; that the Druid priests of Stone- 
henge were in sympathy and constant communication with 
those of Delphi; that they were civilized to a large extent, 
and were intimately related in blood to the Pelasgians of 
ancient Greece. In Laurent’s Ancient Geography is the 
following passage :—‘‘ In the Caucasus were found the Bruchi, 
“the modern Burtani or Britani, a free tribe, rich in silver and 
“gold.” Itis not improbable that the advent of emigrants of 
this tribe in England may underlie the Jegend of the Trojan 
Brutus and his followers. Eastern Albania, too, may have 
contributed, along with its neighbours, to the migratory hordes 
which passed to the west. The earliest name by which Britain 
was known to the Greeks and Romans is Albion. The Gaels 
of Scotland still speak of the island as Albin. In Merlin’s 
famous prophecy, in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s British history, 
the country is frequently named Albania. The universal 
tradition of the North German and Scandinavian tribes is 
that they came from the neighbourhood of the Caucasus to 
the north-west of Europe. An early Odin is said to have 
introduced from the East the worship of the sun. Another, 
at the head of the Q#sir warriors, imported the Runic alpha- 
bet. He is styled Mid Othin. Two other chiefs of the name 
figure in their legendary history. 

Dr. Leigh held the opinion that the Brigantes, and especially 
the Setantii, or the Lancashire portion of the then population, 
were a mixed race, consisting of Kelts, Phoenicians, and 
Armenians. His only reason for this conjecture appears to 
have been based on the fact that one of the chief rivers was 
named Belisama, which, he says, “‘in the Pheenician language 
“means the Moon or the Goddess of Heaven,’ and that 
Ribel, now the name of the same river, in the Armenian 
tongue signifies heaven. Mr. Thornber says “ Belisama 
“ means Queen of Heaven, and that the Romans paid divine 
‘honours to the Ribble under the title of Minerva Belisama.” 
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This conjecture apparently rests on the statement of Leigh, 
and the fact that the Roman temple at Ribchester was dedi- 
cated to Minerva. ‘There appears to be, however, some error 
here respecting the sex of Bel. The Pheenician “ Queen of 
“ Heaven,” or “‘ Queen of the Stars,” was named Astroarche | 
or Astarte. She is supposed by some to be identical with 
the Greek Juno or Selene (the moon), by others she is 
regarded as the planet Venus. The Armenians were a branch 
of the Aryan family, and the Phenicians, as I have before 
said, were of the Semitic stock.* Sanchoniathon, the ancient 
Pheenician historian, says that the Phenicians worshipped 
the sun, as “the only lord of heaven,” under the name of 
Beelsamen, which was equivalent to the Greek Zeus or the 
Latin Jupiter. Baal is formed from a root which signifies, 
and is literally equivalent to, lord or owner. A Maltese 
inscription, ‘‘ Malkereth Baal Tsor,” is interpreted “ King 
“of the city, Lord of Tyre.” In the Septuagint Baal is 
called Hercules; in the Phoenician language Arcul, light 
of all. One writer adds ‘‘ Baal was Saturn; others have 
“considered Baal to be the planet Jupiter. A supreme idol 
“might easily be compared with those of other nations ; 
“hence arose this variety of opinions.” 5 

Some writers regard the British or Keltic god Bel or Beil 
as not immediately the Belus or Baal of the Asiatic nations, 
but that it “ designates an exalted luminous deity peculiar to 
the Celts.” This is the view of Jacob Grimm, and it is 
endorsed by W. K. Kelly, in his Indo-Huropean Traditions 
and Folk-lore. Another writer thinks that the “ general 
“character of Asiatic idolatry renders it likely that Baal 
“meant originally the true lord of the universe, and that his 
“ worship degenerated into the worship of a powerful body in 
“the material world.” 

* Baldwin, however, in his recent work, Prehistoric Nations, contends that the 


Phoonicians, as well as the Egyptians and others, were descended from the old 
Cushite Arabs, and were, therefore, Hamitic rather than Semitic in their origin, 
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Frances Power Cobbe, in her Cities of the Past, after 
visiting the ruins of Baalbec, quotes several beautiful passages 
from Du Perron’s Zend Avesta, illustrative of the purity of 
the sentiment of the earlier fire worshippers. She says :— 

“In what degree this high Persian faith (still existing in 
“no ignoble type among the Parsees of India), was connected 
“with the sun worship of the gross Phenician mythology, it 
“is hard to conjecture. Perhaps there was no relation at all, 
“and Baal (or Bel), the sun god, never received in his impure 
“fanes, the homage of a true worshipper of Ormusd, ‘ the 
“supremely wise lord,’ of whom the Zend Avesta only tells 
“us, ‘his hght is hidden under all that shines.’ At least the 
“faith of which Heliogabalus was hierophant had fallen as 
“low as ever the religious sentiment of human nature may 
“be debased. Yet does the ‘ golden star,’ Zoroaster, throw a 
“‘mysterious halo over the fire-worship of East and West ; 
“that faith which blazed out in the Bactrian plains before 
“the dawn of history, and which lights yet its memorial fires 
“each Midsummer eve in the vales of the Christian Scotland 
“and Ireland.” 

She might have added, at least until very recently, the hills 
and dales of Lancashire and some other parts of England, 

It is not improbable that before the corruption referred to 
took place, the Keltic emigrants to this country may have 
arrived at their Western home, and so have introduced the 
worship of Baal or Bel in something like its pristine purity ; 
and hence the distinction between the famous deity of Helio- 
polis and his presumed representative in Britain. A semi- 
subterranean temple, dedicated to the worship of Maithras, 
the Persian sun or Apollo, was discovered in 1822 at House- 
steads (Borcovicus), on the line of the great Roman wall. 
Mr. Hodgson describes it in detail in a contribution to the 
Arch. 4tl., O. S., vol. 1. This worship appears to have 
belonged to the debased form referred to. It evoked edicts 


from several Roman emperors decreeing its suppression, but 
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without avail. ‘This cruel and degrading superstition was, 
however, not introduced into the western portion of the “ old 
“world,” until shortly before the advent of Christ. An 
altar, dedicated to this deity, found in the cave temple at 
Housesteads, was erected A.D. 258. Other remains of the 
worship of Mithras have been found at York and Chester. 
This worship of Mithras is evidently but a corrupt descendant 
from the ancient Aryan adoration of Mithra, the god of day- 
light. 

From these and other reasons yet to be advanced, I am 
inclined to regard the introduction of the British god Bel or 
Beil as appertaining to a much earlier epoch in our history 
than the advent of the Phcenician merchants, who most 
probably did visit the Belisama, the Portus Setantiorum, and 
other harbours on the Lancashire and Cheshire coast, for 
trading purposes, but at a relatively much more recent period. 

Mr. John Baldwin, in his Prehistoric Nations, contends 
that the “ Bronze age in Western Europe was introduced by a 
“foreign people of the Cushite race, culture, and religion, 
“and that for a very long period it was controlled and directed 
“by their influence.” He further adds— 

“The first settlements of the Arabian Cushites in Spain 
“and Northern Africa cannot have been later than 5000 years 
py perone-the Christian. efa. ci. Atiys p«t «in, »Erobably-the 
*Cushite race, religion, and civilization first went to the 
“ancient Finnic people of Britain, and the Scandinavian 
“countries from Spain and Africa. The beginning of the 
“ Bronze age in these countries was much older than the 
“ neriod of Tyre. The Tyrian establishments in those western 
“countries seem to have been later than the Aryan immigra- 
*‘ tion that created the Keltic peoples and languages ; and it 
“may be that the Tyrians introduced the ‘ Age of iron’ not 
“long after their arrival, for it was evidently much older than 
“the time of the Romans.” 
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Professor Nilsson refers the bronze instruments, &c., to 
Pheenician influence, and describes some sculpture on two 
stones on a tumulus near Kivik, which, Mr. Baldwin observes, 
“even Sir John Lubbock admits, ‘ may fairly be said to have 
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a Pheenician or Egyptian appearance. 
Mr. Baldwin traces to Arabian Cushite colonies the very 
ancient civilization of Egypt, Chaldea, and the southern 
portion of India, as well as Pheenicia and the western nations. 
Another stone, described by Professor Nilsson, is an obelisk, 
symbolizing Baal. Referring to this monument, Mr. Baldwin 
says— 

“The festival of Baal or Balder, celebrated on Midsummer 
“night in the upper part of Norway reveals the Cushite race, 
“for the midnight fire in presence of the midnight sun did 
“not originate in that latitude. This festival of Baal was 
“celebrated in the British islands until recent times. Baal 
“has given such names as Baltic, Great and Little Belt, 
“ Belteburga, Baleshaugen, and the like.” 

He asks—‘‘ What other people could have brought the 
“worship of Baal to Western Europe in prehistoric times ? 
‘“‘ We see them in the stone circles in the ruins at Avebury and 
“‘ Stonehenge, in the festival of Baal that lingered until our 
“own times ; and there is something for consideration in the 
“fact that Arabia has still the ruins of ancient structures 
“precisely like Stonehenge. It is probable that the Arabians, 
“or their representatives in Spain and North Africa, went 
“northward, and began the age of bronze more than 2,000 
“years before Gades was built.” 

Mr. Baldwin draws a marked distinction between the 
modern Mahomedan Semitic population of Arabia, and their 
great Cushite, Hamite, or Ethiopian predecessors. The 
former, he says, “ are comparatively modern in Arabia,’ they 
have “ appropriated the reputation of the old race,” and have 
unduly occupied the chief attention of modern scholars, 
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In several parts of Britain, and especially in Cumberland, 
altars have been found dedicated by Roman legionaries or 
their auxiliaries to a god named Belatucadrus. Mr. Thomas 
Wright (Celt, Roman, and Saxon, p. 292), after referring to 
a small one erected at Ellanborough by Julius Civilis, says— 

“ Several others dedicated to this deity have been found at 
“Netherby, Castlesteads, Burgh-on-Sands, Bankshead, and 
“other places. In some instances, as on an altar found at 
“Drumsburg, the deity is addressed by the epithet Dro 
“ Sancto BELATVcADRO. In some altars he is identified with 
“Mars, as on one found at Plumpton Wall, dedicated Dro 
**MartTI BELATVCADRI ET NOMINIB. AUG. Several attempts 
‘“have been made to derive the name from Hebrew, Welsh, 
“ or Irish, and it has been hastily taken for granted that this 
“god was identical with the Pheenician Baal. Altars to 
“ Belatucadrus have been found at Kirkby Thore, at Welp 
“ Castle, and at Brougham in Westmoreland. The one found 
“at Brougham was dedicated by a man named Andagus, 
‘‘ which sounds like a Teutonic name.” 

Since the preceding paragraphs were written, I have seen 
in the Manchester Natural History Museum, a rude altar 
dedicated to this god, which, I am informed, was found some 
years ago at Ribchester on the Ribble. As I had not pre- 
viously seen or heard of it, it is not mentioned in my published 
History of Preston and its Environs.. The inscription is 
somewhat defaced, but the DEo Marti: BELATVCADRI is very 
distinct. It appears, like the one found at Plumpton Wall, 
to have been dedicated to this god and to the gods of the 
emperor [nominib. AuG], or, as some think, to the reigning 
emperor himself. The dedicator is Julius Augustalis, the 
prefect of some military corps, the name of which I cannot 
at present satisfactorily decipher. The discovery of this altar 
proves at least that votaries of the deity dwelt in the Ribble 
valley as well as in Cumberland, &c. 
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Godfrey Higgins, in his Celtic Druids, speaks of Samhan 
or Saman, as ‘‘one of the Gods, the most revered in Ireland.” 
He adds—* An annual solemnity was instituted to his honour, 
‘which is yet celebrated on the eve of the first day of Novem- 
“ber; which yet at this day is called the Oidhche Samhna, 
“or the night of Sahman.” He further informs us that he 
was ‘also called Bal-Sab, or Lord of Death,’ and that 
‘“* Samhna was also the-sun, or rather the image of the sun,” 
and adds—— 

“ These attributes of Samhan seem at first contradictory, 
“but they are not unusual among the heathen gods. With 
“the Greeks, Dionysos, the good Demiurge, is identified with 
“Hades. In Egypt, Osiris was the Lord of Death; with 
“the Scandinavians, Odin, the God beneficent, was at the 
“same time King of the infernal regions. This deity was 
“above all the others whom we have named, but he was 
“below the supreme being, Baal. If Samhan were the sun, 
““as we see he was, he answers to Mithra of the Persians, 
“who was the middle link between Oromasdes and Arimanes, 
“between the Creator and the Destroyer, and was called the 
““Preserver, 

The Hindoo Trimirtti or Triad, namely, Brahma, Vishn’u, 
and Siva, likewise represents the Creator, the Preserver, and 
the Destroyer. 

Other altars have been found dedicated to gods that may 
probably be traced to an eastern origin. One found at Birrens, 
in Scotland, exhibits a winged deity, holding a spear in her 
right hand and a globe in her left. The dedication is to the 
goddess Brigantia. Mr. Wright says— 

“Tt was supposed this was the deity of the Brigantes, but 
“T am not aware that this country was ever called Brigantia, 
“and it is not probable the conqueror would worship the 
“ deity of a vanquished tribe. I feel more inclined to think 
“that the name was taken from Brigantium, in Switzerland, 
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“a town which occupied the site of the modern Bregentz. 
* An altar found at Chester was dedicated DEAE NyMPHAE 
“ Bric, which in this case would be ‘ To the Nymph Goddess 
‘Cet Brigantiam !” 

Another ancient city styled Brigantium, now Briancon, 
was situated on an opposite spur of the Alps, in the country 
of the Taurini, now Piedmont. Ancient geographers speak 
of a tribe of Thracians who were styled Briges. In Laurent’s 
work the river at present named the Barrow, in Ireland, is 
termed the Brigus. A people on the eastern coast of Ireland 
were called Brigantes, and the name Brigantina is still re- 
tained in the province of Gallicia in Spain. Some writers 
contend that the Gaedhels or Gaels, the Gaelic or Erse ele- 
ment of our population, originally entered Ireland and the 
south-west of England from Spain. From Ireland they 
spread, northward, to the Western Isles aud Highlands of 
Scotland, and westward to the Isle of Man and the north of 
England and Wales. 

In one of the preserved extracts from the lost book of 
Drom Sneachia, supposed to have been written before the 
advent of St. Patrick, is what is termed the “ Prime Story of 
“Trruption and Migration.” From this we learn that the 
ancient Milesian inhabitants themselves had traditions re- 
specting their advent from Spain, which referred to the prior 
occupation of the country by two other branches of the 
Gaelic race, viz., the Firbolgs and the Tuatha de Dannan. 
The story says the Milesians left Scythia for Egypt, but 
returned, and afterwards migrated to Spain by way of Greece. 
After a long residence in the peninsula, they built the city of 
Bragantia about 1700 B.C.; a colony of them landed at the 
mouth of the Slaney, in Wexford, under the command of the 
eight sons of Miletias or Galamh. In two battles they de- 
feated their predecessors and divided the country amongst 
themselves. The Cymri, another branch of the Keltic stock, 
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on the contrary, entered Britain from Gaul, and were eventu- 
ally, to a considerable extent, driven upon the Gaelic tribes 
in the west of England and Wales, by the pressure of their 
Teutonic successors. Professor Morley says that that portion 
of the population “in the north of England, who battled 
“against the gradual progress of expulsion,” were “‘ known 
“as Briganted, fighting thieves. Brigant is Welsh for thief 
“and highlander.” 

Perhaps the Aryan mythology will supply a common 
source for all these local appellations. Walter K. Kelly, 
(Curiosities of Indo-European Tradition) says,—‘‘ Agni, 
“the god of fire (Latin, ignis), has for retainers the Bhrigus 
“and the Angirases. They are his priests on earth whilst 
“they dwell there in mortal form; and, after death, they are 
‘his friends and companions in heaven. They are also the 
“‘companions of the clouds and storms’—in other words, 
personifications of clouds and storms. He afterwards speaks 
of “ Bhrigu, the father of a mythological family of that 
name.’ The root of the word means “ fulgent burning.” 
The clouds and storms of the Alpine mountains and the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire hills would amply justify the appellation 
of the term Brigantium, or the country of the Brigantes, in 
the minds of Aryan emigrants, to both localities. The 
Bhrigus, according to Dr. Kuhn, were “ brewers” of storms 
or yielders of the heavenly soma, the “ drink of the gods;” 
in other words, the distillers of rain water, which rendered 
the earth fruitful. The country of the Brigantes is the term 
given by the Roman historians to that part of England which 
lies north of the Humber and the Mersey, and includes the 
lesser tribes named the Volant and the Setantii, or Sistuntit, 
which occupied the western or Lancashire coast and perhaps 
that of Cumberland. 

Another very common name on altars in the north of 
England is Vitires, Vetiris, or Veteres. Mr. Thomas Wright 
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regards this as a “ foreign deity,” and thinks “it must have 
“ belonged to a national mythology.” But he adds, “as the 
“altars were dedicated apparently by people of widely different 
“ countries, they give us no assistance in appropriating this 
“deity. The word has been supposed to be identical with 
‘‘ Vithris, one of the names of the northern Odin, the Woden 
“of the Germans.” This name for Odin has evidently some 
relationship to the Vritra of the Hindoo Vedas. 

The gods of the Vedas appear to have been all, more or 
less, personifications of what were termed ‘‘the elements.” 
The sun, lightning, clouds, rain, wind, frost, &c., and their 
attendant active phenomena, contributed mainly to the con- 
struction of their mythological edifice. Indra was god of the 
firmament, the earliest thunderer, the forerunner of Zeus, 
Jupiter, and Thor; Agni was the god of fire, and Soma was 
the deity who brought down to earth the celestial liquor, the 
“drink of the gods,’ the amrita of the Vedas, the nectar of 
the Greeks. Soma was so designated because the ‘‘ soma 
‘plant, which the Hindoos now identify with the Asclepias 
“ acida or Sarcostemma viminale,’ contained a “ milky juice 
“of a sweetish sub-acid flavour, which, being mixed with 
“honey and other ingredients, yielded to the enraptured 
“« Aryans the first fermented liquor their race had ever known.” 
All celestial or atmospheric phenomena were named from 
earthly objects. Clouds were called rocks and cows, and the 
mountain streams of the former and the milk of tbe latter 
were the quid nourishers and fertilisers of the soil. The 
lightning god was believed to pierce the rock or the rain 
cloud, and so water the parched earth. Walter Kelly says,— 

“The identity of the heavenly soma with the cloud water, 
‘and the close connection in which fire and soma are brought 
‘in various Aryan legends, prove that the drink of the gods 
“was conceived to be a product of the storm. It appears 
“also that the earthly soma was boiled or brewed before it 
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“ was fermented, whence it must have followed, as a matter of 
“course, that its divine counterpart should be supposed to 
“undergo the same process. Hence it is manifest that we 
“cannot claim, for any of the later ages, the credit of having 
“invented the metaphor involved in the common saying, 
“*Tt's brewing a storm. In that phrase, as in many others, 
“we only repeat the thoughts of our primeval ancestors.” 

Dr. Kuhn identifies the modern word brew with the braj7 
of the Rig Veda, which has reference to the roasting of barley 
for brewing purposes, and is intimately connected with the 
Bhrigus, beings who “ brewed and lightened” the heavenly 
soma out of the stormy phenomena of the mountain regions. 
In the Welsh of the present day drygu means to grow out, to 
overspread. One modern Welsh word, brwysyg, means drunk, 
and another drwys, fertile, luxuriant. The double use of the 
term at the present time is, therefore, in singular harmony 
with the hypothesis of Kuhn, and adds much to its probability. 
Kelly says,—‘ One of the synonyms of soma is madhu, 
‘“‘which means a mixed drink ; and this word is the methu of 
“the Greeks, and the mead of our own Saxon, Norse, and 
“ Celto-British ancestors.” 

The names of the gods underwent much change as time 
advanced, and the race was scattered. Bel became the 
luminous deity of some of the settlers in Britain ; Soma be- 
came a higher deity 1n importance than Indra or Agni, and 
absorbed their attributes. In the Zend version the drink 
soma is spelled haoma. The hymns addressed to Soma, in a 
later age, are styled Sama Vedas. Hence it may easily be 
inferred the Belisama of Ptolemy is a Latinised form of the 
British words which indicated that the Ribble water was the 
“liquor of the gods,” furnished by Bel and Sama for the 
fertilization of the earth. The hoary rocky mountains of 
Pennygent, Ingleborough, and Pendle, and the storm clouds 
that contended with the lightning about their summits, 
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furnish sufficiently characteristic natural phenomena to justify 
the appropriateness of the appellation. This deification of 
rivers was by no means an uncommon occurrence. Sir William 
Betham, in his Gael and Cymbri, says expressly, “ the Celta 
“were much addicted to the worship of fountains and rivers 
“as divinities. They had a deity called Divona, or the river 
god.” The Wharf, which springs not far from the source of 
the Ribble, received these honours from legionaries of Rome 
or some of their auxiliaries, who appear to have worshipped 
the stream as the water goddess Verbeia. ‘The Roman name 
appears to be merely a Latin form of the Ancient-British 
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word of which the modern name Wharf is a corruption. The 
Lune, too, appears to have had similar honours conferred 
upon it, as is evidenced by an altar found at Skerton, near 
Lancaster, inscribed ‘‘ Dev Jalono.’. The word Lune was 
anciently written Lowe, and the hundred is still named Lons- 
dale. Indeed, the personification of rivers is not yet extinct. 
We speak of “ Old Father Thames” to this day. 

The Ituna Estuarium, of Ptolemy, is universally assigned 
to the Solway, the chief river entering it being called the 
Eden at the present time. As d and ¢ are convertible, and 
the Latin ¢ was pronounced e, as on the Continent now, Eduna 
most probably expresses to our ears the ancient sound, which 
is the exact counterpart of the modern one, the Latin ter- 
minal letter not entering into the question. Do the Vedic 
and Teutonic mythologies throw any light on the derivation 
of thisname? Kelly says,— 

“The cloud maidens are known in the Vedas as Apas 
“ (waters), and are styled brides of the gods (Dévapatnis) and 
“ Navyah, i.e. navigators of the celestial sea. Nearly related 
“to them, but less divine, are the Apsarases, damsels whose 
“habitat is between the earth and the sun. They are the 
“houris of the Vedic paradise, destined to delight the souls 
“of heroes. Their name means either ‘the formless’ or ‘ the 
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“* “ water-going,’ and they appear to have been personifications 
‘of the manifold but ill-defined forms of the mists; but 
“other natural phenomena may also have been represented 
“under their image.” 

Kelly further informs us that these inferior cloud-maidens 
possessed raiments or “‘ shirts of swan plumage,” by means of 
which they “ transformed themselves into waterfowl, especially 
“swans. He adds,—“‘ The Persian peris, and the German 
“ swan-maidens, changed their forms in the same way and by 
“the same means.” Indeed, they are * the originals” of these 
“swan-maidens,” and are closely related to the Elves, Mahrs, 
and Valkyries of the Teutonic mythology. ‘The same writer 
further states that ‘“‘ Odin’s Valkyries (riders in the wild hunt) 
“ had their swan-shirts, and the Norse goddess Freyja” (from 
whence our Friday) ‘‘ had her falcon shirt,* which she lent to 
“ Loki, when he went in quest of Thor’s stolen hammer, and 
“to rescue Idunn,” (elsewhere spelled Idhunn) “ the goddess 
“of youth, from captivity among the frost-giants. Thiassi, 
“‘who kept her in custody, had an eagle-shirt, and his fellow 
“oiant, Suttungr, had another, in which he pursued Odin. 
“ These wild riders of the stormy sky, like their prototypes in 
“the Vedas, personify or typify ‘rain senders.’” The god- 
dess of youth, with her attendant swans and water-fowl, is 
not an inapt personification of the lovely Eden, in its lower 
course ; while the wild moors and crags, where the eagles 
nestled, and amongst which its many tributary streamlets 
spring, aptly enough answer to the homes of the frost giants 
who, in severe winters, held captive the congealed waters. 

The names of the Severn and the Dee, and some other 
rivers or estuaries, admit of similar interpretation from similar 
sources. Religious revolutions have often occurred. De- 
throned gods were generally degraded into demons. Thus 
Christian missionaries stigmatised the worship of the heathen 


* The falcon, as well as the eagle, was a fire-bringer or lightning-bird. 
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gods of the Germans and other nations, and transformed 
them into devils or spirits of evil. The derivation of Deva 
is from ‘‘ div, heaven, (properly the shining) and means the 
“heavenly being.” And yet the modern Persian div, and the 
Armenian dev, imply an evil spirit. George Borrow, in his 
Wild Wales, exclaims,—‘ How is it that the Sanscrit devila 
“stands for what is wise and virtuous, and the English devil 
‘for all that is desperate and wicked ?” Simply because the 
ancient wisdom and virtue have ceased to be “ orthodox.” 

In the Hindoo mythology it appears that revolutions took 
place at a very early period. Varuna (the Uranos of the 
Greeks) at one time enjoyed the reputation of being “ lord of 
“the celestial sea, and the realm of light above it, that 
“highest heaven in which the Fathers dwelt with their King 
“Yama. After the southern branch of the Aryans had 
“entered India, Varuna was brought down from the upper 
“regions, to be thenceforth the god of the earthly sea, which 
“had then, for the first time, become known to his votaries.” 

May not this Varun be possibly the true root of the name 
Severn? Etymologists are not at all agreed as to its deri- 
vation. Some say it was anciently called Hafren,* and that 
this term is identical with Severn, the latter being merely a 
corruption of the former. ‘This is the prevalent opinion. If 
such be the case, there 1s nothing improbable in the conjec- 
ture that Hafren is a Keltic corruption of the Sanscrit Varun, 
especially as the f and v are readily “convertible.” The Se 
may be a prefix, of which more anon. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, in his British History, states that 
King Locrin divorced his Queen, Guendcelena, and married a 
beautiful captive named Estrildis. On the death of the king 
the divorced queen commanded “ Estrildis and her daughter 


* The Severn, indeed, yet retains the name Hafren, from its source to Llanid- 
loes. Its principal upper tributary is called the Vyrn wy. May not this be the 
true Welsh root of the word ? 
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“‘ Sabre to be thrown into the river now called the Severn, and 
“published an edict throughout all Britain, that the river 
“should bear the damsel’s name, hoping by this to perpetuate 
“her memory, and by that the infamy of her husband. So 
“that to this day the river is called in the British tongue 
‘‘Sabren, which, by the corruption of the name is, in another 
“language, Sabrina.” 

Milton, speaking of Sabrina as the goddess of the river, 
styles her ‘“‘the daughter of Leocrine that had the sceptre 
“from his father Brute.” As the mythical, or rather non- 
historical, character of Brute and his progeny is now almost 
universally conceded, it is not impossible that the river named 
the maiden, (if she ever existed in the flesh) rather than that 
her immersion changed its designation. Sabrina or Savrina 
(for the 4 and the wv are convertible), may, therefore, be but 
the Latinised form of the old Welsh Hafren and the Sanscrit 
Varun, with the prefix Se added thereto. 

The Dee is described as the Seteia Gistuarium by Ptolemy. 
The Roman city Deva (Chester) was situated on its banks. 
The Se is generally regarded as a prefix in this case, and it 
may likewise be so in the word Severn. WD and ¢ being con- 
vertible, the names of the river and city evidently spring from 
one root. The Rey. John Whitaker, the historian of Man- 
chester, in interpreting the term Se-tan-tiu, says 1t may mean 
the “inferior or southerly country of water, and express the 
“particular position of Lancashire with respect to the Vo- 
“lantii and the sea.” 

The Se, in the case under consideration, may have a some- 
what similar import, and imply the bringing down of Varuna 
from his throne on the heavenly to that on the earthly sea. 


Since the above was written, I have seen in Capt. Speke’s 
Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile, the map 
of Eastern Equatorial Africa, which accompanied a paper 
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published in the third volume of Asiatic Researches, in 1801. 
Speke, referring to this paper, says,—“It was written by 
** Lieutenant Wilford, from the Purans of the ancient Hindus. 
“ . . . Itis remarkable that the Hindus have christened 
“the source of the Nile Amara, which is the name of a 
“country at the north-east corner of the Victoria N’yanza.’ 
I find on this map, on the west side of the inland sea, styled 
“Lake of Amara or of the Gods,” a range of hills named 
* Sztanta M*” They are in close contiguity to the “ Soma 
* Giri, or Mountains of the Moon,” and seem to be a lower 
or inferior branch of that range, bordering upon the waters of 
the great lake. This appears to be a further confirmation of 
the high probability which exists, that some of the very 
ancient local nomenclature of Lancashire and the north of 
England is of Eastern origin. Ptolemy speaks not only of a 
people inhabiting the district of which Lancashire forms a 
part, as the Setantii, but of a harbour on the coast, the 
Portus Setantiorum, which I and others have fixed at the 
Wyre.* 

Geoffrey of Monmouth says that an invading king of the 
Huns, named Humber, was defeated by Locrin on the banks 
of that river and drowned in its flood, ‘ on which account it 
‘has since borne his name.’ ‘This, of course, is merely idle 
romance. 

Some writers contend that the name was originally Chum- 
ber, that Northumberland means North Cumriland, of which 
the present Cumberland is arelic. It is not improbable that 
the Mersey derived its name from Mercia, or the territory 
from the boundary river. It, in conjunction with the Humber, 
divided Northumbria from Mercia during the heptarchy. The 
Mersey is still called the ‘‘ Cheshire waters” by some of the 
inhabitants on the south-west of Manchester. 

It is somewhat singular that no Roman writer or Itinerary 


* See History of Preston and its Environs, p. 36. 
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mentions the Humber. Ptolemy speaks of a river Abus, 
which is generally identified with that stream, but this helps 
us not to the etymology of the modern name. It is not 
altogether improbable, however, that the Aryan mythology 
may throw some light upon the ancient appellation. We are 
informed by Max Miiller that, previous to the dispersion of 
the Aryan tribes, the Rhibus were called Arbhus, and that 
this latter term is identical with the Greek Orpheus. From 
this root, likewise, is derived the German Alb or Alp, plural 
Elbe or Elfen; English Elf, with its plural Elves. If the 
name of the German river Elbe (Albis) be derived from this 
source, the probability is heightened that the Abus of Ptolemy 
may have intimate relationship to the Aryan Arbhus or Ribhus. 
These mythic beings were followers, like the Bhrigus and the 
Maruts, of Agni and Indra, “ personifications of fire and 
“firmament.” Kelly says of the Ribhus,—“ Their element 
“is rather that of the sunbeams or the lightning, though they, 
“too, rule the winds and sing, like the Maruts, the loud song 
“of the storm. Their name means the ‘ artificers, and not 
“even the divine workman of Olympus was more skilled 
“than they in all kinds of handicraft. The armour and 
“weapons of the gods, the chariots of the Asvins (deities of 
“the dawn), the thunderbolt and lightning steed of Indra, 
“‘were their workmanship. They made their old decrepid 
“parents young and supple-jointed again. But the feat for 
“which they were most renowned is the revival of the slaugh- 
“tered cow, on which the gods had feasted. Out of the hide 
“alone these wonder-working Ribhus reproduced the perfect 
“living animal; and this they did not once, but again and again. 
“ In other words, out of a small portion of the imperishable 
“cloud that had melted away in rain and seemed destroyed, 
“ they reproduced its whole form and substance. Similar 


“feats were ascribed to the northern thunder god, Thor, whose 


“ practice it was to kill the two buck goats that drew his car, 
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“cook them for supper, and bring them to life again by 
“touching them with his hammer.” 

Kelly further adds that in the ‘‘ gloomy season of the 
“winter solstice the Rhibus sleep for twelve days in the house 
“of the sun god Savitar; then they wake up and prepare 
“the earth to clothe itself anew with vegetation, and the 
‘FROZEN WATERS TO FLOW AGAIN.” | 

The tributaries of the Humber are remarkable on account 
of their liabilities to sudden floods; and the constant recur- 
rence of these, after long periods of drought, would suggest 
to a primeval people the interference of celestial beings which 
possessed the attributes assigned to these Arbhus or Ribhus. 
Referring to the Greek form of this myth, Kelly says,— 

““We see how the cruder idea of the Ribhus sweeping 
“ trees and rocks in wild dance before them, by the force of 
‘‘ their stormy song, grew under the beautifying touch of the 
‘‘ Hellenic imagination into the legend of that master of the 
“lyre, whose magic tones made torrents pause and listen, 
“ rocks and trees descend with delight from their mountain 
“beds, and moved even Pluto’s unrelenting heart to pity.” 

Lhe estuary on the opposite coast of Britain to the Severn, 
now known as the Wash, is called by Ptolemy, Metaris. May 
not this name have had, originally, some connection with 
Varuna’s friend Mithra? Kelly says,— 

‘“When the sun was still a wheel, a store of gold, a swan 
“or a flamingo, an eagle, falcon, horse, and many other 
“ things, it was also the eye of Varuna; just as amongst the 
‘“* Anglo-Saxons and other Germans it was held to be the eye 
“of Woden. Varuna and Mithra (the friend), the god of 
“ daylight, used to sit together at poraig on a golden throne, 
‘and journey at even in a brazen car. 

The sun, at the dawn at least, gilded the waves of the 
eastern estuary and shed its ruddier glow at evening on the 
western or Severn sea. Under any interpretation, the coinci- 
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dence of so many names and half-hidden characteristics is, to 
say the least, very remarkable. 

There is nothing extravagant in this attempt to show that 
the terms thus applied conveyed both a literal, or earthly, as 
well as a figurative, or celestial, meaning. All mythology is 
fashioned out of such materials. Primitive languages are 
limited in the number of their words, and, of necessity, are 
highly figurative. The tongues of all the North American 
Indians, as well as those of the tribes of Aryan and Semitic 
origin, markedly exhibit this peculiarity. Farrar, in his 
Essay on the Origin of Language, says,— 

“To cail things which we have never seen before by the 
“name of that which most nearly resembles them is a practice 
‘of every day life. That children at first call all men ‘ father’ 
“and all women ‘mother’ is an observation as old as Aristotle. 
“The Romans gave the name of Lucanian ox to the elephant, 
“and camelopardus to the giraffe, just as the New Zealanders 
“are stated to have called horses large dogs. The astonished 
“ Caffers gave the name of cloud to the first parasol which 
“they had seen; and similar instances might be adduced 
“ almost indefinitely. They prove that it is an instinct, if it 
“be not a necessity, to borrow for the unknown the names 
“already used for things known.” 


——— 
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ON GREEK COINAGE. 
By B. L. Benas, Esq. 


(Reap 247rH FrBruary, 1870.) 





Many doubtless will have read a very entertaining chapter in 
a work by the late Archbishop Whateley, wherein he shews, by 
a species of jocular logic, how it might be proved that Napoleon 
Bonaparte had never existed ; and this has not a little helped 
to ridicule the growing practice of the age towards scepticism 
in everything. The personality of Homer has been repeatedly 
denied, Romulus and Remus have been laughed away, and 
profane hands have even been laid upon our own immortal 
Shakspeare; but if there is any one science more than 
another that has tended to erect a scaffolding round the 
past—to restore its faded frescoes, to bring forth prominently 
its beautiful arabesques and tracery—it is the science of 
Numismatics. 'To it we owe many a new leaf in the volume 
of history. We have Jupiter once more,—the thunderbolts in 
his hand, visibly before us. We have the whole galaxy of 
Mount Olympus, I was going to say in the flesh again: but 
no, far more durable than that, we have them standing forth 
in the very metal, cast by the very hands of those that wor- 
shipped them. In the coins of the Grecian colonies we have 
the Argonautic expedition, and the golden fleece dangling 
before our eyes; the 10,000 men, with Xenophon at their 
head, retreating to their home, their lares, and penates. The 
names of Alexander, of Ptolemy, of Seleucus and Lysimachus 
show vividly the march of a handful of Greeks into the 
Persian territories; and we can imagine Granicus, Issus, and 
Arbela once more. It is a science that repays the little 
labour it demands from its votaries ten-fold; for, at every 
step, new and unalloyed pleasures are unfolded to the gaze of 
the student. The origin of coined money is veiled in the ~ 
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deepest obscurity. In Holy Writ, the money that Abraham 
weighed unto Ephron, after a lapse of 400 years, developes 
into the shekel of the Sanctuary; which, from being a weight 
originally, came to be adopted as a coin. This seems 
throughout the entire period of Old Testament history to 
have been the coinage of the Hebrews, and continued later, 
until their political extinction. 

In this collection there is a very excellent shekel of Simon 
one of the Maccabees, having upon the obverse the sacred 
candlestick, and on the reverse the rod of Aaron that budded. 


’ 


The inscription is ‘Simon the Messiah of Israel ;” and on the 
obverse “Jerusalem the Holy.” Throughout the whole of 
the Homeric Cantos, we do not find a single mention of the 
term money; but, on the contrary, we find in the Trojan 
period that an ox was changeable for a bar of brass, and a 
woman who understood several useful arts was considered 
worth four oxen. 

It is strange that Athens, which was preeminent above all 
other Grecian states for art and culture, was not the most 
celebrated for the execution of its coinage, although the 
pieces were the best known in all the Hellenic states, and 
the most widely circulated. The Athenian coins generally 
bear the impression of an owl, being the bird of Pallas 
Athene, the Minerva, and tutelary deity of the city. 

A very peculiar coinage to Greece was the incused money, 
the figure forming a kind of relief on the obverse and sunk 
on the reverse. One of undoubted antiquity is of the colony 
of Sybaris, an island on the Asiatic coast of the Mediterranean, 
and of which an excellent specimen is in this collection. 
Sybaris was built 721 B.C., and destroyed 510 B.C. It was 
afterwards named Thurium, and minted some of the most 
beautiful coins of ancient times. It is not exactly known for 
what purpose the money was incused ; it is thought by some 
to be the mark of the punch, by others a means to prevent 
their forgery. : 
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Some of the most beautiful Grecian specimens are those of 
Sicily, especially of Syracuse, the heads of which are simply 
perfect, and present to us the very ideal of female beauty. 
Add to this the coiffure, which is at once chaste, natural and 
elegant ;—it will be observed that the Grecian ladies, like 
those in modern times, wore a very thin almost invisible net 
to protect their head-dress. Another noteworthy object is the 
jewellery, especially the earring, which we at the present 
imitate as the latest fashion. 

The reverse of the Syracusan coins have the quadriga or 
chariot. In all their public buildings, statuary, squares, as 
well as in their coinage and vessels of household use, we find 
among the Greeks the equine beauty mingled with that of the 
human ; partly, no doubt, from the exquisite grace which the 
true breed of the horse possesses, and secondly to typify 
the triumph of human skill over the brute. 

In order somewhat to guide the uninitiated in recognising 
the coinage of Greece and her colonies, we append the fol- 
lowing list of the types, which has been collected from various 
sources (principally from Noel Humphreys’ Manual) and 
arranged alphabetically : — 


Abdera. A lyre, a griffin. 
Abydos. A full face or mask. 


Acanthus. (Macedonia.) A lon springing on the back 
of a bull. Very early coins of this city have sometimes 
the fore part of a bull only. 


Acarnania. Apollo sitting on a kind of throne, extending 
one arm with a bow. 


Achaia. The monogram of Achaia, and a lyre with a 
wreath. 


4igat. An ass suckling a chimera. 

Aftolia. Wild boar. 

Ajtolia. A hero leaning on a knotted stick, on one arm a 
mantle and sword. 


Ainos, (Thrace.) Reverse, a goat. 
Amisus. The parazonium, 
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Amisus. An eagle on a thunderbolt. 

Amphipolis, A trophy. 

Amphipolis. A torch in a kind of stand. 

Andros. (Island.) <A vase with two handles, and a bunch 
of grapes. 

Andros. (Cyclades.) A panther. 


Antioch. A ram running, the head turned back towards 
a crescent and stars. 


Apollonia. (Illyria.) A cow suckling a calf. 
Arcadia. Pan sitting on a rock. 


Argos. The fore part of a wolf, more anciently two dol- 
phins. On later coins a bird perched on a club. 


Assos. (Mysia.) <A griffin beneath a bunch of grapes. 
Axia. (Locris.) <A thunderbolt. 


Brutium. Sometimes a naked warrior, the déoscort?, an 
eagle, &c. 


Byzantium. A crescent and stars. 

Cene. (Island.) A griffin and a grasshopper. 

Cales. (And other Campanian cities.) A cock. 

Camarina. Sometimes a lizard. 

Camarina. A swan in various positions, sometimes carry- 
ing a nymph. 

Cardia. <A heart, the fore part of a lion, and ear of 
barley. 

Carthage. A horse's head. 


Carthea. Fore part of a dog surrounded with rays, and 
a bee. 


Carystus. A cock. 

Carystus. (Kubma.) A decorated head of a bull. 
Centuripa. A bird on a ploughshare. 

Ceos. (Island.) Fore part of a dog. 

Chalcedon. A lyre between two olive trees. 
Chaleis. <A lyre. 

Chalcis. An eagle with a serpent in its claws. 
Chalcis. A eagle and serpent on a thunderbolt. 


Chersonesus. Apollo sitting on the cortina, playing the 
lyre. 


Se 
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Chios. (Island.) A diota or amphora, assumed at a later 
period than the original type of the griffin. 


Cnidus. (Doris.) <A lion’s head in profile. 

Colophon. A horseman and a lyre, frequently a dog. 
Coresia. <A star or a bee. 

Corinth. The pegasus. 

Cos. (Island.) A crab and club. | 

Crotona. (Magna-Grecia.) A tripod. 

Cume. (ZXolia.) <A bridled horse stepping. 

Cydonia. A wolf suckling a child. 

Cyme. A kind of diota, or rather a jug with one handle. 
Cyrene. The Suphium, a plant growing in that region. 


Cyzicus. Sometimes lion’s head, full face similar to the 
above, and on early coins the winged boar. 


Dyrrachium. The gardens of Alcinous. 

Eleusis. A sow. 

Elis, The thunderbolt. 

Enidaurus. A serpent twined round a staff. 

Eretria. A bull lying down. 

Erythre. A bow, a quiver, and a club. 

Faleria. ‘The thunderbolt enriched with ornaments. 

Gaulus. (Island.) A tripod. 

Gnossus. (COrete.) The labyrinth and other small types. 

Gortyna. uropa on the bull. 

Heraclea. Hercules overcoming the lion. 

Histiea. A female figure sitting on the prow of a vessel. 

Hylea or Elea. (Magna Grecia.) A lion overpowering 
a stag. 

Ilium. Minerva with a distaff and spear. 

Istrus. A eagle with a dolphin in its talons. 


Lacedemonia or Sparta, capital of Laconia. The cadu- 
ceus of Mercury, and sometimes a sitting Hercules 
leaning his left arm on a club. 


Lamia. A vase surrounded with a leaf of ivy. 
Larissa. A bridled horse stepping. 
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Larissa. Sometimes in the indented square a man over- 
powering a bull. 


Leontinit, <A female figure holding two ears of corn. 
Leucadia. The prow of a vessel. 

Lythus. The head of a boar. 

Mamertint. A naked warrior, with lance and buckler, 


Massilia. (Marseilles.) A lion standing in repose, the 
tail coiled up. 


Maronea. Bunch of grapes, the forepart of a horse. 

Melos. An apple. 

Messembria. <A crescent. 

Messena. A tripod. 

Metapontum. (Magna Grecia.) An ear of wheat. 

Methymna. <A boar. 

Myara. A tripod. 

Mylassa. (Caria.) A double-headed axe, with a laurel 
wreath. 

Mytilene. A lyre. 


Naxos. A crouching figure of Silenus, holding in one 
hand a diota or vase, and in the other a thyrsus. 


Neapolis. (And Campania in general.) A human-headed 
bull, crowned by a flying Victory. 


Olbia. An eagle with a dolphin in its talons. 

Opus. (Of Locris.) Ajax armed with a sword and shield. 
Orthos. A panther. 

Panormus. A horse, &c. 

Paros. (Island.) A goat and a star. 

Pergamus. An eagle on a thunderbolt. 

Phanagoria. <A bow and arrow. 

Pheneus. (Arcadia.) Mercury carrying the infant Arcus. 
Phocis. A bull's head, front view. © 

Posidonia. (Poseidon or Neptune.) 

Preaesus. (Ditto.) <A bull. 

Pylos. (Messenia.) A trident. 

Samos. (Island, by some attributed to Sardis of Lydia.) 
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A lion’s head, full face, and often on the reverse a bull’s 
head. 


Sardinia. Three ears of corn on one stalk. 
Segesta. A dog beneath a globe. 


Seleucia. ‘The thunderbolt, with flames projecting from 
each side. 


Sidon. Hercules bending his bow. 


Sigeum. (Like Athens.) An owl, sometimes side and 
sometimes full face. 


Sinope. An eagle holding in its claws a fish. 


Sycion. (Time of the Achean league.) A chimera, a 
monster formed of a lion and a stag, or some other 
animal, and above a dove within an olive wreath. 


Syracuse. A winged sea dog, a dolphin, a quadriga, &c. 


Tarentum. A youth riding a dolphin, also the cockle 
shell. 


Tauromenium. <A bull butting. 

Temenos. Fortune with her attributes. 

Tenedos. A double-headed axe, &c., &c. 

Tenos. (Cyclades.) Two dolphins and a trident. 
Thasus. <A branch of vine. 

Thespia. A lyre with a laurel garland. 

Thurium. A bull in the act of butting. 


Tralles. A serpent issuing from mystic chest like the 
cistophorae. 


Velia. A lion. 


Zacynthus. Adsculapius sitting on a rock, and placing 
his hand on a serpent. 


Zancle. A dolphin, or sometimes a sickle, or, as some 

describe it, the semi-circular part of a maritime town. 

It may not be inopportune to tender a word of advice to 
those who may desire to collect Greek or, in fact, any rare 
coins and medals. Never attempt to acquire a large collection 
at once. On the contrary, become the possessor at first of a 
single piece; examine it closely, and get to know thoroughly 
the city where it was minted and the date of issue; become 
well acquainted with the legend, obverse and reverse, and if 
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there are apparently two of the same type, see if there is not 
a minute difference either in the design or inscription ; thus, 
gradually, an amount of numismatic knowledge will be ac- 
quired, which will greatly smooth the path of the student 
besides laying the foundation of the love for true art, and 
enabling him to appreciate the sublime and beautiful in 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting. In fact, nothing 
elevates and refines society so much as the development of 
the taste for the classic monuments of the past. 

The writer of this paper was called upon at a very short 
notice to prepare a memoir for the Society, and must, there- 
fore claim an excuse for any shortcomings. If he had had 
sufficient time afforded him, to have written in detail on the 
Greek coinage, he believes he would have done the subject 
ampler justice. 

Like most of the fine arts, we, who prate of progress, are 
only just emerging from a long obscurity 1 in all true art. We 
have no edifices like the Parthenon, no sculpture like that of 
Phidias, and no coinage like that of Hellas. After a long 
medieval darkness in coinage, we are only just awaking to the 
true and beautiful in that department. In some of the Thaler 
coinage of Germany and the France of the Republic we see 
a little of the force of Grecian art revivifying. On the classic 
shores of Hellas, however, it seems as if their gods and god- 
desses had forsaken them; and if we take a specimen of their 
modern coinage and compare it with the marvellous produc- 
tions of yore, we must say with the poet— 

‘Such is the aspect of this shore, 
Tis Greece, but living Greece no more! 


So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start, for soul is wanting there.” 
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A LITTORAL SURVEY OF THE PORT OF 
LIVERPOOL ; 


BEING A SURVEY AND ACCOUNT oF THE E.NCROACHMENTS 
AND EMBANKMENTS, WITH OTHER MEMORANDA RELATIVE 
TO THE STRAND OF THE MERSEY, COMMENCING AT HILBRE 
ISLAND, SITUATE IN THE ENTRANCE OF THE RIVER DEE, 
AND EXTENDING OVER EACH TOWNSHIP IN THE COUNTY 
OF CHESTER TO FRODSHAM AND WARRINGTON BRIDGES, 
AND THENCE OVER EACH TOWNSHIP IN THE COUNTY OF 
LANCASTER TO FormMBY PornT. By Epwarp EYES. 


With Additions and Emendations from the Original Note Books, 


By Joseph Boult, F.R.I.B.A. 


(Reap DecemBeER l6tTH, 1869.) 


The Port of Liverpool extends from the Red Stones in 
Hoylake to the foot of the Ribble Water in a direct line 
northernly, and so upon the south side of the said river 
easternly, and thence all over the river Mersey to Warrington 
and Frodsham bridges. In Mr. Eyes’s survey the only 
omission is the strand from Formby Point to Hesketh Bank. 
No authentic record of any of the boundaries of the port 
exists prior to 1680; and there can be little doubt that these 
extensive limits were primarily an usurpation, which acquired 
a legal status by lapse of time, there not being any authority 
equal to resisting the encroachment; the northern and 
southern limits of the seaward boundary being the ports of 
Preston and Chester. 

In 1828 the attention of the Duchy of Lancaster was 
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directed to the value of the strand of the Mersey, and it was 
in contemplation to adopt legal proceedings for enforcing the 
rights of the Duchy in the strand. With this object Mr. 
Edward Eyes, (members of whose family practised in this 
town as surveyors for, I think, five generations,) was employed 
to make the survey of the strand; and in 1839, when the 
Town Council applied to Parliament for an act to secure the 
couservancy of the river, this survey was repeated. ‘The 
results are embodied in the following report, which is taken 
from the office copy, lent to me for the purpose in 1857 by 
Mr. Eyes’s son, then of Hough House, near Nantwich, now 
deceased, who was also named Edward, and had been a sur- 
veyor. To the various sections of the report are appended 
extracts from the note books used on both surveys, which 
were also lent to me by Mr. Eyes, Jun. Those taken on the 
survey for the Duchy are dated 1828; and those for the 
Conservancy, 1839. 

In 1855-6, when engaged on the Mersey Inquiry Com- 
mittee of the British Association, I had access, through 
Admiral Beechey, to a copy of one of these surveys in the 
office of the Board of Trade. It was then in a dilapi- 
dated state; but it had been a valuable document, as the 
description of each township was accompanied by a map 
shewing the several properties described in the report. I 
have not been able to learn if the Town Council or Dock 
Board possess a copy: at the date last mentioned, when the 
Council permitted me to have access to all their documents 
which would assist in the inquiry, a copy was not forthcoming. 
If included in the published Proceedings of this Society, 
the information embodied in the report will be preserved in a 
permanent and accessible form; and on various occasions 
may prove of considerable value not only in scientific inquiry 
but also to the owners of the property referred to in this 
document. I believe the transcript was made correctly, and 
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therefore give it verbatim ; apparent omissions being enclosed 
in brackets, and errors corrected in marginal notes. 

Lhe instructions from the Duchy of Lancaster were com- 
municated to Mr. Eyes by Mr. L. A. Loudham, the legal 
adviser to the Duchy, in a letter dated 80th June, 1828. The 
following is an extract from a previous letter dated 4th June. 

“Tt is not the intention of the officers of the Duchy to 
“commence proceedings respecting the strand of the river 
“ within the manor of Liverpool, but it may become a question 
“whether the Corporation, as lords of the manor, have not 
“wrongfully possessed themselves of part of the bed of the 
“river, under the idea that it was strand. Our immediate 
“and principal attention is directed to the strand and bed of 
“the river within Toxteth Park, to ascertain the rights of 
“the Duchy thereto. We shall want also to know how the 
“ strand of the river in all the other manors on the Lancashire 
“side is circumstanced, that we may take care no further 
“encroachments are committed thereon; and may get the 
“best information as to the value thereof, and the rights of 
“ the Duchy thereto.” 

The instructions are as follows :— 

“The following are the points upon which you will please 
“to obtain the best information 1n your power. 

1. “ The changes in the low water mark, the nature thereof, 

‘and the periods when the same took place. 

2. “The same as to the high water mark. 

3. “To what extent gravel, seaweed, and seasand have been 
“got between H. and L. W. M.; by whom, under 
“ what circumstances, and at what period. 

4. “ Whether there have been any and what enclosures and 
‘embankments against the sea, and enjoyment thereof, 
“and by whom. 

5. “ What wrecks on the strand, and by whom taken. 

6, “‘ What evidence of a manor, and whether any and what 
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“courts have been held, and, particularly, if any 
“notice has been taken by such courts of encroach- 
“ments or nuisances on the strand or bed of the river. 

7. “What rights of fishery, and by whom; and if Royal 

“fish have been taken, and by whom, 
8. Whether any and what perambulations of the manor or 
* township.” 

““ And the best evidence or information as to traditions and 
“reputation of the rights over the strand and bed of the 
“* river. 

“You will be pleased also to notice all other circumstances 
“which may come to your knowledge, which may tend to 
“ throw any light upon the claims of the Duchy to the strand 
“and bed of the river.” 

The Conservancy Act, for the better preserving the naviga- 
tion of the River Mersey was not obtained until June, 1842 ; 
it provides, inter alia, for the appointment of an Acting 
Conservator who is to report to the Commissioners upon the 
state of the navigation, specifying all nuisances, impediments, 
and encroachments ; and, also, that after Ist July following, 
no quay, wharf, jetty, breastwork, or embankment shall be 
constructed in the bed or on the shores of the Mersey below 
high water of a tide rising 21 feet above the Old Dock Sill, 
without two months’ notice to the Acting Conservator. The 
Commissioners are, the First Lord of the Admiralty, the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and the Chief Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests. 


CounTY OF CHESTER. 


Hilbre Island, Parish of St, Oswald, Chester. 


This island lies at the south-western extremity of the county 
of Chester, on the east side of the entrance into the river 
Dee, and about three-quarters of a mile from the ridge of 
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rocks situate in the township of Little Meols, called the 
“Red Stones.” Itis held by the Trustees of the Docks at 
Liverpool, under a lease from the Very Reverend the Dean 
and Chapter of the Cathedral Church, Chester, and principally 


occupied as a station for beacons and land-marks. 
[The Coroner of Chester holds inquests on the island. 1839.] 


Little Meols Township, Parish of West Kirby. 


This township is sitaated at the north-west angle of the 
County of Chester, in the Hundred of Wirral, and it is from 
the rocks there called the ‘‘ Red Stones” that the notes and 
observations following commence. 

The coast here opens to that part of the estuary or bay of 
Liverpool] called Hoylake, and from its situation is subject to 
the usual effects of storm and tide-waters, to which such 
exposed localities are liable. The “ Red Stones” (rocks, so 
called, which extend to a considerable distance from high 
water) serve as natural barriers and defences against the in- 
cursions of the sea, and greatly protect the shores in their 
vicinity, otherwise the destruction of land would be much 
more than now appears, although it is perceptible that each 
year large quantities are swept away. ‘This is most apparent 
about the Royal Hotel, and this devastation seems regularly 
progressing. 

* Lord John Thomas Stanley is the owner of all the land on 
the edge of the sea and Lord of the Manor, but he does not 
hold any courts, nor does he exercise any rights or authority 
upon the strand except the preventing persons cutting rock. 


[The line of H.W. is progressively encroaching upon the banks, 
particularly in front of the Hoylake Hotel. The line of L. W. is about 
the usual distance. Wrecks are claimed by Mr. Glegg—see note and 
his letter. Lord Stanley allows the stone to be taken from the Red 
Stones for his own estate, but for no other purpose. 1839. ] 


* This should be Sir John Thomas Stanley, Bart., created Lord Stanley of 
Alderley. 
+ The note and letter were not with the original MS. 
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The following is the state of occupancy, &c., of lands 
abutting the river, commencing at the Red Stones :— 

Lord John Thomas Stanley. Land and sandhills. 

‘Open to the beach. 

The Royal Hotel. Land and buildings attached, at present 
unoccupied. 

Fences have been built at high water, and at different periods renewed 
and set back in consequence of the encroachments of the sea. [Land 
much encroached upon by the tide, but not for the last five years. 
1839.] 

Private road. 

Two dwelling houses and land, in the occupation of Mr. 
Hugh Williams and Mr. John Barton. 

A fence built at high water mark. [These lands are held by Messrs. 
Williams and Barton under a lease for the remainder of a term of 80 
years. | 

Vacant land and sandhills. 

Vacant land intended to be built upon. 

A fence built at high water mark. 

Public road called “ King’s gap.” 

Lord John Thomas Stanley. Land and sandhills. 

Life-boat house. 

Lower Lighthouse, and land in lease to the Trustees of 

the Docks. 


Boat house built upon the shore. 
[The constable is appointed by the magistrates at Petty Sessions held 


at Parkgate. 
Tenants compelled to plant star grass. 1839.) 


Hoose Township, EHatra Parochial. 

This, like the preceding township, is open to the sea, and 
similarly exposed to the effect of tide waters, though perhaps 
not quite so seriously, as it is partly protected by the sand 
bank called East Hoyle. No defences have been erected, 
except a small enclosure in front of the Custom House, &c. 

The rest of the shore is open to the strand. 
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The tide marks do not undergo any material change. 
Mrs. Betty Swainson claims the manorial right, but she has 
not held any court, nor does she appear to have exercised any 
authority on the strand. 

Some years ago, when the late Mr. Swainson took possession 
of this property, he held one court. 

[The lands in front not much, if any, affected by tides. L. W. same 
as adjoining township. No authority exercised upon the shore, nor are 
there any embankments, &c. 1839,] 

The following are the proprietors of lands abutting the 
shore :— 

The Crown, or Woods and Forests, on which is erected the 


Custom House, and they have a road also to the shore. 

Partly enclosed by a wall at high water mark; the rest open to the 
beach. 

Mrs. Betty Swainson. Land, dwelling-house, gardens, and 


sandhills. 
[Open to the beach. 1839.] 
Proprietors of lands in the township, sandhills, &c. 


Great Meols Township, Parish of West Kirby. 


This township, like the two preceding, is situate in that 
part of Liverpool Bay called Hoylake, and being immedi- 
ately in the direction of the flood-tide and open to the sea, is 
subject to even greater devastation than they are—the waters 
at all times acting and progressively encroaching upon the 
shore, sweeping away each year large portions of it. This is 
seen more particularly about the west end of the embankment, 
where, from the impetus of the principal stream and the form 
of coast, the banks there seem more susceptible of injury 
than in other places. 

In the centre of the township, and not far from the shore, 
is Leasowe Lighthouse, built some years ago to replace one 
which appears, from a survey in my possession, to have stood 
in the year 1771 within the line of high water, since which 
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date, so rapid has been the destruction of coast, that the site 
is now even beyond the line of low water; and fear being 
entertained that the sea might ultimately break into the lands 
adjoining, which are under the level of the ordinary spring 
tides, the Corporation of Liverpool and the landowners of 
townships near, likely to be inundated, about ten years ago 
obtained the consent of Parliament to erect and build a per- 
manent and stone mound in front of this and the adjoining 
township of Wallasey to prevent such a catastrophe. Its 
completion has prevented the destruction of nearly three 
thousand acres, which would have been covered with tide 
water had such a breach been effected. 

Both the lines of high and low water progress regularly in 
shore. The manorial right is claimed by Mr. Archibald 
Worthington ; but he does not hold a court, nor does he 
exercise any authority on the strand. The land abutting 
the shore being open and unenclosed, is occupied by the 
proprietors in common. 


[In the township of Great Meols, west of the embankment, twenty to 
thirty yards wide gone in ten or twelve years last past, particularly 
about the west end of the embankment. 

William Bennett is appointed by Mr. Glegg to look after all wrecks, 
&c., and his jurisdiction includes Little Meols, Hoose, Great Meols, 
Wallasey, under a grant made in 1309, of all royalties. 18389. [This 
was a grant of what is now called the hundred of Caldy. J.B. 1857.] 

Reported that the sandhills are encroached upon each year five or six 
yards in width the whole front, and have been doing so for several 
years; this appears particularly the case about the west end of the 
embankment, which was erected under the sanction of Parliament to 
protect the lower lands. Marsh formerly existed on the outside of the 
embankment, which is now swept away. The land inside of the 
embankment is in common (?) to the whole township. 1839.] 


Wallasey Township, Parish of Wallasey. 


This township also lies open to the estuary in Liverpool 
Bay and near to the entrance into the Mersey—the western 
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part, adjoining to Great Meols, being equally exposed with it 
to the inroad of the sea, is protected by a continuation of the 
line of embankment before mentioned, and the remainder of 
its point (? front,) by a barrier of lofty sandhills, the base 
of which, however, being gradually undermined and giving 
way. ‘The land is much encroached upon. No erections 
have been made upon the strand except the said embankment. 

The tide ebbs to a considerable distance, but no particular 
change takes place at the line of low water. 

Sir John Tobin, Knight, and Robert Vyner, Esq., jointly 
claim the manorial right, but they do not hold any court, nor 
have they exercised any authority on the strand. 

John Baskervyle Glegg, Esq., by a grant from the Crown 
in 1309, (with other powers therein named,) claims jurisdiction 
over wrecked property on the shores of this township, Great 
and Little Meols and Hoose, and holds courts regularly in 
right thereof. 

[The whole front of that part of the shore left for the protection of 
the inner lands much encroached upon by the tide. The 100 yards lot, 


and Sir Edward Cust’s Bart.,* are all the lands to the sea. Sir Edward 
has embanked or enclosed the greater part of his front. 1839. ] 


The following are proprietors of lands fronting the sea :— 

Sir Edward Cust, Bart. Leasowe Castle, Gardens and 
Land, &c. 

These are defended from the sea by the mound alluded to. 

Sandhills. 

Sandhills belonging to the proprietors of lands in the 
township, intended as a bulwark or barrier against the 


encroachment of the sea. 
[See the Wallasey Inclosure Act. | 


Liscard Township, Parish of Wallasey. 


This township is situated at the entrance into the river 
Mersey, partly fronting it and partly to the estuary; the 


* General the Hon. Sir Edward Cust, K.C.H., is not a Baronet, 
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greater length of the sea front is protected by rocky promon- 
tories called the Red Noses, and about the angle or front, 
(? point,) front to the river by lofty sandhills. 

The general lines of high and low water have undergone 
little change until within the last thirty years, the progressive 
encroachments on the bed of the river of the works on the 
opposite shore with other causes, tending to throw the current 
on this side, have gradually undermined the steep clay banks 
abutting the river, at the southern part of the township, and 
except where substantial walls have been erected, this wasting 
of the land has continued, though with less injurious effects 
than formerly. 

The late J. Penkett, Esq., claimed to be Lord of the Manor, 
or reputed Manor, and in the division of the common lands 
this claim was admitted, and a portion allotted in right of it. 

No court has ever been held by him, nor has he been paid 
for any enclosure on the strand, nor does he claim toll for 
anchorage, nor have any perambulations of the boundaries 
taken place. 

[Sand and gravel taken by any one without asking permission. No 
wrecks. 

The high water mark between Sea Bank and Egremont Hotel has 
gradually encroached upon the lands in consequence of the precipitancy 
of the banks, and the works on the opposite shore: low water mark has 
undergone little change. (1839.) 

Mr. Penkett bought the manor from the late Mr. Hough about the 
year 1804 or 5. Certain lands in Liscard and Poulton are said to pay 
quit rents to Halton; but I cannot learn who are the parties that do. 
E. E., 1839. . 

The general lines of high and low water have undergone little 
change within the last thirty years. The progressive encroachment on 
the bed of the river by the works on the opposite shore, with other 
causes tending to throw the currents on this side, have gradually under- 
mined the steep clay banks abutting on the river, which have fallen, 


and except where permanent walls have been erected, this wasting of 
the land has continued, though with less injurious effect than formerly. | 
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The following are the names of the several proprietors :— 

John Astley Marsden and John North. Land. 

William Rowson. House and gardens. 

Peter Greenall. House and lands. 

John Tomkinson. ‘Two houses and land. 

William Rowson. Land. 

Trustees of the late James Atherton. Land. 

Reginald Hargreaves. House and land. 

The Rev. Dr. Thomas Raffles. House and land. 

The Exors. of the late Adam Dugdale. House and land. 

William Rowson. House and land. 

Ditto. Land. 

William Hadfield. House and land. 

Richard Barker. House and land. 

William Rowson. House and land. 

Private road. 

Trustees of the late James Atherton. Land. 

Ditto. Baths, &c. 

Enclosed about the line of high water. 

Trustees of the late James Atherton. Land. 

Private road. 

New Brighton Building Co. Eight houses and land. 

William Rowson. Land. 

Trustees of the late James Atherton. Cottages and timber 
yard. 

Ditto. Land. 


The Trustees of the Docks have erected a lighthouse at the line of 
low water. 


William Rowson. Land. 

Government have also built a fort on the strand. 
Private road. 

Trustees of the late James Atherton. Land. 


A pier or stage of open wood framing erected for the accommodation 
of passengers landing from vessels. 
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The late John Penkett. Land. 

Private road. 

The late John Addison. House and Land. 

Rey. Rowland Egerton Warburton. House and Gardens. 

Piece of land left under the “Enclosure Act” for the use 
of the township, from which several proprietors take stone or 
marl. 

James Logan. House and land. 

John Davies or Mr. John Kilshaw. Hotel, house and land. 


An enclosure or embankment has been made in front of the Hotel, 
and the foundation of a wall to enclose a further portion of the strand 
in front of the land to the west of it was laid some years ago by Mr. 
Davies, [under the sanction and with the approbation of the officers of 
the Duchy. 1839 (?)] 


Public road to Wallasey, &c. 

Trustees of the Docks. Land on which is the life-boat 
house, and over which they are making a private road to the 
powder magazines. 

Land left by the Commissioners for enclosing the waste 
lands for the benefit and accommodation of the proprietors of 
the property there abutting the river, the following parties 
being now entitled to it:—James Leay, William Whittle, 
Peter Bennett, Ann Dean, and the Corporation of Liverpool. 

The assignees of William Bartley. Land and houses. 

Seven or eight years ago, Mr. Bartley erected a wall in front of his 
land, and enclosed 16 or 18 yards in width from the strand. 

The late John Penkett. Land. 

About twelve years ago Mr. Penkett took in about 16 yards in width 
from the strand, part only of his frontage to the river, which he con- 
ceived he had a right to do as Lord of the Manor. 

John Davies, in right of his wife. Cottage and land. 

About fourteen years ago Mr. Davies took in part of the strand. 

Cottages belonging to the late John Penkett. 

Strand enclosed in front of these cottages by Mr. Penkett about thirty 
years since. 


—— a a a a 
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An embankment and enclosure from the strand to communicate with 
a new road lately made by Mr. Penkett’s exors. 

The late John Penkett. House and gardens called “ Sea 
; pane,” 

In front thereof part of the strand was taken in about twenty-five 
years ago. 

The late John Penkett. Land. 

Within the last three years a new road to connect with the shore has 
been made, and a considerable portion of the strand enclosed to form 
the inclines. 

Lands formerly belonging to John Askew, now to the 
assignees of his estate, Mr. John Lockett and another. 

In front of which, and on part of the strand, he has formed a road 
with inclines to communicate with the shore, under the sanction and 
with the consent of the Woods and Forests, [for which an annual rent 
is paid. 1839.] 

The Rev. James Mainwaring, in whose land is a private 
road to the shore. 

Egremont Ferry Company or William Houldsworth. Land, 
hotel premises and road. 

The landing pier, a slip, and embankment, erected a few years ago 
by Mr. John Askew on the strand, enclosed with the privity and 
consent of the Woods and Forests, for which permission an annnal rent 
of £10 is payable on a lease of 31 years, commencing in 18385. 


Poulton-cum-Seacombe Township, Parish of Wallasey. 


The lines of high and low water mark do not materially 
change; since the year 1815 or thereabouts the tides have 
made considerable inroads upon the lands about Seacombe 
point, which being composed of precipitous clay banks are 
easily affected ; latterly the proprietors of lands, &c., in that 
vicinity have prevented further encroachments or injury, by 
the erection of efficient walls in front of their respective 
properties. The shore in Wallasey Pool remains in its natural 
state. 

Richard Smith, Hsq., is Lord of the Manor, or reputed 
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manor, and in acknowledgment of his right is paid for vessels 
anchoring, and for sand or gravel taken from the strand. 
Claims the shore between high and low water mark, holds 
Courts within the last two or three and twenty years, and 
received in the allotment of the waste lands in the township, 
a certain portion in right of this lordship [= 5-6ths.] 

Mr. Mainwaring was originally a joint proprietor of the 
manor, but he thought so little of its value that it is under- 
stood he waived his right. [His interest 1-6th. ] 

{Little change has taken place in the lines of high and low water 
between Egremont Hotel and Seacombe point; but the point has been 
much encroached upon and washed away within the last twenty or 


twenty-five years. The walls built to the northward of Seacombe point 
are at the line of high water. (1839.)] 
Names of the proprietors of lands fronting the river :— 
Egremont Ferry Company, or Wm. Houldsworth. Land. 
The Rey. James Mainwaring. 
No alteration or fence on the strand. 
Private road. 
This place is called Codling Gap. 
Sir John Tobin. Houses and land. 
[A permanent wall built at high water mark. 1839.] 
John Wilson. Four houses and gardens. 
Permanent walls built at high water mark. 
Thomas Lowry. Land. 
Private road. 
Richard Smith, Esq. Land. 
These lands are open to the Beach. 
Thomas Lowry. Land. 
David Cannon. Land. 
Thomas Affleck. Land. 
[Wall at high water mark. 1839.] 
Thomas Lowry. ‘Two houses and land. 
Walls built at high water mark. 
Thomas Affleck. Houses, &c. 
(Ditto. 1889.] 
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John Beard. Garden, &c. 

S. Hitchmough. House. 

The late Mr. Cummins. House. 

A permanent wall built on the strand, at or about high water mark, 
in front of these properties. 

Joseph Willey. Five houses. 

Joseph Robinson Pim. 

John Clarke and others. Land. 

Richard Smith, Esq. Bowling green, &c. 

Thomas Parry. House. 

Richard Smith, Esq. Two houses. 

Thomas Parry. Two houses. 


A permanent wall built on the strand, at or about high water mark, 
in front of these properties. 


Elizabeth Evans. House. 
Joseph Evans. House. 


[A permanent and substantial wall built at line of high water. E. E., 
note book. 1839.] 


Richard Smith, Esq. Parry’s Hotel. 

A landing pier or slip, with quays erected on the strand. 
Public road to Poulton, Liscard, &c. 

Richard Smith, of Eastham. Six houses and courts. 
Two of these houses said to be the original ferry. 

Private road. 

Thomas Parry. Two houses, called Red House. 
Richard Smith, Esq. Garden. 

Peggy Smith. House and garden. 

Private road. 


Richard Mercer. Two houses and gardens. 

In front of these properties is an embankment and enclosure from 
the strand, averaging about 15 yards in width, made at the joint 
expense of the parties, and used as an esplanade. 


William Healing. Land. 
Samuel Rawlins. Four houses. 
Public road, Whiting or Wheatland lane. 
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John Rigby. ‘Two houses and garden. 
A few years ago the then owner of this property was about to erect 


baths on the strand, but it was objected to by Mr. Smith, and the walls 
were by him thrown down. 


Richard Smith, Esq. Land. 

The shore remains in its natural state. 

Messrs. John Mawdsley and Smith, Smalt works. House 
and garden. 

Messrs. Mawdsley and Smith are making a considerable embankment 
and enclosure in front of these premises, and also excavating a channel 
for vessels to approach their works. 

These gentlemen purchased the strand from Mr. Smith, 
whose agent defined the boundaries to which they are now 
enclosing. 

The Exors. of the late Mr. Quirk. Land. 

Richard Smith, Esq. Land. 

Mr. White. Land. , 

The public have a right of road in front of these properties to 
Whiting Lane and to Seacombe Hotel. 

Public road leading to Poulton Road. 

Creek, called Seacombe Dale. 

Corporation of Liverpool. Copper works and land. 

Messrs. Clough and Galan. Vitriol works and land. 

Creek. 

Richard Smith, Esq. Land. 

The Rey. James Mainwaring. Land. 

Proprietors of land in the Township, Waste, and landing 
place. 

Richard Smith, Esq. Land and limekiln. 

The lands are open to the Pool. 

The Rev. James Mainwaring. Land. 

Trustees of Wallasey School. Land. 

The Rev. James Mainwaring. Land. 

Robert Vyner, Esq. Land. 

Landing quay and road. 
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Robert Vyner, Esq. Land. 
Road. 
Robert Vyner, Esq. Land. 


These lands are open to the Pool. 

About twenty years ago Mr. Vyner erected an embankment across — 
the Pool here, which was taken down about six years since, and the tide 
now flows half a mile further, that is to Warrington’s Bridge. 


Bidston-cum-Ford Township, Parish of Bidston. 


The land in this township on the edge of Wallasey Pool 
belongs to Robert Vyner, Esq., who is also Lord of the 
Manor, and for which he holds courts. ‘These lands have a 
mound or embankment to prevent the tidal water flowing 
beyond as formerly. They covered 3,000 acres in this and 
the adjoining township, called Wallasey Leasowe. 

Some years ago Mr. Vyner erected an embankment or road- 
way across the Pool, connecting his lands in Bidston with 
Poulton-cum-Seacombe ; but in consequence of objections 
made that it interfered with the free action of the tide, it was 
taken down, and it does not appear that he has attempted the 
exercise of any other right on the strand. 


Township of Birkenhead—Extra Parochial. 


[The Abbey lands extending over the whole. 1839.] 

The shore abutting the river being principally composed of 
rock, the lines of high and low water mark are not subject to 
any particular change; where it is otherwise, that is in 
Wallasey and Birket Pool, the encroachments and embank- 
ments have caused whatever alterations may have taken place. 
The several projections upon the strand consist of the ancient 
pier or landing slip at Woodside, the only one in the township 
until about twenty years ago, when the late Mr. Hetherington 
and others erected on the rocks at Birket Pool a substantial 
landing pier for the accommodation of the public; subse- 
quently upon the site where it is generally understood the 
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monks plied, extensive works have been erected by the Monks 
Ferry Company ; Mr. Price has also considerably enlarged the 
landing pier at Woodside, [enclosing a considerable portion 
of strand. | 

In Wallasey Pool at Bridge End a new road has lately 
been constructed by the Corporation of Liverpool, Mr. Price, 
and others, and a considerable portion of strand embanked 
in forming the same. The Corporation have also in a variety 
of places encroached upon the strand in Wallasey Pool. 
Several encroachments have been and are now making in the 
upper part of Birket Pool (outside of the public road), par- 
ticularly by Mr. Hugh Williams and Birkenhead and Chester 
Railway Company. 

[Notr.—When Mr. Price sells the detached lands near Birkenhead, 
he measures the Priory and Manor, comprising all the lands fronting 
the river, and up the pool to Bidston from high water mark.] § 

Francis Richard Price, Esq., is the Lord of the Manor, 
holds courts regularly, occasionally perambulates the boun- 
daries, disposes of the strand between high and low water 
mark, claims anchorage for vessels lying upon the beach, [4d. 
charged for each vessel (1839), Hill, collector], restricts 
persons cutting rock on the strand (except for public roads), 
but permits sand and gravel to be taken, [claims fish. ] 


[It is said that the tide formerly flowed into Birket Pool upwards of 
one mile. About the year 1806 the late Mr. Chamberlain and the 
trustees of the turnpike road made the dam and road across the Pool. 
The graving dock in the lower pool was made about the year 1820, and 
the (ste) proposed wet dock was making about the year ’26. The strand 
on the south side of Tranmere slip formerly in part marsh, now mud. 
Between Tranmere Ferry and the Rock House, in the space of fifty or 
sixty years, at least 5 or 6 acres washed away from the land there— 
evidence of old Peter Bennett and Saml. Rogers, 1839. Wm. Francis 
recollects a green sod the now strand. Mr. White who owned the 
Rock Ferry has a special claim in the Act obtained by him to enlarge 
the landing pier. See the Act itself. (1839.) The tide now excluded 
from that part of Gillbrook passing through Mr. Pim’s land by a dam 
or embankment raised 5 or 6 feet above the highest tides. 1839.] 
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Proprietors of lands in the Township of Birkenhead :— 

Sir John Tobin. Land. 

F. R. Price, Esq. Crane and railway. 

The Corporation of Liverpool. Land on which is erected 
a boiler yard, limekiln, patent slip and shipbuilding yard, 
all of which encroach more or less on the strand of the Pool. 

Gill Brook discharges itself over this land, into which (the tide 
formerly flowed), but is now in a great measure excluded. 

The Corporation of Liverpool. Land between the old 
embankment (Bridge End) and a new road and embankment 
lately constructed by Mr. Price, the Corporation, and others. 

The land lately abstracted from the Pool contains, perhaps, about 
5,000 or 6,000 square yards, independently of what was taken at a 
former period by Mr. Price. 

These properties front Wallasey Pool. 

Public road leading from Bridge End on the shore to 
Woodside Ferry. 

Corporation of Liverpool. Land. 

Sir Richard Pulston, Bart., or F. R. Price, Esq. House 
and grounds. 

The public have a right of road on the strand, between the ferry and 
Bridge End, in front of these properties. 

I’. R. Price, Esq. Woodside landing pier, stone yard, coal 
yard, two hotels, and dwelling houses. 

There was a small slip or landing place formerly here which is now 
taken away, and in lieu thereof the present quays, pier, and other 
permanent erections have been made on the strand. 

The Corporation of Liverpool. Land. 

A wall has been built on this land rather below the line of high 
water. 

Mr. Ravenscroft. House and garden. 

James McDonald. House and garden. 

A permanent wall built below the line of high water in front of these 
properties. 

The late Mr. Harrison. House and garden. 

A small part of the strand enclosed. 
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Monks Ferry Co. Hotel. Landing pier, road, and garden. 

A considerable enclosure from the strand by the proprietors of the 
ferry for piers, quays, coal yards, &c. 

F. RB. Price, Esq. Land. 

The late Wm. Hetherington and others. Land. 

No change on the strand opposite. 

The late Jonathan Grindrod. House and garden. 

The wall abutting the river built about the line of high water. 

The late Wm. Hetherington and others. 

Birkenhead Hotel, landing pier, dock, bowling-green, &c. 


The pier, coal yard, road, &c., are part of the strand. 
The following are fronting Birket or Tranmere Pool :— 


The late Thomas Pegram. ‘Two houses and gardens. 
Walls built about the line of high water, or say rather below. 
The late Wm. Hetherington. House and garden. 
Part of the strand enclosed. 

Birkenhead and Chester Railway Co. Land. 

Open to the beach. 

Hugh Williams. Timber yard and workshops. 

Built principally upon the strand of the pool. 

Public road made on the strand. 

Hugh Williams. Workshops and timber yard. 

Built principally upon the strand of the pool. 

Hugh Williams. Flag and stone yard. 

Enclosed within the last twelve months from the pool. 
Birket or Tranmere Pool. 


Township of Tranmere, Parish of Bebington. 


The lands adjoining the shore have been, and are now 
(except were prevented by the walls lately erected) constantly 
encroached upon by the tides at high water. 

The line of low water is not subject to much deviation. 

Birket Pool, the northern boundary of this township, into 
which the tide flowed about forty years ago nearly one mile, 
has since then had a dam erected at that part over which the 
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public highway (to which considerable additions were made 
in 1820) from Woodside to Chester is carried, and the tidal 
waters are consequently excluded, except what may pass 
through a small culvert under the road. 

A considerable portion of the strand, about the entrance to 
the pool, has of late years been enclosed under agreement, 
and with the consent of the late Daniel Orred, Esq. 

George Orred, Esq., claims the manorial rights, but he 
does not hold any court, nor has he exercised any authority on 
the strand except the not permitting any rock, sand, or gravel 
to be taken, and the sale above stated. 


[ Mr. Orred holds, under purchase from Lord Cholmondeley. Mr. Bell 
recollects stepping-stones on the beach across the pool before the bridge 
or embankment, which was made about forty years ago. 1839. 

Having no fence, high water mark progressing inland. 1839.] 


Landowners’ Names, Tranmere Township :-— 


Birket or Tranmere Pool. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Shipbuilding yard. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Coal yard. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Shipbuilding yard. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Strand lately embanked, and forming 
into land. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Slip or landing pier. 

These enclosed from the strand by the late Mr. Chamberlain. 

Public road on the shore. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Land. 

The tide encroaching on this land. 

Private road. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Land and cottage. 

Wall built in front about the late line of high water. 

George Orred, Esq. Land. 

Mr. French. Land. 


Lately walled in. [In front of this land, now strand, was formerly 
grass sod. 1839.] 
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George Orred, Esq. Land, lime kilns, &c. 
Having no river fence, the tide is constantly encroaching. 
Public road. 

Mr. Moorcroft. Land. 

The Exors. of the late Samuel Lacon. Land. 


Wall lately built and part of the strand enclosed. 
The public have a right of way upon the strand in front of these. 


Township of Higher Bebington, Parish of Bebington. 


The land abutting the river in its whole extent is protected 
from the effects of the tidal waters by a substantial stone 
wall, built generally about the line of high water. 

The low-water mark undergoes little alteration. 

About the year 1805 the late Mr. White obtained an Act 
of Parliament to improve the passage across the river from 
Liverpool ; and, subsequently, Mr. Morecroft, who purchased 
from Mr. White, erected at a considerable expense the landing 
slip, quays, and other works connected with the ferry, princi- 
pally upon the strand, since which he has disposed of his 
interest in the same, the hotel, and the lands adjoining, to 
the Royal Rock Ferry Company. 

George Orred and Thomas Morecroft, Esquires, each claim 
to be lord of the manor, but it appears Mr. Morecroft only 
has exercised authority as such on the strand. No courts 
are held. 

[Mr. Orred claims under purchase from Lord Cholmondeley. About 
the year 1810 the late Mr. White, who claimed the lordship and ap- 
pointed a gamekeeper in right of it, was proceeded against by an action, 
at the suit of Mr. Orred, who gained the cause: since then no further 
claim set up by him. 1839. 

In Mr. White’s act for establishing a ferry (June, 1805) and improv- 
ing the passage from Liverpool to the Rock, in the preamble he claims 
to be Lord of the Manor, powers to erect a pier, &c., for landing passen~ 
gers, &c., and for all landing within 200 yards each side of the pier, 
every person l1d., horse 8d., carriage 6d., bull 2d., sheep 1d. 

Mr. Morecroft claims the lordship under purchase from Mr. White. 
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Tolls to cease if the pier is not kept in repair. This act does not give 
Mr. White powers to erect slips, &c., if he had not before enjoyed 
them. 1839. 

When Mr. Morecroft sold this land to the Royal Rock Ferry Company 
he conveyed the whole of his interest on the shore to them. 

It appears that the late Daniel Orred, Esq., and the late Joseph 
White, Esq., each having purchased large portions of the township, 
which formerly belonged to the Cholmondeleys of Vale Royal, gave 
disputations to the manor, and I therefore suppose it be held jointly. 

The Royal Rock Park Company own the baths and esplanade, which 
are erected upon the strand. 

See extract of the title to Mr. Morecroft, in which the manor or 
reputed manor is conveyed to him.] 


Names of the Owners of Land in Higher Bebington :— 

Public road to the strand. 

The Royal Rock Ferry Company. Landing pier, coal 
yard, &e. 

Erected on the strand under an Act of Parliament obtained by Mr. 
White in 1805. 

Public road to the strand. 

The Royal Rock Park Company. Esplanade, baths, plan- 
tation, &c. 

Partly erected upon the strand. 

Richard Watson Barton. Continuation of the Esplanade. 

About the line of high water. 


Road to Chester, &c. 
The public have right of way on the strand in front of these 
properties. 


Richard Watson Barton. Land. 


Lower Bebington Township, Parish of Bebington. 


The shore in this township is in its natural state for nearly 
its whole front to the river. 

About the ferry some trifling enclosures have been made. 
The lines of high and low water mark undergo little altera- 
t10n. 
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Richard Green, Esq., claims the manorial rights, and 
courts are held, but he does not exercise any authority on the 
strand of the river. 

Proprietors of Land in Lower Bebington :— 

William Lake. Land, coal yard, and ancient pier or 


landing place. 
New Ferry. 


Public road to Chester, &c. 
Exors. of the late John Fitchett. Three houses, &c. 
Ralph Pearson. House, &c. 


Exors. of the late John Fitchett. Five houses, &c. 
An Esplanade erected partly in front of these properties. 


Lady Murray and Mrs. Backhouse. Land. 
Sir Thomas Stanley Massey Stanley, Bart. Land. 
Richard Green, Esq. Land. 


These lands are open to the river. 

Bromborough Pool. 

Bromborough Township, Parish of Bromborough. 

All the land on the edge of the river belongs to the Rev. 
James Mainwaring, that near the mouth of the pool and 
extending some seven or eight hundred yards south suffers 
much from the tides breaking upon and destroying it; the 
remainder of the shore being composed of rock is little affected. 
No embankment or enclosure has been made on the strand. 

The tide flows up the pool beyond the mill on the old road 
from the lower Ferries to Chester, the adjoining lands are 
protected by cops or embankments, over which the tidal waters 
seldom break; the low water mark is subject to very little 
alteration. 

The Rev. James Mainwaring is the Lord of the Manor, but 
does not exercise any authority on the strand. 


Courts are held [at Bebington. 1839.(?) ] 

[Nore.—That in the year 1883 a new road to Chester and a Bridge 
were erected over the pool, but they do not obstruct the flux or reflux 
of the tides. 1839.] 
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Eastham Township, Parish of Hastham. 


The whole of the land in this township fronting the river 
belongs to Sir Thomas Stanley Massey Stanley, Bart., and 
lines of high and low water are not liable to much variation, 
except that the marsh land south of the ferry is much en- 
croached upon at spring tides. 

The manorial rights are in Sir Thomas, who exercises 
authority on the strand and holds courts regularly. 

The only embankment or enclosure is the pier at the ferry. 

Sir Thomas claims the exclusive right of shore, not even 
permitting persons to pass over it in front of his property. 


Township of Hooton, Parish of Eastham. 


Sir Thomas Stanley Massey Stanley, Bart., is the owner of 
all the land on the edge of the river in this township, is Lord 
of the Manor, and exercises the same authority in this as the 
adjoining township of Eastham. 

There have not been any erections or enclosures on the 
strand, which remains in its natural state, nor is there any 


material alteration of the tidal marks. 
[There are fishyards on the strand in this Township. 1839.] 


Township of Netherpool, Parish of Eastham. 


The shore in this township is in its natural state. The 
Marquis of Westminster is the owner of all the land fronting 
the river, and Lord of the Manor, for which courts are held. 

There is some marsh land about the mouth of the pool 
and south of the rocks called ‘‘ Pool House Rocks,” which is 
decreasing. The channels from this place up the river are 
subject to great fluctuations, except that one is kept open to 
the Port of Ellesmere and Stanlaw Point, partly by the waters 
of the river Gowy. 

It does not appear that any authority has been exercised 
by the Lord of the Manor on the strand. 


[Considerable quantities of land have been washed away. 1889.] 
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Whitby Township, partly in the Parish of Hastham and 
partly in that of Stoke. 


In this township is situate the Port of Ellesmere, belonging 
to the Proprietors of the Ellesmere and Chester Canal Co., 
who are erecting new and are considerably enlarging their old 
works by enclosing and embanking parts of the strand. 

The Marquis of Westminster is Lord of the Manor, holds 
courts, and with his sanction the above works are progressing. 

At low water, the strand (except a small channel kept open 
to the canal and the waters of the river Gowy) is one con- 
tinued bank of sand. . 

There are three small chevrons in front of this township. 

The following are the names of the landowners :— 

Marquis of Westminster. Land. 

Chester and Ellesmere Canal Co. Canal and works. 

John Grace. Land. 

Marquis of Westminster. Marsh land. 

John Grace. Land. 


Great Stanney Township, Parish of Stoke. 


The land in this township near the river lying below the 
level of ordinary spring tides, has at various times suffered 
serious and great devastations, large tracts of it and adjoining 
districts being laid under water, as well as extensive parcels 
of land being absolutely swept away and annihilated ; for its 
better protection sod cops or mounds have been erected, par- 
ticularly on the river front, over which the tide (being forced 
up by strong winds) only occasionally now flows. 

Some years ago a considerable quantity of marsh existed 
outside the cop at its western boundary, which is now nearly 
all destroyed.* 

Sir [Henry] Edward Bunbury, Bart., claims to be Lord of 
the Manor, but does not hold any court, nor has he exercised 
any right on the strand. 


* The river being at neap tides, the low water mark recedes to a very con: 
siderable distance. 
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Stanlaw Parish, extra Parochial. 


This and the township of Great Stanney, from their pecu- 
liar situations, are exposed to greater devastation and injury 
from the effects of tidal waters than any other district on the 
Mersey, as the lands generally lie below the bed of the 
ordinary springs. The tides flow over them and the adjoining 
townships, at times to a greater extent, and very large tracts 
near the river have been swept away and entirely lost. Sod 
cops or mounds have been erected in various directions to 
counteract the destruction and waste, so that of late years, 
from these and other precautions, much less damage has been 
done than formerly. 

The whole of the river front belongs to the Marquis of 
Westminster, who has, recently, for the protection of the 
estate, erected a stone-paved embankment its entire length. 

The Marquis is also Lord of the Manor, for which courts 
are held, but no authority appears to have been exercised on 
the strand. 

The river Gowy, the eastern boundary, passes round 
Stanlaw point, and thereby opens a channel towards Whitby 
Locks, otherwise the low water mark is at a considerable 
distance, the river hereabouts being dry at neap tides. 


Ince Township, Parish of Ince. 


The trustees of the estate of the late Edmund Yates, Esq., 
are the owners of all the land on the edge of the river, and 
though this township is not so exposed to the effects of the 
tide as Great Stanney, it has, nevertheless, been subject to 
ereat inroad and devastation, the waters frequently extending 
over and inundating large tracts of it and adjoining districts. 

The eastern boundary is a deep creek or rivulet called 
Howpow Gutter, running a considerable distance inland. On 
the margin thereof, as well as on the edge of the Mersey, 
from the plantation westward to the river Gowy, and also on 
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its banks, sod mounds or embankments have been raised to 
protect the inner lands over which, except with strong winds 
at spring tides, the waters do not pass. 

The marsh between Howpow Gutter and the quay is much 
decreased in size, but on the east side of Stanlaw point 
(where it some years since existed, but was subsequently 
destroyed) is again forming. 

The river here being dry at low water there are no channels, 
those caused by freshes excepted, which are consequently 
liable to great variation. Ten chevrons are erected for the 
protection of the lands abutting the river. There is also at 
this place an ancient ferry and pier. 

The manorial rights are in the representatives of the late 
Mr. Yates. Courts are regularly held, at which the usual 
business is transacted, as appointing constables, water bailiffs, 
&c. They have also exercised authority on the strand in 
erecting a pier, jetties, &c. 

(Ince township entirely protected by cops or embankments from the 
tide waters. 1839. ] 


Frodsham Township and Lordship, Parish of Frodsham. 


The lands in this township and lordship, all lying below 
the level of ordinary spring tides, were formerly and are still 
subject to being overflowed, and also to great devastation and 
waste. Large portions of the marsh are constantly being 
destroyed and swept away, as well as the cops and embank- 
ments which have been erected in various directions for its 
protection. The limit of high water does not vary (?) unless 
on the occasion of strong winds throwing it up against the 
cops. The low water mark is subject to great fluctuations, 
with the exception of the channel formed by Howpow Gutter, 
sometimes receding almost to the opposite coast and again 
returning near to this shore. 

The Marquis of Cholmondeley is lord of the manor, for 
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which courts are held regularly. No other authority appears 
to have been exercised in the strand than the erection of 
chevrons for the protection of its banks, 

(The whole of the lands in this township and lordship, on the edge 
of the rivers Mersey and Weaver, have been and are constantly subject 
to great devastation. The greater part of the lands are held by a lease 
for lives and years from the Marquis. 

The marsh belonging to the Marquis has fecraied in the memory 
of persons now living 60 to 70 acres—per Mr. Jones, agent to the 
Marquis. 1839. 

The whole of Frodsham marshes, and as far as the gardens in the 
town, were covered with tide-water about four years ago. Mr. Ashley 
has a stone in his garden showing to where it flowed at a period about 
twenty years ago. 1839.] 

The following are the names of the Proprietors of Lands, 
&G. :— 

Howpow Gutter. 

[A deep creek running a considerable distance inland, embanked 
from Frodsham marsh, but the tides do occasionally overflow the cops 
or mounds. 1839.] 


The Marquis of Cholmondeley. 
Daniel Ashley, Esq. 

The Marquis of Cholmondeley. 
Daniel Ashley, Esq. 

The Marquis of Cholmondeley. 
Mr. Rowson. 

‘Thomas Ashton, 

William Higson. 

The Marquis of Cholmondeley. 
Daniel Ashley, Esq. 

The Marquis of Cholmondeley. 
Land called “ Old Score Hatch.” Query ? Owner's Name. 
Mr. Rowe. 

William Dykes. 

Road (Alder Lane). 

Thomas Ashton. 
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William Higson. 

No marsh in front of the cop here. 

Thomas Milner. 

Thomas Milner. 

Daniel Ashley, Esq. 

The Marquis of Cholmondeley. 

Daniel Ashley, Esq. 

The Rev. William Whitley. 

No marsh in front of the cop here. 

Mr. William Hayes. 

Dunce Creek. 

Between this and Ince there appear to be seven chevrons. 

Messrs. Wm. Pickering and Co. 

All the land on the outside of the cop, from Howpow 
Gutter to this place, is used as a score or ley for cattle, and 
belongs to the Marquis of Cholmondeley. 

Messrs. Wm. Pickering and Co. Salt Works. 

Messrs. Wm. Pickering and Co. Cottages, gardens, &c. 

The Marquis of Cholmondeley. Cottages, &c. 

Messrs. Wm. Pickering and Co. Malt kiln house and 
land. 

Thomas Acton. 


[The Messrs. Pickering own the road and the strand of the river 
wholly in front of these properties. 1839.] 


James Hugh Smith Barry, Esq., and Daniel Ashley, Esq. 
Warehouse and Stable. 
Frodsham Bridge. 


Sutton Township, Parish of Runcorn. 


That portion of the land lying on the edge of the River 
Weaver between the boundary of the Township of Clifton 
and Frodsham Bridge, and within the cop or embankment, 
belongs to Arthur Ingram Ashton, Esq., and consists of a 
large corn water-power mill and reservoir for its supply, 
dwelling-house, counting-house, coal yard, wharf, dock, timber 
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and ship-building yards, land, &c., over which and large 
tracts in its vicinity the tide formerly flowed, but is now 
generally excluded by the mounds or cops, and its waters are 
restricted to the old course of the river, up which at springs 
it ascends several miles beyond this. 

Mr. Ashton is Lord of the Manor, but he does not hold any 
court, though they were held formerly. No authority is 
exercised by him over the strand or river, which is here con- 
fined within a narrow channel. 

One chevron appears at the north boundary of this Town- 
ship. 

[These erections—reservoir, flour mill, dwelling-house and out- 
buildings, coal yard, wharf, dock, timber and ship-building yards,— 
are upon land formerly overflowed, about sixty yearsago. The river does 
not appear to make any change or deviation in its course since the last 
embankment was made about forty years ago. There is one chevron, 
but no embankment. 1839. 

The meadow lands in Clifton and Sutton, formerly marsh, about 
Frodsham Bridge, are occasionally overflowed at spring tides and strong 
winds. This was the case four years ago, when a great quantity of 
land was under water. The chevrons in front of the marsh in Clifton 
and Sutton are so silted up as not to be easily discovered. 1839.] 


Township of Clifton, Parish of Runcorn. 


The entire of the land abutting to the River Weaver, which 
was formerly overflowed to a considerable extent by the waters 
of the Mersey, is now in a great measure protected by mounds 
and cops, leaving only a slip of marsh on the outside between 
it and the river, which is still subject to the effects of the tide. 

No alteration appears to have taken place on the marsh, 
save that it is said to be diminishing. 

Miss Orred and Mr. William Banks each claim two cow- 
gates on the marsh in right of their estates in the Township 
of Weston. | 

The Marquis of Cholmondeley is Lord of the Manor, and 
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courts are held, but no authority appears to have been exer- 
cised on the strand by him. 

There are six chevrons in this township, but some are so 
covered with silt as scarcely to be perceptible. 

[The whole of the lands on the edge of the river belong to the 
Marquis. Nos. 1, 38, 5, being within the line of conservancy; 2, 4 on 
the inside of the embankment, over all of which the tide formerly 
flowed, and that to a great extent, previous to making the Weaver 
Canal, and the several works by the Trustees, in improving the naviga- 
tion of the Weaver. 1839.] 

Weston Township, Parish of Runcorn. 

In this township are the entrance basin, docks, canal, and 
other works of the Commissioners of the River Weaver 
Navigation, erected by them under the authority of Parlia- 
ment, principally below the level of high water mark, partly 
on the marsh meadows, and partly on the edge of the enclosed 
lands, and extending nearly the entire length of the river 
front of the township, the whole of which they have pro- 
tected from the effects of the tides by a substantial wall or 
pier. 

The marsh on the outside of the canal being within the 
mouth of the Weaver, is much decreased in size, and still 
continues to be encroached upon. The line of low water is 
subject to frequent change. The lordship is claimed jointly 
by Miss Orred and Mr. William Banks, but neither have 
exercised authority, or do they hold any court. 

There appear to be several chevrons in front of this town- 
ship. 

[The Commissioners of the River Weaver own the land from the 
Township of Clifton to the point of Messrs. Johnson’s works, which are 
enclosed from the river by a stone paved slope, and protected by three 
or four chevrons, part only of which appear being silted up. 1839. 

There is no marsh land now on the outside of the wall from Weston 
Lock to about No. 18 on the plan, the tide flowing up to it. The 


channels about the entrance to the Weaver, in front of the canal, 
subject to great changes. 1839.] 
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The following are the names of those proprietors whose 
lands formerly abutted the river :— 


Ann Orred. 

William Banks. 

Ann Orred. 

John Wright. 

John and Thomas Johnson. Vitriol works. 

Ann Orred. 

William Banks. 

William Whiteway. 

Ann Orred. 

Road to Weston Marsh Lane, nearly opposite the bridge on 
the canal, called Marsh Gate. 

William Banks. 

William Whiteway. 

At the outside of the canal bank, is a tract of marsh before these 
properties, divided into twenty-nine horse and cow-gates, owned by the 
following, viz.:—Miss Orred, Mr. Banks, Mr. Whiteway, and Mr. 
Wright. 

[These lands were formerly marsh—before the canal was made— 
over which the tide flowed. 1839. 

The marsh outside of the canal is much decreased in size, and 
constantly affected. 1839.] 

Wiliam Banks. ‘The railway from the stone quarries 
passes through this land. 


[From about No. 15 on the plan to Weston Point the Commissioners 
of the river Weaver have built a substantial stone wall, and put out 
two or three chevrons for its protection. 1839.] 


John Wright. 

Ann Orred. 

William Banks. House and garden. 

William Banks. Railway to Runcorn Hill quarries. 

Commissioners of the River Weaver Navigation. House 
and garden. 

Road to the hotel. 
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William Banks. Hotel, garden, &c. 

William Banks. House. 

Road to the hotel. 

Commissioners of the River Weaver Navigation. Cottage 
and shop. 

Ann Orred. 

William Banks. House and garden. 

Road. 

Joseph Wagstaff. House and garden. 

Commissioners of the River Weaver Navigation. ‘l'wo 
cottages and gardens. 

Commissioners of the River Weaver Navigation. House 
and yard. 


Commmissioners of the River Weaver Navigation. Land. 

In front of this the Commissioners are now forming a new Basin, 
&c., and embanking part of the strand. 

Ann Orred. 

Open to the strand. 

All the lands before enumerated, except the last mentioned, 
belonging to Miss Orred, are excluded from the river by the 
canal belonging to the Commissioners of the River Weaver 
Navigation: consequently are not affected by the line of 
conservancy. 


Runcorn Township, Parish of Runcorn. 


The river front of this township is principally occupied by 
the basins, docks, quays, warehouses, ship-building yards, and 
other works of the Trustees of the late Duke of Bridgewater 
and of the Company of Proprietors of the Mersey and Irwell 
Navigation, whose piers and walls have generally been 
extended to and built at the line of low water, the steep 
bank at the edge of the river admitting such enclosures 
to be made without materially infringing upon the width 
of water way. Other persons have also enclosed in front 
of their respective properties; and it seems to have been 
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considered by them that they had a right to do so, though the 
Mersey and Irwell Company have latterly disallowed their 
claim, and have in some instances given notice of their 
objections to parties encroaching upon the strand. 

The river in this part being considerably narrowed and 
hemmed in, tidal waters run here with great velocity, and 
occasion considerable destruction to the marsh above, several 
acres of which, belonging to the Mersey and Irwell Navigation 
Company, have within the last few years been entirely swept 
away. 

The lines of tide mark are liable to little change or alter- 
ation, the channel naturally running close to the side of the 
river. 

The Marquis of Cholmondeley is Lord of the Manor, and 
holds courts, but does not appear to interfere with or exercise 


any authority on the edge of the river. 

[The old Gut, No. 30 in the plan, formerly called “‘ Boat House 
Pool,” was partly enclosed by the Mersey and Irwell Co., about twelve 
years ago. 1839. 

The Duke’s Trustees have taken the remainder, and added to ita 
ship-building yard. ‘The town, therefore, excluded from the said creek, 
which some persons complain against. 

No anchorage claimed by the Marquis. 

Mr. Brundrit purchased all Mr. Cooper’s lands, &c. 

The public have a right of road from the road near the entrance into 
the Duke’s Dock, &c., along the strand to the Township of Weston, and 
to the Point. 

The high water mark in Runcorn is not subject to any alteration, 
being principally bounded by the walls of the Mersey and Irwell pro- 
prietors, and of the Duke’s; the line of low water is not subject to much, 
except about the Hempstones (Halton Point,) where it is subject to 
sudden and great changes. 

The part marked 10 on the plan, called ““No Man’s land,” is an 
artificial embankment, raised by the late Duke of Bridgewater, within 
which is formed a cut or canal; the canal is partly cut in the solid rock 
and partly built of masonry, the front to the river being composed of 
paved stone slope. 1839.] 
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Nots.—Each proprietor on the edge of the river claims and in many 
instances has enclosed to low water mark, the Lord of the Manor not 
being consulted. 

The lines of low water undergo little change, except its progressively 
gaining upon the marsh lands of late years; the lines of high water 
the same, except where they are bounded by the quays and piers, which 
of course keep them within those parts. 

The Gutway, a creek up which vessels formerly went to discharge 
their cargoes for the Township at large, sold a few years ago to the 
Duke’s Trustees, and from which the public are excluded. ] 


The following are the names of the proprietors :— 

Trustees of the late Duke of Bridgewater. 

Marsh land, protected in front by slopes of stone at low water mark. 

Trustees of the late Duke of Bridgewater. 

Lord Francis Egerton, 

Open to the beach, the lands encroached upon by the tide at high 
water. 

Ann Orred. 

Road to Runcorn. 

The public have a right of a road to Weston Point, upon the strand 
opposite these properties. 

Trustees of the late Duke of Bridgewater. Entrance 
docks, basins, quays, warehouses, &c. 

Walls erected at low water mark in front of these. 

The island claimed by the Trustees of the late Duke of 
Bridgewater and Mr. Brundrit. 

[The Trustees have a canal between this and the main land, nearly 
the whole of which is taken from the strand. 1839.] 


Trustees of the late Duke of Bridgewater. 

The natural beach. 

Dennis Brundrit. Ship-building and other yards. 

He has erected a wall in front of part of these premises at low water 
mark, about two-thirds the whole front. 

Marquis of Cholmondeley. Ancient ferry, road, and boat- 
house. 

No slip, or other accommodation, provided for passengers, who are 
landed on the open beach. 
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Proprietors of public baths. 

Erected partly on the strand. 

Public footpath between the strand and the churchyard. 

Lord Francis Egerton owns the land and strand in front of 
houses now or lately belonging to Francis Rigby, the Rev. 
F. Master and William Chorley. 

Open to the strand. 

Mr. Dennis Brundrit, Philip Whiteway, and Foster. Timber 
and coal yards, 

Open to the beach. 

Public road, Queen Street. 

Thomas Mellor. Timber yard and steam corn mill. 

In front of the steam mill enclosed to low water mark; remainder 
open to the strand. 

Robert Hedley and Co. Slate manufactory. 

Enclosed to low water mark. 

Trustees of the late Duke of Bridgewater. Stone wharf, 
shipbuilding and coal yard. 

Boat-house Pool, a creek or gut, formerly the public land- 
ing place. 

Part enclosed by the Mersey and Irwell Co. about twelve years ago, 
the remainder claimed by the late Duke’s Trustees. 

Company of Proprietors of the Mersey and Irwell Naviga- 
tion. Docks, basins, quays, warehouses. 

Enclosed to low water. 

The Company of Proprietors of Mersey and Irwell Navi- 
gation. Marsh land. 

This land is much encroached upon by the tide, and several acres 
have lately been washed away ; a chevron here. 

Francis and Samuel Rigby. 

Nathaniel Alcock Sewell. 

Thomas Lyon, Thomas, Peter, and Gilbert Greenall, Esqrs. 
— Wilham Wright. 

Sir Richard Brooke, Bart. Land and plantation. 

These lands are within the line of canal, and therefore not affected 

y the line of conservancy. 
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Township of Halton, Parish ‘of Runcorn. 


Sir Richard Brooke, Bart., is owner of all lands lying. 
between the canal of the Mersey and Irwell Company and the 
river, the greater part of which the tide formerly covered at 
ordinary springs, but from which it is now excluded by a sod 
cop or mound, running eastwardly from the canal near Halton 
Point towards the river, and there joining the township of 
Norton, leaving a considerable portion of land still exposed. 

That part of the marsh on the west side of Halton Point 
is much encroached upon, and several acres have been 
destroyed within the last few years. The low water mark is 
subject to continual change. 

The Marquis of Cholmondeley is Lord of the Manor, and 
courts are regularly held, but it does not appear that authority 
is exercised by him on the river or strand. 

One chevron in front of this township. 


Norton Township, Parish of Runcorn. 


The whole of the land between the river and the canal of 
the Mersey and Irwell Company belongs to Sir Richard 
Brooke, Bart.; and, lying below the level of the ordinary 
spring tides, it was formerly overflowed. Sod cops or mounds 
have at various times been raised to protect the greater portion, 
and it is only occasionally that the tidal waters now pass over 
them. The marsh (which is used as a ley for cattle) is still 
open to the river and to the effects of tides. The river be- 
coming more confined here, the tidal marks undergo little 
alteration. , | 

The manor belongs to Sir Richard Brooke, in right of which _ 
courts are regularly held. | 

Eighteen or nineteen chevrons are thrown out in front of 





this township, but some are now being taken up, and a paved 
bank forming of the materials. 
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Township of Acton Grange, Parish of Runcorn. 


Sir Richard Brooke, Bart., is the owner of all the Jand on 
the edge of the river, and though lying low and subject to be 
overflowed, is affected more by land floods than by the tidal 
waters. On the margin of the river is erected a sod mound 
or cop for the protection of the inner lands. 

This township lying opposite to Sankey Brook, and the 
river at this place being wider, the channel is subject to greater 
change than the adjoining ones, otherwise the tidal marks are 
little affected. Sir Richard Brooke is Lord of the Manor and 
in right thereof holds courts. 

One chevron appears near the boundary of Norton 
township. 


Lower Walton Township, Parish of Runcorn. 


The river abutting this township is not subject to nor does 
it undergo any change. The lands on the margin are pro- 
tected by sod cops or mounds, and (except about opposite to 
Bank Quay) are not much affected by either tidal waters or 
land floods. 

No manor courts are held, nor is there any acknowledged 
lord. Peter Langford Brooke, Esq., did claim a moiety of 
the manor, but the landholders generally disallowed it, and it 
does not appear either he or they who claim the remainder 
have exercised any authority. 

[In consequence of this lordship being disputed, the Railway Co., 
who have to pay something to the township, hold the money in hand. 


1839. 
At a twenty-feet tide the lands in this township, opposite to Bank 


Quay, are covered. 1839.] 
The following are the names of the proprietors of lands on 
the edge of the river :—- 
Trustees of the late Duke of Bridgewater. 
John Malbourne. 
P 
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John Ford. 
Peter Langford Brooke, Esq. 


Four or five chevrons erected here. 
Mrs. Grime. 

John Clare. 

Peter Langford Brooke, Esq. 
John Malbourne. 


A chevron. 

Peter Langford Brooke, Esq. 

A chevron. 

Mrs. Grime. 

Peter Langford Brooke, Esq. 

John Kinder. 

Peter Langford Brooke, Esq. 

John Malbourne. 

Peter Langford Brooke, Esq. 

Occupation road. 

Joseph Wagstaff. 

The Company of Proprietors of the Mersey and Irwell 
Navigation. Canal and Towing Path. 

The Grand Junction Railway Co. Railway. 

The Company of Proprietors of the Mersey and Irwell 
Navigation. Towing Path and Canal. 


Township of Appleton, Parish of Great Budworth. 


Thomas Lyon and Thomas, Peter, and Gilbert Greenall, 
Esquires, are the owners of all the property on edge of the 
river in this township, consisting principally of plantations, 
gardens, stables, yards, workshops, cottage, and public-house. 

The river here being much confined in width, and the land 
being more elevated, little injury is sustained by either tidal 
waters or land floods. 

Rowland Egerton Eyles Warburton, Esq., is Lord of the 
Manor and holds courts, but does not exercise any authority 
on the margin of the river. 
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There are three small chevrons thrown out in front of this 
township. 


Township of Latchford, Parish of Grappenhall. 


The river, on the edge of which this township extends, 
being for the most part enclosed with piers and walls, is not 
subject to any change or alteration from the effects of tide. 

The land floods (particularly when the tidal waters are 
forced up) do occasionally overflow the banks to some extent, 
otherwise the waters are confined to the course of the river. 

James Hugh Smith Barry, Esq., claims to be Lord of the 
Manor, but he does not hold any court, nor does he interfere 
with parties enclosing the fronts of their respective properties, 
who, in most cases, have taken as far as low water mark. 

The following are the names of persons owning properties 
on the edge of the river :— 

Brook dividing townships. 

Thomas Lyon, Thomas, Peter, and Gilbert Greenall, Esqs. 
Plantation. 

Public road. 

T. Lyon and T. P. and G. Greenall, Esqs. 

Public road. 

Isaac Picton. 

Public road. 

Isaac Picton. House and land. 

William Byrom. 

William Perrin. House, &c. 

James Crosfield. House, &c. 

Public road. 

William Mallet. House. 

Peter Weedall. House. 

Thomas Picton. House. 

Mesdames Susannah Garnett and Betsey Furniss. Three 
houses, &c. 

P2 
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John Robinson. House. 

William Frost. 

Mary Hall. Two houses. 

Between these properties and the river, is a road of ten yards wide, 


beyond which each proprietor claims the right of enclosing to the edge 
of the river. 


William Heath, William Bolton, and Edward Baker. 
Three houses. 

[Mr. Baker has enclosed about half-way down the bank here. 1839.] 

Public road. 

Edward Baker. Garden, &c. 

William Beaumont.* House and garden. 


Enclosures from the strand, of an ancient date, have here been made 
in front of these properties. 


William Hutton. House and garden. 
John Cock. Stone yard. 

Isaac Picton. Yard, stable, and house, &c. 
John Cock. Public house, yard, &c. 
Bridge and public road to London, &c. 


Warrington Township, Parish of Warrington. 


The river bounding this township being confined in width 
is subject to little change in the lines of tide mark. On that 
part of it adjoining to the bridge over which is the public 
road to London, &c., and in front of properties there belong- 
ing to Mr. Legh and Mr. Harrison, a quay or wharf is erected, 
of an ancient date, and is now being added to by Mr. Patten, 
who intends to carry it to the front of a warehouse lately 
erected by him. In doing so, part of the strand, to the amount 
of 6 or 8 yards in width, will be enclosed. 

At Bank Quay Mr. Patten, the Bank Quay Glass Company, 
the Messrs. Litton (under a lease from Mr. Lyon), and 
Broadhurst (under a‘lease from Lord Lilford), have ancient 
quays and wharves: these, with ten chevrons thrown out in 


* 9 Beamont. 
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various parts to protect the adjoining lands, are the only 


encroachments. 

John Ireland Blackburne, Esq., M.P., is Lord of the 
Manor, and holds courts regularly, but it does not appear 
that he exercises any authority on the strand. 

[Little Sankey formerly part of the Township of Warrington, in 
which parish it is. Lord Lilford owns the manor and holds courts: 
he also owns the whole of the gate-warth or wharf on the edge of the 
river. No change in high water or low water. Mr. Blackburne for- 
merly claimed toll in Warrington for all corn landed from the river. 
Does not claim rights of fishery. 1828. 

The river appears to have changed its course, either by an artificial 
cut, or on the occasion of some great flood; and that land which ap- 
pears to be in the County of Chester, is in reality in the Township of 
Warrington, and County of Lancaster. About this part, the river once 
famous for smelts and salmon ; now few taken. 1839.] 

The following are the names of the owners of land, &c., 
abutting the river :— 

Bridge and London Road. 

Joseph Lee. House, court, and strand. 

Richard Harrison. Flour mill, drying kiln, and strand. 

John Wilson Patten, Esq., M.P. Land in lease from 
Mr. Legh, formerly house and outbuildings. 

John Wilson Patten, Esq., M.P. Warehouse, land, and 


strand. 
Mr. Patten is now erecting a quay-wall in front of his warehouse, &c., 


and extending to low water mark, with the sanction of the Mersey and 


Irwell Company. 
In front of these properties is a private road, of about six yards wide, 


to Harpley, leaving the strand, which is claimed by each proprietor. 
Thomas Lyon. Land. 
Thomas Legh, Esq. Land. 
James Peirpoint. Land. 
Thomas Legh, Esq. Land. 
James Peirpoint. Land. 
Rev. James Wright. Land. 


The river encroaching upon this land. 
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John Cassidy, Mary Hatton, and Mary Greenhalgh. Land. 

Holbrook Gaskell, Exors. of Wm. Gaskell. Land. 

Thomas Lyon. Land. 

John Wilson Patten, Esq., M.P. Land. 

Thomas Legh, Esq. Land. 

John Wilson Patten, Esq. Land. 

Thomas Legh, Esq. Land. 

John Wilson Patten, Esq., M.P. Land. 

Fitz James Watts, Esq. Land. 

Thomas Lyon. Land. 

Grand Junction Railway Company. Railway. 

Thomas Lyon. Land. 

Thomas Legh, Esq. Land. 

John Ireland Blackburne, Esq., M.P. Land in lease from 
Mr. Legh. 

Private road extending from the brook to the warehouses, &c. 

[Norr.—The mouth of this brook is kept in repair by the Mersey 
and Irwell Company, and at this place their tolls commence. | 

Pier and boarded quay erected about three years and a-half ago. 

John Wilson Patten, Esq., M.P. Warehouse and yard. 

John Wilson Patten, Esq., M.P. Fourteen cottages and 
quay. 

Bank Quay Glass Company. Quay, road, and nine cottages. 

Bank Quay was built about twenty years ago. The Company claim 
toll for goods landed. 

Thomas, John, and William Litton. Mi§ll, outbuilding, 
and quay, under a lease from Mr. Lyon. 

Quay wall built on part of this front, and upwards of sixty years ago. 

Thomas, John, and William Litton. House and garden. 

John Haddock and others. Land. 

Broadhurst. Under lease from Lord Lilford. 

Remains of an old quay in front of warehouses and house. 

Lord Lilford. Land. 


Lands protected from the river by a cop and embankment, and the 
banks by ten chevrons in the whole front. 


Sankey Brook. 
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Penketh Township, Parish of Prescot. 


The river in front of this township beginning gradually to — 
expand, and taking a circuitous course, the channels and 
tide marks are subject to more frequent change than higher 
up. The proprietors of the Sankey Navigation (whose canal 
formerly connected with the river at this place, and has lately 
been extended to West Bank, in the Township of Widnes), 
have erected a permanent wall of considerable length, for the 
protection of their lock basin and lands adjoining. 

The banks adjoining Penketh Brook are likewise similarly 
defended, independently of which there are chevrons erected 
on the strand in different places. 

In this township is Fidler’s Ferry, belonging to Mrs. 
Hughes, but it does not appear that she has the privilege of 
landing on the opposite shore without making some acknow- 
ledgment to the landowner there. 

The manorial rights are claimed by Mrs. Hughes [of 
Shirdley, near St. Helens], and formerly a court was held ; 
but this has been discontinued some years, and her claim 
seems not generally acknowledged. 

[The boundaries walked about twelve years ago. 

Thomas Ellison has two coups or fish yards, but pays no rent. 

Fidler’s Ferry belongs to the Sankey Canal Company. 

The warth or wharf belongs to the Canal Company, bought from 
Mr. Gwilliam ; the Company have extended their works into or upon 
the strand. 

The line of low water is subject to continual change, particularly 
during spring tides and freshes. 

The line of high water remains unchanged, except from peculiar 
circumstances, such as high winds at spring tides, or heavy rains, when 
these low lands on the edge of the river, over which the tide at some 
remote period flowed, are covered with tidal water. 

No gravel, &c., taken from the strand; the privilege of fishing 
without payment of any sort appears to be enjoyed, latterly without 
any positive right. No royal fish have been taken. 1828.] 
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Names of the owners of land fronting the river :—- 
Sankey Brook. 

Mrs. Hughes. Land. 

Mrs. Hughes. Marsh. 


Between two chevrons here the bank appears to have been paved 
with stone, but is now much dilapidated. 


Ferry House. Garden, &c. 

Proprietors of the Sankey Navigation. Lock, house, 
garden, and land. 

Proprietors of the Sankey Navigation. Canal basin and 
lock. 

Stone wall erected in front of these. 

Proprietors of the Sankey Navigation. Lock, house, gar- 
den, and land. 

Mrs. Hughes. Land and marsh. 


Brook dividing the townships of Penketh and Cuerdley. 

[Fidler’s Ferry belongs to Mrs. Hughes; payment is made to Sir 
Richard Brooke, Bart., for permission to pass over his land. There are 
five or six chevrons in front of this township ; have been erected a great 
many years. Mounds or cops have been raised on the marsh lands to 
keep off the tidal waters ; in the space of about thirty years 4 to 6 acres 
have been destroyed. 1839. ] 


Cuerdley Township, Parish of Prescot. 


The river here continuing to extend in width, and the land 
adjoining it being composed of alluvial deposit, the tidal 
marks are more easily affected than in the Township of 
Penketh, particularly the line of low water, which is subject 
to continual change. The marsh being on the level of ordi- 
nary springs, is at high water covered to a great extent, 
leaving, however, a large portion within the embankment over 
which the tide only occasionally flows. One chevron appears 
to have been erected, and with this exception the river 
remains in its natural state. 

Sir Richard Brooke, Bart., is owner of all the land, and 
Lord of the Manor, A court is regularly held, but it does 
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not appear that any authority (except the erection of the 
chevron) is exercised on the strand. 

[No rights of fishery exercised. No wrecks. The boundaries are 
occasionally perambulated, say every twenty years. The marsh con- 
tains about 260 acres, and is divided into 500 cowgates. 

After the dissolution of Abbeys in England by Henry VIII, Richard 
Brooks purchased from the King the Manor of Cuerdley, with other 
lands; the charter dated decimo die Decembris 87 Hen. 8, 1545, whose 
heir now enjoyeth these lands, 1666. Leycester’s Cheshire. 

Sir Richard Brooke created baronet 1662. 

The line of high water is gradually encroaching upon the marsh 
lands, a considerable portion of which has disappeared of late years. 

No gravel or other material taken from the strand. ] 


Township of Widnes [cum-Appleton], Parish of Prescot. 


The river in front of this township takes a peculiar form, 
occasioned by the promontory about its centre called West 
Bank, the shore of which, being composed of rock, confines 
the river, which at this place, called Runcorn Gap, is within 
comparatively narrow limits. | 

On each side of this promontory the river forms spacious 
bays, and the lands adjoining it being of alluvial deposit are 
easily acted upon by the tide. 

The Company of Proprietors of the Sankey Brook Navi- 
gation have lately continued the canal from Fidler’s Ferry, 
and have to the east side of West Bank erected quays and 
docks to communicate with the river. The Proprietors of 
the St. Helens and Runcorn Gap Railway Co. have also 
made this the terminus of their line, and have similar works, 
each of which have been constructed under the authority of 
Parliament, and are confined within the then line of high 
water. 

The low water mark both below and above West Bank is 
subject to frequent change, but opposite thereto varies little, 
the stream running on the Cheshire shore. 
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The Marquis of Cholmondeley is Lord of the Manor, and 
holds courts regularly, [at Farnworth. Leasehold of the 
Duchy. ] 

Mr. Hurst claims the strand under West Bank, cuts such 
rock as he may require for his own use from it, and is paid 
for all goods landed and placed there. If the goods are 
carted away immediately, toll for passing over his land only 
is exacted. 

The ferry belongs to the Marquis of Cholmondeley, Mr. 
Hurst and his tenants on West Bank estate having the right 
to pass and repass without making any payment. 


[Fishyards are on the rocks called Hurst rocks; no rent paid for 
them, except that Mr. Hurst takes the fish on one day in each week. 

The line of low water below Runcorn Gap does not undergo much 
alteration, with the exception of those periods when strongly acted 
upon by wind at spring tides, and freshes: the same may be said of 
that part above. At these times the currents take other directions, and 
new channels are formed. ‘This is particularly the case now (1828). 
The current sets so directly upon the Cheshire shore about Halton 
Point, that the marsh there is rapidly diminishing. The general line 
of high water is liable to little variation or change, allowing for the 
gradual and continued inroad which the tidal waters appear to make 
on the whole of the marsh lands on the edge of the river. 

No gravel, seaweed, or sand is taken from the shore. 

Formerly large tracts of land were under the level of ordinary spring 
tides, these have in part been embanked and enclosed, and are enjoyed 
by the several landowners in the township; other parts remain unem- 
banked, and are subject to be occasionally overflowed by the tide, but 
are depastured by and claimed by several persons in proportions called 
cowgates. 


See Sir Peter Leicester's Cheshire :— 
Pages 272, 278. Widness. 
274. Barony of Halton. 
275. Annexed to Lancaster. 
282. Waters of the Mersey, Royal Fish, Halton manor. 
291. 
325. Cuerdeley. 
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See evidence in the Duchy office, in two books called ‘ Coucher 
Books.” ‘ Proceedings in Duchy Courts,” in the Library, Royal Insti- 
tution, Liverpool.] 

The following are the names of the owners of lands 
abutting the river :— 

Canal overflow and brook dividing the townships of 
Cuerdley and Widnes. 

The lands on the outside of the canal, and between it and 
the river, are wholly marsh, divided into sixty-nine cowgates, 
and owned by the following—John Shaw Leigh, Esq., Wm. 
Frazer, Thomas Roscoe, Miss Rowson, David Bellhouse, 
Matthew Gregson, Thomas Kidd, the Exors. of the late 
Martha Roughsedge, Mary Johnson, Joseph Knowles, James 
Gossup, William Taylor, John Clemenson. 

St. Helens and Runcorn Gap Railway Co. Quays, dock, 
and railway. 

Proprietors of the Sankey Navigation. Quays, basins, and 
canal. 

William Hurst. Plantation. 

Wm. Hurst. Public house, ferry, outbuildings, garden, &c. 

This is the ferry in which Mr. Hurst claims an interest. 

William Hurst. Plantation and land. 

William Hurst. Marsh. , 

The Marquis of Cholmondeley as Lessee under the Duchy 
of Lancaster. Marsh. 


[This is the part for which the Duchy obtained a verdict in a trial 
with Mr. Hurst. 1839.] 


fAlmost all the lands in this township are copyhold. The following 
are owners of cowgates on Widnes Warth or Wharf, 69 in all :— 


Mr. Leigh, Mr. Bellhouse, Myr. Rawson, 
Mr. Taylor, 23, Mr. Kidd, Mr. Wm. Ashton, 
Mr. Lawrence, Mr. John Johnson, Mr. Knowles, 
Mr. Gregson, Miss Roughsedge, Mr. Thos. Roscoe. 


The marsh has considerably decreased in size within the last ten years. 
Wm. Holme, of Carter House, says the line of low water is subject to 
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considerable change. Lord Cholmondeley claims that part of the marsh 
which Mr. Hurst intended to embank about twenty years ago (1828), 
on behalf of the Duchy, as a derelict, or land forsaken by the owner. ] 


Ditton Township, Parish of Prescot. 


The land abutting the river in this township, which has a 
very small frontage, belongs to Mr. Bretherton, and is subject 
to frequent irruptions of tide water. 

The Duchy of Lancaster claim the marsh in front. 

There is no acknowledged Lord of the Manor. 


[The late Mr. Watkins did claim, but not acknowledged. It appears 
that Mr. Blundell, of Crosby, formerly held it. No material change in 
the general line of low water, though subject to some alteration during 
the prevalence of particular winds. The general line of high water is 
gradually progressing inland. 

No gravel or sand taken from the shore. 

At some remote period a considerable tract of land called Ditton 
Marsh appears to have been within the reach of the tidal waters, great 
part of which is now enclosed with mounds or embankments; other 
part is still occasionally overflowed at spring tides, and is depastured 
in common by the several landowners in the township, in proportions 
called cowgates. In 1839 E. E. notes, “there are not any cowgates, 
“these having merged in the general enclosure.” 

No courts, no perambulation, no fishery, no wrecks. 


Township of Halewood, Parish of Childwall. 


The river in front of this township, running between the 
promontories ‘‘ Hale Head” and “ West Bank,” forms a 
spacious bay; and being thus protected from the principal 
current, the lands abutting it are not much affected by its 
waters. In places where the banks are steep, the wash of the 
tide brings down portions, but not to any great extent, as 
appears by the marsh in front, which is in about the same 
state that it has been for many years. 

No particular change occurs in the tide marks. 

About thirty-seven years ago Mr. Willis constructed a 
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stage or “ staith” for loading vessels with coal, but, with 
this exception, no erections have been made on the shore. 

Each proprietor claims the strand in front of their respective 
properties to low water mark. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Derby is Lord of the 
Manor, and holds courts regularly, but does not appear to 
have exercised any authority between the lines of high and 
low water. 

[Thomas Croft, of Halebank, fisherman, aged 66, pays no rent for 
fishing: says, the low water mark much nearer the shore than formerly, 
that the marsh is washing away, and the deep progressing inland: little 
alteration in high water mark, but the lands are gradually diminishing. 
Gravel is taken from the strand for the repair of public roads, but no 
other purpose: does not recollect if any wrecks are or have been 
claimed by the Lord of the Manor. 

The tidal water constantly acting upon the bank or edge of the shore 
causes it to give way, and has considerably diminished the quantity of 
marsh; in other respects the general line of high water remains the same. | 


The following are the names of proprietors of lands 
fronting the River :— 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Derby. 

Mrs. Ellen Etches. 

Gilbert Halsall or the Exors. of the late John Halsall. 

Mr. Willis. 


Stage or staith formerly here. 


John Ireland Blackburne, Esq., M.P. 
Township of Hale, Parish of Childwall, 


In this township is situated the promontory “ Hale Head,” 
on each side of which the river forms spacious bays. On the 
east the land, from its exposed aspect, and being in the line 
of current, is able to continual waste and destruction, up- 
wards of ten acres of main land having disappeared within 
the last forty years. ‘The devastation of marsh on the west 
side of the Head is also very great, for in the year 1756, 
Mr. Blackburne had, according to a map in my possession, 
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165 acres of land, which are now reduced to 28 acres. To 
this promontory also may be attributed the frequent change 
which takes place in the channels in its vicinity. 

John Ireland Blackburne, Esq., M.P., is the owner of all 
the land abutting the river, with the exception of a small 
frontage belonging to Mr. Ashton, and principally occupied 
by buildings for making salt, part of which, erected upon the 
strand, are of ancient date. 

Mr. Blackburne is likewise Lord of the Manor and claims 
the exclusive right of strand ; is paid toll for all goods landed, 


and for vessels anchoring; appoints his own coroner, water- 
bailiff, &c. 

[6th Aug., 1828. Mr. Blackburne has been paid for liberty to anchor 
vessels on the strand in Hale 14s. 8d. per annum for about twenty years 
(in the recollection of Mr. Owen), by the Trustees of the Duke of 
Bridgewater. 

The high water mark gradually encroaching on the enclosed lands, 
except where the boundary is rock ; little alteration in the general lines 
of low water mark. 

James Allen, of Hale, has known Hale nearly fifty years, and says 
that Mr. Blackburne claims all wreck on the shore, fishery, anchorage, 
tolls for passing to and from the river. Gravel taken from the shore, for 
repair of roads in the township, without charge. 

Almost wholly belonging to Mr. Blackburne—the township 1547 
statute acres. 

Very slight alteration is to be observed in the general line of high 
water, excepting on that part of the shore between Halehead and Hale- 
wood, which is gradually encroached upon by the tidal waters. Mr. 
Ledger says the lands within forty years, about ten acres are destroyed. 

The embankment at Dungeon Saltworks made upwards of ninety 
years ago (1828) by the ancestor of the present proprietor (Mr. Ashton.) 

Courts have been held for a long series of years, say from about 
Edward II. 

There is no public road from the shore, Within Lane being private. 
The lands between Within Way and the Dewy washing away, about 
ten acres gone. 

The river between Halehead and Weston was formerly often passed 
by a ford there; and the minister on removing from Hale to Wrexham 
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about the year 1808 carted the whole of his household goods, &c., by 
that ford. Mr. Blackburne says he has often driven his horse and gig 
across. 1828. 


In the year 1756 the marsh contained about 165 acres; in 18385 it 
was reduced to 22a. 3r. 2p. ; about the same quantity now, 1839. 

Mr. Blackburne claims extensive powers. See Gregson’s Fragments, 
to which he refers me. 1839. | 


Speke Township, Parish of Childwall. 


The river in front of this township is not subject to any 
material change, except that the principal stream appears, 
within the last seven or eight and twenty years, to have been 
impeded in this direction. 

During this period a considerable portion of marsh, between 
Speke Point and Garston Salt Works, has been washed away, 
and the land on the edge of the river much encroached upon. 
In the year 1756 a considerable portion of marsh likewise 
existed about the Dungeon Salt Works, which is now entirely 
Swept away. 

Richard Watt, Esq., is owner of all the land in this town- 
ship*, (except a small portion belonging to Mr. Ashton, and 
adjoining to his Salt Works,) is Lord of the Manor, and in 
right thereof holds a court. No authority appears to have been 
exercised by him on the strand, except the erection of three 
chevrons to protect the sands, and these were either projected 
or discontinued under some agreement or understanding with 
the Corporation of Liverpool. 

[Sixteen or eighteen years ago (1828) Mr. Watt erected three chevrons 
on the shore, to protect his property from the effects of the current, 
which so changed its direction, that a considerable portion of marsh 
land, which lay between Speke point and Garston saltworks, then began 
to be washed away. Since my survey (I. HE. log.) in 1818 it is wholly 
gone, and the bank is also wasting. No perceptible difference in the 


line of low water mark. 
Hoglet a hamlet in Speke. 


* Purchased from the Beauclerk family. 
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The line of high water is subject to little change, allowance being 
made for the gradual washing away of the lands, which is the case 
along almost the whole frontage to the river, particularly between 
Garston boundary and Speke point. 

Noru—That about twenty years ago (1828) there was between Speke 
point and Garston a considerable tract of marsh land, now carried 
away. Mr. Watt erected chevrons to protect his land there. ] 


Lownship of Garston, Parish of Childwall. 


The lands abutting the river are principally composed of 
steep clay banks, and for the last thirty years have been 
subject to great injury from the washing of the tide. Within 
this period large quantities have been destroyed, and are 
continually being similarly acted upon. 

The line of low water does not alter materially. In the 
year 1793 the Manor of Garston was purchased by the late 
Mr. Blackburne, who, in the same year, erected, under the 
authority of Parliament, a dock and salt works, partly upon 
the strand. Subsequently, Mr. Blackburne claiming the ex- 
clusive right of strand (although this was not generally 
acknowledged), sold to various persons the fronts of their 
respective properties. Courts were formerly held, but have 
been for some years discontinued. 

Thomas Hawkes, Eisq., M.P., is the representative of the 


late Mr. Blackburne. 

[25 July, 1828. Mr. Moss, of Otterspool, says, in March, 1816, he 
was prepared to go to trial with Mr. Blackburne, who claims to be the 
Lord of the Manor of Garston, and owner of the strand or shore of the 
river Mersey, to which Mr. Moss and others owning property on the 
river disputed: that in the opinion of the late Mr. Evans, then Vice- 
Chancellor,* who was staying in the house of Mr. Moss, and examined 
into all the evidence adduced, the dispute was compromised, and the 
several parties afterwards agreed with Mr. Blackburne to purchase his 
rights to the strand between high and low water marks, being satisfied 
his title to it was not to be resisted. Mr. Moss paid £500 for the strand. 
In the survey of 1771 (of Mr. Tarleton’s property), the mouth of Otters- 


* That is, of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
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pool open to the river. The mill supposed to be erected circa Dec., 
1779, at a cost of £2,439 12s. 7d., including cottages for workmen, by 
Mr. Alexander, afterwards Alexander and Tate. The amount stated on 
the authority of a note from Mr. T. to E. E. 

The general lines of low water have undergone little change within 
the memory of the oldest fisherman now living. The lands adjoining 
the shore are continually washing away, and more so within the last 
twenty-five years than formerly. Hdward Miller, of Garston, fisherman, 
aged 68, has known the shore all his life, and he and his father have 
rented the fishyards during the time Mr. Blackburne has been Lord of 
the Manor. He recollects Caryl Appleton, James Potter, Nathan Miles 
and others, old men now dead (1828), who had the fishyards on the 
shore, and paid rent to Lady Beauclerk* for them ; says all persons paid 
for shingle and gravel taken from the shore ; only he and William Cook 
have any fishyards in Garston ; that few fish are taken, in consequence 
of the destruction by dye-water, &c., from Manchester, &c. The low 
water mark is partly as it has always been; but the banks have been 
very much washed away, particularly within the last twenty or twenty- 
five years. A bank is forming on the rocks at the saltworks. 

The Duchy of Lancaster has several detached lands in the township, 
and at that part called Aigburth. 

About the year 1788 Mr. Richard Kent, of Liverpool, purchased the 
manor of Garston from the Corporation (?) per Messrs. Ashton and 
Gerrard, for £2,200. 

Messrs. Peter Baker and John Dawson (who) held the manor of 
Garston, and also certain leasehold lands at Garston held by letters 
patent from the Crown for a term of years, did, in the life-time of 
Richard Kent, contract to sell the same to Richard Gerrard and James 
Gerrard; and the same Richard Kent afterwards contracted to purchase 
the same premises from the said Richard and James Gerrard, which 
premises Richard Kent by his will expressed to have been purchased 
from Messrs. Ashton and Gerrard; and after the death of the said 
Richard Kent, they the said Baker and Dawson, by indenture, &c., 
3 and 4 January, 1791, by direction of Richard and James Gerrard, 
for £2,200 convey the said manor of Garston, and also the said lease- 
hold premises to 1. Kent, T. Naylor, and Richard Wood, as trustees of 
the will of the said Richard Kent. 


* Widow of Lord Sidney Beauclerk, formerly Mary Norris, of Speke. 
Q 
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2 February, 1793. The manor of Garston with the leasehold pur- 
chased by Mr. John Blackburne, who leased that part of the shore on 
which the saltworks are erected, to Mr. Patten and Mr. Hornby, trustees 
under the will of John Blackburne, of Orford. 

See Mr. Blackburne’s Act, to change the site of the saltworks. 
33 Geo. IIT, 1798. 

Leasehold lands in Garston called “‘ Savoy lands,” granted to Topham 
Beauclerk* for 204 years, commencing 22 May, 1786. Under letters 
patent, dated 31 May, 1776 (?) shall be vested in the executors of 
Richard Kent, from and after the Ist June, 1793, for the remainder of 
the term of 203 years. Leuse expired in 1806. 

Norre.—A road to communicate with the saltworks from Whindown 
Lane, not less than 30 feet wide, on the strand for the use of the public. 

Savoy Lanps.—10 Aug., 1807. Certain lands in Garston, leased by 
the crown to Mr. Blackburne for 18 years 322 days, at the annual rent 
of £76. See Commissioners’ Reports on Woods and Forests, 1812. 

In 1798 there were fishyards on the rocks where the saltworks now 
are; previously to that date Mr. Williams had erected vitriol works on 
the strand. Notre.—The north side of the pool is called waste. 

Henry Carter, of Garston (overseer) has an old plan of houses in 
Garston, with an account of manorial claims, &c. 

The following inclosures and embankments have taken place, viz. :— 
In the year 1780, Messrs. Tate, Alexander, and Wilson inclosed a part 
of the strand at the mouth of Otterspool (now the property of Mr. Moss) 
and erected thereon a snuff-mill with its appurtenances. In the year 
1816, Mr. Moss purchased all the Lord of the Manor’s interest in the 
strand in front of his property there, and made some further embank- 
ments. Subsequently, a few other individuals, (Miss Parr, Mr. Salisbury, 
Mr. Richard and Arnold Harrison,) purchased the interest of the Lord 
of the Manor to the strand opposite their properties, and have embanked 
the same against the tide. 1828. 

The general line of tide mark is not subject to any great deviation 
now, except with the continual wasting of the steep clay banks which 
abut the river; the strand is in the same state it has been in for a great 
many years. 1839. | 


* Only son of Lady Mary Beauclerk; and an associate with Dr. Johnson, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, &c. In Transactions of this Society, 1867-8, ‘“ Topography 
‘of Garston and Aigburth,” it is erroneously stated that Mr. Beauclerk died 
without issue; he is represented in the direct line by A. de V. Beauclerk, of 
Ardglas Castle, Esquire. 
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Names of proprietors of land, &c., on the edge of the 
river :— 

Brook and road dividing township. 

Thomas Hawkes, Esq. Plantation. 

Thomas Hawkes, Esq. Land. 


Thomas Hawkes, Esq. Cottages. 
Road. 
Thomas Hawkes, Esq. Cottages and Land. 


This land is said to have lost about 15 yards in width along its whole 
front in about twenty-five years. 

John Blackburne and Co. Salt works. 

The quay, pier, docks, and other works connected with the salt works 


erected on the strand, and commenced about the year 1798. See the 
Act of Parliament, 33 George IIT. 


Creek or Pool. 
Thomas Hawkes, Esq. Cottage and land. 


A considerable portion of strand was enclosed here before the year 
1798, and on part were formerly the vitriol works of Mr. Williams. 

The Exors. of the late Wm. Hope, Esq. Land. 

My. Hope’s executors state the strand was purchased long before the 
late Mr. Blackburne became possessed of the manor; and claim to low 
water mark. 

This land is open to the shore and suffers much from the effects of 
tide, about 15 yards in width is supposed to have been destroyed within 
the last 20 years. 

Mr. John Woolwright. Land. 

The strand in front purchased by Mr. W. 

This land having no protection from the tide, suffers greatly. 

Occupation Road. 

Messrs. Thomas F. Bennet, Thomas Bouch, Alfred Water- 
house, William Smith, and James Mawdsley. Land. 

The strand belongs to these gentlemen. 

Part of the front of this land was protected from the tide ten or 
twelve years ago, by a wall built partly on the strand, which has since 
been thrown down, and the land is encroached upon 10 or 15 yards in 
width for nearly the whole front. 
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Mr. Thomas Stephenson. Land. 

The front of this land has no protection against the tide, which is 
making great inroads upon it. 

Nicholas Salisbury, Esq. Land. 

Mr. 8. purchased the strand to low water mark. 

Formerly enclosed by a wall of stone taken from the beach, but this 
is now thrown down, and a considerable portion of land also destroyed. 


John Moss, Esq. Dwelling houses in the occupation of 
Mr. Henry Moss and Dr. Formby. Land, gardens, oil mill, 


and plantations, &c., to his own house “ Otterspool.” 

Mr. Moss owns the strand in front of these properties by purchase 
from Mr. Blackburne, the whole of which is protected from the effects 
of tide by a stone-paved slope or sheeting, built partly about the then 
line of high water, except about the mouth of the pool, where portions 
of the strand have been taken in.* 


Township of Toxteth, extra Parochial, 


This township adjoins to and forms the southern boundary 
of the Town of Liverpool. In front of that part of it called 
Harrington, very considerable embankments, as basins, half- 
tide, wet and graving docks, quays and wharfs, have been 
forming for the last twenty-five years, enclosing large quanti- 
ties of strand, and in places projecting even into the bed of 
the river. The principal part of these works has been con- 
structed by the ‘Trustees of the Liverpool Docks, under the 
authority of Parliament, and are in connection with similar 
erections belonging to them in Liverpool. More recently the 
Trustees of the Harrington Docks, Lord Francis Egerton, 
the Ellesmere and Chester Canal Company, Messrs. Lace and 
others, have enclosed large tracts of strand, on which they 
also have made docks, wharfs, &c. These latter enclosures 
have not been under the sanction of Parliament, the Lord of 
the Manor claiming the shore between high and low water, 

* For further information respecting this township and manor see “ The 


‘Historical Topography of Garston and Aigburth,” read 30th April, 1868, in 
the Zransactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
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under which title they have been constructed. The width of the 
river opposite has been much decreased by these several works. 

From the rocks “ Dingle Point” to “ Otterspool” the sands 
are subject to continual waste, the wash of the tide, where 
they are not properly protected, bringing down large portions 
of the banks, which in this district are generally precipitous. 
The line of low water has not undergone any change, except 
in front of the recent erections. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Sefton is Lord of the Manor. 


No courts are held. 

The shore opposite “Jericho” is constantly changing, but not so 
much as others, from lying in a small bay. Under this farm are fish- © 
yards rented by Edward Whittle, of Garston, at 30s. per annum; and 
within the last two or three years (1828) Mr. Leigh, as lay Rector of 
Walton, claimed tithe of fish. Whittle now pays 5s. His father, 
Thomas Whittle, had the fishyards from about 1800 to 1821; Henry 
Carter, of Garston, held them about fifty-two years ago. 

Charles Whiteside, of Park Chapel, Toxteth, remembers in the year 
1810 several bags of cotton being thrown upon the shore in Toxteth, 
which he picked up and caused notice to be given to the underwriters, 
i. W. Dickenson, brokers, who paid him salvage. Lord Sefton’s agent 
claimed and received a portion. 

[John Dickenson, son of the man who had the fishyards now destroyed 
at Dickenson’s Dingle, was employed by Lord Sefton to look after 
wrecks, &c., but discontinued to do so because he received no remunera- 
tion. John Jones, there employed as a fisherman, remembers about 
a balk of timber floating down the river, which he brought to 
shore: claimed by Lord Sefton. About forty years ago (1828), a vessel 
called the ‘‘ William and Mary,” wrecked on the shore between the 
Pottery and Knott's Hole. Liverpool Corporation took her to pieces. 
Query, if the Lord of the Manor made any claim. 

Old Mrs. Brookfield keeps an inn, and has lived upwards of fifty- 
five years in Toxteth (1828), does not recollect any courts being held, 
though Mr. Webster many years ago made some bustle to do so on 
behalf of Lord Sefton; after a meeting or two, at which no business 
appears to have been transacted, it fell through.* No perambulation 





* Mrs. B. says the attorney of the court, if such it might be called, was a 
Mr. Patten, who afterwards went to reside in London. 
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of boundaries in her recollection until within the last twenty years or 
thereabouts. She says there were no regular sworn constables appointed 
in the township; nor did the landholders pay any proportion of the 
county rates. About fifty-seven years ago she lived with her father 
on the estate now belonging to Messrs. Yates, and it was about that 
time when the copperas works were commenced upon. William Miller, 
attorney, says courts have been held for the last fifty years or upwards ; 
but there are at Croxteth records of proceedings at an earlier date. No 
perambulations of boundaries have ever taken place, as they are all 
well defined. 


John Carter, aged 71, in the employ of Messrs. Troughton and Ryan, 
Sefton Street, recollects the shore very well between Liverpool and 
Garston (having lived servant with John Dickenson, at Dickenson’s 
Dingle, upwards of fifty years ago), says the fishyards, when he first knew 
them, were at Jericho, Dickenson’s Dingle, and Knott's Hole; rent he 
understood to be paid to Lord Sefton either in cash or fish. He says 
that about fifty years ago a court or courts were held at Mrs. Gore’s, in 
Stanhope Street, but never heard what business was transacted, though 
several of the landlords, particularly Mr. Bisbrown, attended: under- 
stood an attorney from London acted as clerk of the court. 


John Dickenson, aged 63, lives at the Tall House, formerly lived 
with his father (upwards of fifty years ago), at an estate of Lord Sefton’s, 
now Mr. Woodhouse’s: recollects himself, and has heard his father say, 
that carts, &c., going to and from Liverpool, passed along the shore, 
particularly in winter time, when the roads inland were so bad they 
could not be used; also that a footpath went through the fields on the 
edge of the river between the same places. Says his father had a 
warrant or authority to take all strays or wreck on the shore for Lord 
Sefton, which was continued to him ; but in consequence of not receiving 
any remuneration for his trouble, he has now given it up. Recollects 
a variety of articles being taken, for which Lord Sefton was always 
paid his demand. 

Note.—When Dickenson had the land, he paid no separate rent for 
fishyards. 

Mr. Roger Leigh farmed the Great Tithes in Toxteth upwards of 
twenty years ago, and held them about ten years: during that time he 
took the tithe of fish on the Friday. 

Mr. Keightley informs me the first lease granted to Charles Roe for 
that part of the strand, &c., on which the copperas works are erected, 
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was dated Ist May, 1772. Next lease to Roe is in 1778, for 80 years. 
In 1804 Lord Sefton sold the reversion of the strand to the Corporation 
of Liverpool, and Roe and Leigh sold the unexpired term of original 
lease for 80 years about the same time. 

Mr. Robert Kitchen remembers the tide flowing to the west wall of 
Sparling’s blubber house ;* and also recollects a whale being cast upon 
the shore, near Jackson’s Dam, in the year 1790. Claimed by Lord 
Sefton. 

5th Geo. III, the Earl of Sefton obtained an act of Parliament to 
confirm several building leases granted of part of his settled estates 
in the County of Lancaster, and to enable him, during his life, and, 
after his death, the trustee during the minority of any infant, to grant 
any other building and improving leases, &c. 

Adam de Molyneux (in the year 1228), it is supposed, held the 
Forestership of Toxteth, originally one of the royal parks in West Derby: 
as such, extra parochial. ‘This was before the formation of parishes in 
the country; and it appears that the Crown granted the Tythes of 
persons who agisted Toxteth to the Church of Lancaster ; which it 
enjoyed for a number of years. 

It was valued in 1327 at £7 9s. 4d. annually; and in 1346 let to the 
Molyneux family for £17. In 1426 it was recognised as a park belong- 
ing to the Duchy of Lancaster, and was in the possession of and main- 
tained by the Crown, who appointed the Forester and other officers 
regularly, until the reign of Elizabeth; after which it appears to have 
been neglected, and got into the hands of the subject. 

The monks of Whalley petitioned to be removed from thence to 
Toxteth. 

In 1593, 35 of Elizabeth, the park was granted to Henry Earl of 
Derby, and his heirs male, and again reverted to the Crown, probably 
in default of such heirs. It was disparked 2nd of James I, and on 
25 October, 1604, was granted by the Crown to Ralph Willey and 
Thomas Dodd, citizens of London, who on the 6th March following 
granted the same to Richard Molyneux, an ancestor of the present 
family, under which title it is now held. 

Toxteth is generally considered within the Parish of Walton, but 
from numerous documents now in existence it does not appear to be so, 
if its rights are properly maintained ; for several years past some of its 


* Planned in 1770—John Eyes’s Ledger. Jackson’s dam set out, 1774. 
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tythes have been paid to Walton—so lately as about 1770 Toxteth was 
admitted extra parochial. 

The first embankment appears to have been made by Mr. Charles 
Roe, to whom the then Earl of Sefton on 1st May, 1772, leased (with 
other lands) that part of the strand on which the Herculaneum Pottery 
Company have their works. They have subsequently purchased from 
the present earl (1828) a further portion of strand, the inclosing and 
embankment of which is now completing. 

In the following year (1773) the said Charles Roe took on lease for 
80 years an additional grant of strand, being that part on which the 
Tide Mill and reservoirs, called ‘‘ Jackson’s,” are erected, and extending 
northwardly to the boundary of Liverpool. The mill and reservoirs 
were soon afterwards commenced upon and completed; the remainder 
of the strand between the large reservoir and Liverpool continued 
unappropriated until about the year 1804 or 1805, since which period a 
considerable part of it has been converted into ship-building and other 
yards by the Corporation of Liverpool. 

About five years ago (1828), Mr. Samuel Holland inclosed a small 
part of the strand on the south side of the Herculaneum Pottery, to 
which it adjoins, and on which he carries on the business of a ship- 
builder. 

The other enclosures of strand may, perhaps, be more properly called 
embankments against the sea, as being within or beyond the line of 
high water mark, previous to the inroad which the tidal waters have 
made on the border of the river in those parts. Mr. Garnett, Mr. 
Yates, Mr. Dempsey, Mr. Montgomery, and Mr. Moss are the gentlemen 
who have made these embankments; all of which have been completed 
within the last twenty, and not exceeding twenty-five years. 

Vessels, timber, cotton, &c., have been repeatedly thrown on the 
strand, and are in all cases claimed by the Earl of Sefton as Lord of 
the Manor; he formerly specially employed one of his tenants living 
on the edge of the river to take up wrecks cast thereon, and to whom 
he gave a written authority to act. At present his lordship has no 
person particularly deputed to that office, but still the claim is upheld. 

Records of Manorial Courts at Croxteth. 

It is very doubtful if royal fish have been taken upon the shore 


* See “ Annals of Liverpool,” Gore’s Directory, 1835. |Nore.—That about 
the year 1822 or 3, there was an assize trial between the occupiers of the land 
and Mr. Leigh, respecting his right to the tithe. Mr. Leigh got a verdict in his 
favour.—A. H. 
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within the recollection of any persons now living (1828), One or two 
instances are mentioned of fish being caught hereabouts, but the fact 
is so uncertain, that no absolute reliance can be placed upon the 
information. | : 

The following are the names of the owners of property on 
the edge of the river :— 

John Moss, Esq. Grounds attached to his house, *‘ Otters- 
pool.” 


The strand purchased from the Earl of Sefton to low water mark. 

The grounds are bounded on the river front by a stone wall, the 
north end of which has frequently been added in consequence of the 
adjoining banks being destroyed and partly exposing this land to the 
effects of tide. 

The Right Hon. Earl of Sefton. Jericho estate. 


These lands considerably encroached upon, in consequence of no 
wall being erected for their protection. 

Messrs. Wm. and Alex. Smith. Land. 

[Late Mr. Hughes, or Mr. Bunnell, a butcher. |} 

No protection against the tide, land much encroached upon. 

Mr. William Smith. Land. 

Strand purchased by Mr. Smith. 

[Strand in front of both Mr. Smith’s lots belongs to Lord Sefton. 
1828.21 ws 

They do not possess the strand. 1839. 

On comparing notes, it would seem that Messrs. W. and A. Smith 
did not purchase the strand in front of their joint lot; but that W. 
Smith did buy that in front of his own.—J. B., 1857.] 

Some years ago Mr. [John] Montgomery, the then owner of this 
land, built a strong stone wall to protect the banks against the tide; 
subsequently having been thrown down, it was re-erected, but has been 
again destroyed, and a considerable portion of land washed away. 

The executors of the late William Woodhouse. Land. 

[Late Mr. Hughes's, called Dickenson’s Dingle. 

The strand belongs to Lord Sefton, acknowledged by Mr. W. to 
E. Eyes, 1st August, 1828. 

Mr. W. did not purchase the strand. 1839.] 

This land not being protected is encroached upon by the tide; but 
the greatest part of the front not being so elevated, is less affected than 
the adjoining lands. 
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Mr. John Clegg [should be Cragg.] Land [late Dr. 


Crompton’s. | 

[Mr. Cragg has not made any embankment against the tide, the 
consequence is a continued wearing away of the land. ] 

Open to the beach. 

[The strand claimed by Mr. C., doubtful. ] 

Mr. Sothern. House and gardens. 


Mr. John Fletcher. Land. 

Wall built in front, and Mr. Fletcher states that the parties here have 
purchased the strand from Lord Sefton. 

[Mr. Fletcher bought from Mr. Beckwith. | 

Private Road. 


Mr. James Dempsey. Land. 

[Mr. Dempsey has embanked and taken from the beach in front, — 
yards on the average. 

The strand in front of this land belongs to J 


Joseph Brooks Yates, Esq., M.P.,* and other Trustees 


under the will of the late Rev. John Yates. Land. 

The strand in front owned by the Trustees. 

{Mr. Yates purchased from Lord Sefton the estate called the Dingle, 
with the right of shore to low water mark. Subsequently he sold part 
to Mr. Cropper, but reserved the right of shore. On the rocks called 
Knott's Hole are fishyards belonging to Mr. Yates, let to John Knight, 
of Street, near the Potteries, who has rented them about nine 
years (1828). Mr. Cropper embanked his front, and, perhaps, took part 
of the strand, but it does not appear more than to make an uniform 
line of front. The remainder of the frontage of Mr. Yates’s property 
is as it has been for a length of time, except the front of Dingle vale 
which has now an embankment across it. | 

Mr. John Cropper. Land. 

Mr. Cropper, the owner of the strand, by purchase from the late 
Rev. J. Yates. 

A wall erected about the line of high water. 

Mr. Freme, or the executors of the late J. R. Freme. Land. 

Strand in front reserved by Lord Sefton. 

[Whilst the property of Mr. Freme was in the hands of Mr. Garnett, 








* This gentleman never was in Parliament; his brother, John Ashton Yates, 
represented Carlow. 
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a sea wall was built, and it would appear that part of the strand was 
then enclosed, but, Mr. G. says, not more than the tides had previously 
washed away. The stone for building the wall was taken from the 
strand, and no compensation was given for the land taken in or stone 
got. The strand retained by Lord Sefton, who is restricted from any 
other application than for public docks. 1828.] 

A wall erected about the line of high water. 


Ambrose Lace, Joshua Lace, jun., John Tomkinson, Samuel 
Holme and James Holme. Land, strand, docks, &c. 

The Ellesmere and Chester Canal Co. Docks, quays, &c. 

Lord Francis Egerton. Wharf, docks, &c. 

Sir Thomas Brancker, Knight, Richard Leyland, and 
Alexander Maxwell, Esqrs., Trustees of the Harrington Dock 
Co. Docks, quays, &c. 


The whole of these erections are upon the strand. 

The Trustees of the Docks, Liverpool. Graving docks, 
Brunswick half-tide basin, &c., wet dock, Brunswick basin and 
half-tide dock, part of Queen’s dock, basins, yards, wharfs, 
quays, &c. 

The whole of these erected upon the strand, and commenced upon 
about the year 1814, under the authority of Parliament.* 


Township and Parish of Liverpool. 


The entire river front of this township, with the exception 
of a small part of its northern boundary, is wholly occupied 
with piers, quays, basins, docks, &c., embanked and erected 
at various times, under the authority of Parliament, by the 
Corporation and Trustees of the Docks, and each successive 
inclosure appears to have been carried to the line of low 
water, and in many places even far beyond it into the bed of 
the river. The Corporation and Trustees also own all the 
land abutting the river, with the exception of a small frontage 
about the centre belonging to the trustees of the late Duke 
of Bridgewater. 


*For other information respecting Toxteth see “ The Former and Recent 
“Topography of Toxteth Park.” Proceedings of the Architectural and Archeo- 
logical Society, 16th Oct., 1867. 
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The line of low water has undergone considerable change 
between about the entrance to George’s Dock and the southern 
boundary of this township. 

The Corporation of Liverpool own and exercise all the 
manorial rights. 


Township of Kirkdale, Parish of Walton-on-the- Hill. 


The general line of high water, in part of this township, 
has been for the last twenty-five years gradually undergoing 
considerable change. Previous to that period the lands abut- 
ting the shore were subject to great waste from the wash of 
tide water, but, except on extraordinary occasions, they have 
since that time been free from this, in consequence of the 
progressive elevation of the shore (by the deposit of alluvial 
matter) which the ordinary springs do not now reach. The 
line of low water has changed very slightly. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Derby is owner of 
almost all the land fronting the river, part of which he has 
let on building leases; those of the lessees who first com- 
menced inclosing their grants, generally extended their fences 
to the line of high water, and it was intended to continue one 
uniform line of frontage, but subsequent tenants finding that 
the tide wash was undergoing great alteration followed that 
line, and have enclosed a considerable portion of strand. 

‘The Right Honourable the Earl of Derby is Lord of the 
Manor, and exercises the usual rights. Courts are regularly 


held. 

[He sells sand and gravel from the strand, claims wrecks, is paid 
for permission to establish bathing machines on the strand. 

Lord Derby and Mr. Leigh own all the land on the edge of the 
river. 1839. 

The lands between Beacon’s Gutter and about Sandhills Lane, or 
somewhat beyond, have been much encroached upon by the tide, as 
appears by the remains of the rails and stoops put down about twenty 
years since, part of which are now to be seen. Since Lord Derby 
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began to let the land on lease, and parties have erected walls in front 
of their respective grants (which I suppose included the strand they 
have taken), the drift sand has accumulated against the walls, and of 
course thrown back the line of high water. The continuation of the 
works in Liverpool is now causing that part of the shore lying between 
the boundary of Liverpool township and about the south end. of Mr. 
Miller’s property to silt up, and become grass land, with every prospect 
of having the ordinary tides excluded altogether in afew years. EH. E., 
1839. Low water does not undergo any material change.] 


The following are the names of the owners of lands, &c., 
on the edge of the river :— ) 

Beacon’s gutter. 

John Shaw Leigh, Esq. Land, cottage, and garden. 


Mr. Leigh claims the strand in front, and intends to enclose to about 
70 yards next to Victoria Street. 


Sandhills road. 
John Shaw Leigh, Esq. Land. 
Exors. of the late EK. Molyneux. Land. 


John Shaw Leigh, Esq. Land. 


About 10 yards in width has been lost from the front of these pro- 
perties within the last twenty years. [Remains of the rails put down 
by the late Mr. Leigh twenty years ago are still to be seen. 1839. ] 


The Right Honourable the Earl of Derby. Land. 

John Kilshaw. Land and buildings. 

Michael Ashcroft. Houses and land. 

A wall built in front of these by Mr. Ashcroft, and a small part of 
the strand enclosed. 

Road leading to the toll-bar. 

Mr. Hall. House and land. 

Mr. Highfield. House and land. 


Mrs. Sarah Leech. House and land. 
A wall built in front of these properties by Mr. Hall, the original 
lessee, and about the line of high water. 


William Cantrill. House and land. 
William Kermode. ‘T'wo houses and land. 
Pierpoint. House and land. 
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William Kermore. ‘Two houses and land. 

William Reeves. House and land. 

Messrs. George Booth and Joshua Walmsley. Two houses 
and land. 

Messrs. Booth and Walmsley. Land. 

W.C. Thompson. Land. 

Road—Brunswick place. 

Messrs. Booth and Walmsley. Two houses and land. 

Joseph Wharton. House and land. 

Mr. G. Booth. Two houses and land. 


A wall built in front of these properties about the line of high water 
by Mr. Hall, the original lessee. 


William Harrison. House, &c. 

Messrs. Booth and Walmsley. Land. 

Mr. Norris. Three houses and land. 
Wilham Banks. House, &c. 

William Bickerstaff. House and land. 
Private road. 

William Spurstow Miller. House and land. 
A portion of the strand enclosed in front of these. 
James Queen. House and land. 

William 8. Miller. Six houses and land. 
Captain John Brown, R.N. House and land. 
James Sharman. ‘l'wo houses and land. 

A portion of the strand enclosed in front of these. 
Captain Anstice. House and land. 

Mr. Dirks. House and land. 

Brook dividing townships. 


Bootle-cum-Linacre Township, Parish of Walton-on-the- Hill. 


The lands abutting the river in this township were formerly 
subject to the inroad and suffered greatly from the effects of 
tide water. Within the last twenty-five years, so great has 
been the change here in the line of high water, that the tide 
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is now entirely excluded from parts over which it then flowed, 
and the strand is so raised by drift sand and alluvial deposit, 
as likely, in a few years, to be available for building purposes. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Derby is owner of all the lands 
on the edge of the river, the greater part of which he has dis- 
posed of under lease for lives; and as each succeeding tenant 
follows the gradually receding tide mark and encloses thereto, 
a very irregular line of frontage is occasioned. This is about 
to be remedied by taking in such parts as are within and 
forming a more even boundary to the shore. A very con- 
siderable quantity of strand has been already enclosed. 

The Trustees of the Liverpool Docks have erected two land 
marks upon the strand, nearly opposite to the church. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Derby is Lord of the Manor, 


holds courts, and claims the exclusive right to the strand. 

[Is paid for allowing bathing on the shore, claims wreck, disposes of 
sand and gravel from the beach, and has enclosed land below the line 
of high water. 1839.] 7 


Names of parties whose properties are on the edge of the 
river :— 

Brook dividing townships. 

Willham Spurstow Miller. Land. 

Wm. 8. Miller. House, offices and land. 

A large tract taken from the strand and enclosed by a stone wall; 
the drift sand often accumulates to the top of the wall, and is as fre- 
quently removed, grass and marsh forming in front. The house, &c., 
is built upon the strand. 

Public road to the canal. Miller's bridge. 

James Queen. House and grounds. 

Jesse Hartley. House and grounds. 

Part of the strand enclosed. | 

The executors of Richard Finlow. Land used as a garden. 

The executors of Richard Finlow. House and garden. 

The house built upon the strand. 

Private road to Mr, Finlow’s house, &c. 
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The executors of Richard Finlow. Six houses, &c. 
Houses built partly on the strand. 

The executors of Richard Finlow. Land. 

The executors of Richard Finlow. House, &c. 
Built partly on the strand. 

Joseph Crossley. Land, &c. 

Mr. Hinde. Land, &c. | 

Thomas Murray Gladstone. Land, &c. 

William 8. Miller. Land, &c. 

Part of the strand enclosed. 

John Waring. Cottage-house and garden. 

This cottage built wholly on the strand. 

John Waring. ‘Two cottages. 

A considerable portion of strand taken in front of these properties. 
John Waring. House, &c. 

John Waring. Cottage, &c. 

Thomas Peters. Garden. 


Part taken from the strand. 
Marsh appears to be forming on the beach. 


John Chadwick. Three houses and land. 

These are built partly on the strand, and a large tract likewise 
taken in. 

Henry Roose. House and land. 

Strand enclosed in front. 

Thomas Peters. Land. 

James Clements. Three houses and land. 

Houses built partly on the strand. 

Marsh appears to be forming on the beach. 

James Liniman, jun. House and land. 

Public Road. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Derby. Land, on which is 
erected the toll bar. 

Brook. | 

William Jones. Land. 


A considerable portion taken from the strand. 
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Isaac Wynne. Two houses and land. 
Houses built upon the strand. 


Public Road. 

Thomas Lyon. House and land. 
Thomas Robinson. House and land. 
James Orme. Two houses and land. 
The Rev. J. Brooks. House and land. 
Luke Hamer. House and land. 


John Jones. House and land. 

These lands were originally enclosed from the strand rather below 
the line of high water. The sand has now drifted in front so as to bury 
the walls, and banks have formed. 


John Waring. Land and cottages. 
Open to the beach. 
Road to Rimrose, and brook dividing townships. 


Township of Litherland. Parish of Sefton. 


This township is situated near the entrance into the Mersey, 
and although much exposed to the sea, the lands abutting it 
do not appear to suffer so much as formerly. ‘This may be 
accounted for by the change which has been gradually and 
imperceptibly taking place in the direction of the principal 
stream entering into the river, and to the constant accumu- 
lation of drift sand in some degree making up the waste 
occasioned by the tide water. No material changes take place 
in the tide marks. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Sefton is Lord of the Manor, 
for which a court is regularly held. His lordship claims also 
the exclusive right to the strand, and in several sales lately 
made adjoining thereto, purchasers are restricted from using 
it except for bathing upon, passing over, and taking sand, 
gravel, &c., according to the conditions of their respective 
agreements. 

R 
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Names of the owners of land fronting the sea :— 
Rimrose brook, boundary of township. 

Mr. James Muspratt. House and land. 

Mr. Henry Francis Penny. House and land. 
Part of the strand enclosed. 


Private Road. 


Mr. Robert Bickersteth. Land. 

Mr, William Potter. Land. 

Open to the beach. 

Private Road. 

Messrs. John Bibby and William Potter. Land. 
Private Road. 


Mr. Thomas Avison. Land. 

Mr. John Kilshaw. Land. 

Enclosed in front by rails about the line of high water. 
Thomas Belshaw. Land. 

George Crosfield. House and land. 

Thomas Avison. House and land. 

Miss Avison. House and land. 

Enclosed in front by rails about the line of high water. 
Robt. Lund Roberts. Two houses and land. 
Rev. John Jones. House and land. 


Mr. John Kilshaw. House and land. 
Open to the beach. 


Township of Great Crosby. Parish of Sefton. 


This township is below the entrance or mouth of the river, 
and lies open to the sea. 

The land, although much exposed, is little affected, except 
about Crosby Point, by its waters, in consequence of being 
in part protected by a barrier of sandhills, and the drift sand 
filling up the waste occasioned by the wash of the tide. 

The line of high water seems to be receding, but that of 
low water does not materially alter. 
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There are not any enclosures on the strand. 

William Blundell, Esq., is Lord of the Manor; claims the 
exclusive right to the strand; and, unless under special agree- 
ment, restricts persons owning lands abutting from the use of 
it, except passing over. 

Proprietors of lands on the edge of the sea :— 

Great George Road. 

Proprietors of the Crosby Sea-bank Hotel and Cottages. 
Hotel and land in front. 

The same Proprietors. Six cottage-houses and land. 

John Kilshaw. Land. 

Thomas Smith. House and land. 

Robert Rawstorne. House and land. 

John Kilshaw. House and land. 

Mrs. Myers. House and land. 

Fisher. House and land. 
South Road. 
John Broadbent. House and land. 
Margaret Bird. House and land. 
John Van Zeller. House and land. 
John Kilshaw. House and land. 
Margaret Bird. ‘Two houses and land. 
The Rey. Fred. Anson. House and land. 
Margaret Sharrock. House and land. 
Elizabeth Brown. House and land. 
John Kilshaw. House and land. 
Margaret Colley. House and land. 
John Van Zeller. Three houses and land. 
William Watmough. House and land. 
John Williams. House and land. 
Thomas Mellor. House and land. 
Margaret Bird. House and land. 
Richard M. Beckwith. House and land. 
George Holden. House and land. 
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Mrs. Jones. House and land. 

Miss Mary Rowe. Two houses and land. 

Mrs. Ellen Gaskell. Two houses and land. 
Miss Robinson. ‘Two houses and land. 
Webster. House and land. 

Joseph Holland. House and land. 

Joseph Mason. Two houses and land. 

Major Roe. House and land. 

Kent Street. 

William Lupton. ‘Three houses and land. 
Edward Gillon. Land. 

Mary Hartley. Land. 

Edward Burne. Land. 

John Postlethwaite Padley. Land. 

Charles Padley. Land. 

Edward Gillon. Land. 

Mary Hartley. Land. 

Edward Burne. 

Thomas Aquila Dale and Richard Harbord. Land. 
Chaffers. Land. 

The Rev. — Formby. Land. 

Charles Horsfall. House and land. 

Private Road. 

Greenall. Bath and land. 

James Williams and Co. Land. 

Ralph Greenhough and Thomas Lowry. Land. 
Thomas Tasker. Land. 

William Blundell, Esq. Sandhills and warren. 











Little Orosby Township, Parish of Sefton. 


This township is situated in the estuary of the Mersey, 
and from its exposed situation is considerably affected by 
both winds and tide. The lands abutting the shore are 
composed of sandhills, and subject to constant change, but 
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it does not appear that much is destroyed, the drift sand 
compensating for the wash of the tide. The river Alt dis- 
charges its waters at the northern boundary, and runs along 
the entire front at no great distance from the line of high 
water. On the outside of it a large enclosure has been made 
by Lord Sefton. 

About Crosby Point the trustees of the Liverpool Docks 
have a small piece of land on which they have erected a 
lighthouse; the rest of the frontage belongs to the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Sefton and Wm. Blundell, Esq. 

Mr. Blundell is Lord of the Manor, and claims the exclu- 
sive right to the strand, and holds a court regularly. 


Township of Altcar, Parish of Altcar. 


This township has a very limited frontage and lies partly 
in a bay bounded by the River Alt and Formby Point. The 
lands abutting the shore are of the same description of dreary 
sand hills as adjoining townships, but here not much affected 
by the tide. 

An enclosure of about 150 acres of strand at the mouth 
of the Alt was commenced upon by the Commissioners of the 
Alt Drainage, about forty years ago, to protect their flood- 
gates, and considerably extended and completed by the late 
Earl of Sefton. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Sefton is Lord of the 
Manor, and exercises all the usual rights. 


Formby Township, Parish of Walton-on-the- Hill, 


This township lies at the northern boundary of the estuary 
or bay of Liverpool, and itis to the turn of the coast here, 
called Formby Point, that the conservancy of the River 
Mersey is proposed to be extended. 

The land bounding the shore in this district is composed of 
ridges of sand in its wildest form, and being greatly exposed 
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to the action of winds and tides suffers considerably. These 
effects are perceptible in the destruction of large quantities of 
land in the vicinity of the landmark now in ruins near the 
edge of the shore, and about the life-boat house, which, 
when erected thirty-five years ago, stood one hundred yards 
inland, but now projects about three hundred yards before the 
hills and line of high water; in this period also at least three 
hundred yards have been taken from before the landmark. 

The whole of the lands on the edge of the sea belong to 
the devisees of the late Rev. R. Formby, except the life-boat 
house, which is the property of the trustees of the Liverpool 
Docks. 

The manorial rights are owned jointly by the executors of 
the late Charles Blundell, Esq., and by the devisees in trust 
under the will of the Rev. R. Formby. Courts are regularly 


held, but no authority appears to be exercised on the strand. 

[Blundell owns two-thirds, and Formby one-third. The (?stone) em- 
bankment at the mouth of the River Alt, made by a Commission and 
by Lord Sefton about forty years ago, and taken from the shore about 
150 acres. When the life-boat house was built, it stood at least 100 yards 
above high water mark, that is, amongst the sand hills; it is now 380 to 
40 yards in front of the hills. All this land has been destroyed in about 
thirty-five years. Nore.—That the burial ground amongst the sand 
hills near the boat house is used by the Catholics. 1839.] 


LivERpooL, 14TH DEcEMBER, 1889. 


ON CURRENT GERMAN THALERS. 
By Samuel Smith, Jun., Esq. 


(Reap 24TH Fresruary, 1870.) 


THE whole of the Coins to which I invite the attention of 
the Society this evening, have been issued since 1857; but 
before referring to any of them particularly, I wish to explain 
what makes this date the starting point fora collection of 
the present German currency. 

Previous to the dissolution in 1806 of the so-called ‘ Holy 
“Roman Empire,” Germany, in addition to its large and well- 
known divisions, was further parcelled out amongst a number 
of petty ecclesiastics, princes, counts, and free towns, most 
of them attached more or less to some one or other of the 
larger States; but possessed of a voice, or part of a voice, in 
the general Diet, and enjoying in minor matters, the nght of 
coining included, an almost complete independence. To 
these must also be added the nobles of the Empire, who, 
although they had no hereditary sovereign states, had obtained 
from the emperor, along with the title of Princeps, or Comes 
Sacri Romani Imperu, the permission to strike coins bearing 
their names and arms. Altogether, at the above date, there 
were in existence between two hundred and three hundred 
separate states, towns, and princes, who had, and most of 
whom exercised, the right of issuing a currency of their own. 
I have specimens of about one hundred and thirty. 

Amidst so many different interests, it will be easy to con- 
ceive that the standard of even the larger silver coins was 
very varied. ‘The confusion reigning with regard to the 
smaller issues was indescribable ; and it was no uncommon 
thing to find the coins of one little state decried and refused 
currency by its nearest neighbours. After the collapse of 
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the old and clumsy fabric of an Empire, when Germany 
was concentrated, by the Act of Confederation of 1815, 
into thirty-nine Sovereign States, the smaller ones being 
mediatised, and a settled peace encouraged the extension of 
its commerce, the inconvenience of this want of a common 
monetary medium was plainly felt. In 1837 a first attempt 
to lessen it was made by the introduction of the so-called 
14-thaler standard. ‘This proved so successful that, in 1856, 
after the adoption by the Zollverein, (or Customs Union of 
Germany,) of the French half-kilogramme (under the name 
of the new Zollverein Pound) as basis of their weights, a 
convention was called together at Vienna to try and arrange 
a further simplification of the currency; and on the 24th 
of January, 1857, an agreement was signed in that city 
between the representatives of Austria and Leichtenstein on 
the one hand, and of the Zollverein on the other, stipu- 
lating :—- 

“ That the Zollverein pound, founded on the French half- 
“kilogramme, and equal to 7,717 grains troy, shall be taken 
“by the contracting States as the base of all their minting 
** operations. 

‘That silver shall be taken as the standard, and that the 
“contracting parties shall adopt one or other of the three 
‘following currencies : first, The 30 thaler-fuss, or standard 
“of 380 thalers to the pound of fine silver,’ adopted by all 
the members of the Zollverein now comprised in the North 
German Confederation, with the exception of Saxe-Meiningen, 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Nassau, and Frankfort. Second, “ The 
“45 gulden-fuss, of 45 gulden or florins to the pound,” 
adopted by Austria and Leichtenstein. Third, “The 52} 
“ oulden-fuss, of 524 gulden to the pound,” adopted by 
Baden, Bavaria, Frankfort, Hesse-Darmstadt, and Hesse- 
Homburg, Hohenzollern (under Prussia), Nassau, Saxe- 
Meiningen, and Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
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“That to facilitate commercial operations between the 
“contracting parties, coins shall be issued called ‘ Vereins- 
‘“‘miinze, Union-money ; viz., a one-thaler piece, worth 13 
“florin of Austria, or 12 gulden of the South German 
“ currency, and two-thaler-pieces in proportion. 

“That these Union coins shall be composed of ths fine 
“ silver and roth of copper alloy ; so that 27 Vereins-thaler or 
“133 double thalers, should weigh a pound.” 

The first fifty-nine pieces here described are Vereins-thaler, 
struck in compliance with the above treaty. They form a 
collection complete with few exceptions, so far as I know, 
of all the types so issued up to the beginning of this year. 
The collecting of them has been a source of much interest to 
me during the last four years, and I gladly take this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging the great assistance I have received 
in this pursuit from another member of the Historic Society, 
Mr. Benas, to whose kindness I am indebted for nearly half 
their number. . 

The thirty-two States and four Free Towns composing the 
German Confederation in 1857, comprised the following— 

1 Empire—Austria. 

5 Kingdoms—Bavaria, Hanover, Prussia, Saxony, and 
Wiirtemberg. 

1 Electorate—Hesse Cassel. 

7 Grand Duchies—Baden, Hesse-Darmstadt, Luxemburg, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Oldenburg 
and Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach. 

9 Duchies — Anhalt-Dessau-Céthen, Anhalt-Bernburg, 
Brunswick, Holstein, Lauenburg, Nassau, Saxe-Coburg, 
Saxe-Meiningen, and Saxe-Altenburg. 

8 Principalities — Leichtenstein, Lippe-Detmold and 
Schaumburg- Lippe, Reuss Greiz, Reuss Schleiz, Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt, Schwerin-Sondershausen, and Waldeck. 

1 Landgraviate—Hesse-Homburg. 
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4 Free Towns—Bremen, Frankfort, Hamburg, and Liibec. 

Of these twenty-eight only are represented in this collection 
by Vereins-thaler, arranged alphabetically under the names of 
the States. The exceptions are—Lippe-Detmold and Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, of which there are, I believe, coins, although 
I have not yet seen them*; Bremen, which is represented by 
three very handsome coins, called Thaler-Gold—they are of 
finer silver than the Union-coins, having only 7; of alloy; 
Holstein and Lauenburg, for which no silver coins have been 
struck since 1830; Luxemburg, no silver coins since 1815; 
Hamburg, no large silver since 1813; and Liibec, no coinage 
whatever since 1798. In addition to the Vereins-thaler and 
to the three coins of Bremen already referred to, there is also 
a half-medallic thaler of Vienna, of same weight, and probably 
of same standard as the Bremen pieces. 

It is not easy to impart to the uninitiated an idea of 
the fascination which the study of German coins exercises 
over the thorough-going student. ‘The charm of the ancient 
coins of Greece and Rome does not he exclusively in their 
beauty as works of art, nor even in the generally admirable 
portraits they present of their issuers; they further provide 
us with an endless series of illustrations of the historical 
events, the mythology, and the fashions of their various 
countries. Of all modern European nations, the Germans 
alone appear to have inherited to any extent this taste in 
coining, and fostered as it was by the genius of the people, 
and by the numerous territorial divisions of the country, we 
have as a resuit, most curious records of historical and private 
events, varying in their importance from victorics of Kuropean 
interest down to petty family squabbles. The coins of the 
time of the great wars following the Reformation are especi- 
ally interesting. Hoping to be able at some future date to 
produce a more important illustration of this, than the small 


* See Addenda at end of paper. 
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collection now in question can claim to be, I still thought it 
might interest the Society to see what a little attention and 
taste can do towards a combination of the agreeable with the 
useful. In this respect at least, it seems to me, our own 
country might follow with advantage the example of these 
little German potentates ; for whilst our coinage has main- 
tained, with very little exception, a constant reputation for 
the excellence of its standard, and for its regularity, we have 
comparatively few examples of artistic workmanship or of 
historic interest to point to, and not one in the period 
comprising these pieces. 

Of the sixty-three Thalers herein described, no fewer than 
sixteen commemorate events of interest to the German 
Fatherland, or at any rate to some of its divisions, and all— 
that of Vienna perhaps excepted—are intended for circu- 
lation. Taking these sixteen as they come in order, the 
first worthy of note is— 

No. 1, of Leopold Frederick, Duke of Anhalt. It com- 
memorates the re-uniting, in 18638, of all the states of Anhalt 
under him as sole duke, on the death of Alexander Charles, 
last male of the line of Bernburg. It is inscribed on the Rev. 
‘‘ HERZOGTHUM ANHALT, GETHEILT (divided) 1603 ; VEREINT 
“ (united) 1863.” The law of primogeniture did not come into 
force in Germany, in respect to the succession to sovereign 
states, until the 18th century. On the death of a prince 
leaving a number of sons, they usually either divided the 
paternal possessions, as in the case of Anhalt, or else reigned 
conjointly, all their names, and frequently all their portraits, 
appearing on the coins. As curious illustrations of this, I 
may refer to the well-known Acht-Briider thaler of Saxe- 
Weimar, struck by the eight sons of Duke John who died in 
1605; on one, the bust of the eldest son appears surrounded 
by the busts of his seven younger brothers ; on another, four 
busts appear on each side. Joachim I, prince of Anhalt, 
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died in 1603, leaving five sons. One son took an allowance 
instead of his share of the lands, the others divided the 
state and founded the separate lines of Dessau, Bernburg, 
Cothen, and Zerbst. The line of Zerbst became extinct 
before the dissolution of the empire, that of Céthen followed 
in 1849, and finally that of Bernburg in 1863, when Leopold 
Frederick, then reigning duke of Anhalt-Dessau-Cothen, be- 
came sole sovereign of the entire principality. 

Nos. 14, 15, and 16, of the ex-king George V of Hanover, 
commemorate the fiftieth anniversaries of two events of the 
stirring year 1815; the first is dedicated to the conquerors at 
Waterloo (DEN SIGERN BEI WATERLOO GEWIDMET AM 18 
“jJunI, 1865) on the ]8th June, 1865, and a specimen of it 
was given, I believe, to every surviving Hanoverian soldier 
whe had taken part in the battle. The remaining two refer to 
Prussia’ cession of East Friesland to Hanover, on 15th 
December, 1815. I have not yet been able to obtain any 
explanation of the “ tree, &c.,” on No. 16, nor of the inscrip- 
tion above it “EALA FRYA FRESENA’’: perhaps some other 
member of the Society may be able to enlighten us. This 
piece which is the rarest in the collection, costing already 
four thalers in Germany, is described in the German Cata- 
logues as the Thaler “‘ MIT DEM UPPSTALLBAUM.” 

Nos, 23 and 25 commemorate respectively the 25th anni- 
versaries of the reigns of Frederic Francis, grand-duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and of Adolph, duke of Nassau. 

No. 28 was struck on the occasion of the coronation of the 
present king and queen of Prussia, 1861. 

No. 82, likewise Prussian of 1866, is called the “ Sieges,” 
or Victor’s Thaler, the wreath of laurel round the king’s head 
referring to the Prussian successes of that year. 

No. 46 commemorates the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
reign of duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, brother of the 
late Prince Consort. 
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Nos. 56, 58, and 59, all of Frankfurt, commemorate, (1) 
the festival in honour of Schiller, held in that city in Nov., 
1859, on the occasion of the hundredth anniversary of the 
poet's birth; (2) the first general meeting of the German 
Rifle Clubs, in July, 1862; (8) the meeting of all the 
German sovereigns (except Prussia), in August, 1868, when 
the train was laid which exploded in 1866, so disastrously 
for some of those then assembled there. The building 
represents, I believe, the Rathhaus or town hall of Frankfurt. 

The remaining four pieces, as already said, are not Vereins- 
thaler, but belong to the same period. No. 60, of Bremen, in 
1868, commemorates the fiftieth anniversary of the battle of 
Leipzic, when Germany was freed from Napoleon's yoke. 

No. 61, also of Bremen, is of more local interest, being 
struck on the erection of a new Bourse in 1864. Its motto 
is very apt, GOTT SEGNE HANDEL UND SCHIFFAHRT, “ God — 
‘“‘ prosper commerce and shipping.” 

Nos. 62 and 63 are companions to No. 58, the first being 
a memorial of the second general meeting of Riflemen at 
Bremen, in 1865; and the second of a third similar meeting 
at Vienna, in 1868 (they appear to be held triennially), its 
motto expressing, I presume, the desire of the German 
subjects of Austria to be again united to the Fatherland, from 
which the Treaty of Prague excluded them. WIR WOLLEN 
SEIN EIN EINIG VOLK VON BRUDERN, ‘ We desire to be a 
“ united nation of brothers.” 

Strictly speaking, these are all the memorial pieces, German 
“ Gedenk-thaler,’ in the collection, but there are five others 
not unworthy of notice. First, No. 838, a thaler of the usual 
Prussian type, without wreath, dated 1867, which the letter 
B under the king’s head shows to have been struck in the 
newly acquired province of Hanover. There are similar pieces 
struck at Frankfurt with the letter C. Second, No. 8 of 
Anhalt-Bernburg, 1861; No. 30 of Prussia, 1862; Nos. 38 
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and 41 of Saxony, 1857 and 1860, all with the inscription 
SEGEN DES BERGBAUES “blessing of the mine.” They are 
specimens of a description of coins peculiar to Germany, not 
often issued now, but which in old times were frequently 
emitted in those States possessing mines, and are known as 
“Gruben” or ‘f Ausbeute-thaler,” mining or profit thalers. 
They are struck from silver obtained in the mine named on 
them, and were issued to testify to its productiveness, and 
to mark when the working of it paid. 

There is also a curious circumstance which I may mention 
with regard to the coins of Reuss. All the four princes repre- 
sented in the collection, bear, you will perceive, the name of 
Henry. Henry XX and his son Henry XXII of the elder 
line, and Henry LXVII and his son Henry XIV of the 
younger line. All the males of this family from the eleventh 
century down have borne the name of Henry alone, in 
memory, it is said, of their relationship to the emperor Henry 
ITV. At first they were distinguished by some nickname, 
referring either to their moral, or to their physical pecu- 
liarities ; but as the family increased the stock of descriptive 
adjectives fell short, so, to prevent confusion, an agreement 
was come to in 1664 by the heads of the family that, for the 
future, they should all be numbered, the numbers to run 
through the whole family generally ; for example, Henry I 
has say four sons, Henries II, III, IV, and V—whichever of 
these is first blessed with an heir, would name him Henry VI, 
the next little male stranger who arrived would be Henry 
VII, and so on. No definite hmit was put on the numbers, 
but it was arranged that they should mount on until a suffi- 
cient number of the older princes died off to allow a fresh 
series to be started. This last item of the treaty was, how- 
ever, not strictly carried out; the elder line entered on a new 
series in the beginning of the last century, whilst the younger 
continued the original one, with tolerable regularity, down 
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to the beginning of the present, one prince attaining the 
respectable figure of LX XV. 

The most artistic coins in the collection, both in point of 
design and of execution, appear to me to be the coins of 
Bavaria, including the beautiful ‘“‘ Muttergottes-Thaler ” of 
the present king, the only one by-the-bye with Latin titles, 
and those of Oldenburg, Prussia, and Bremen. 

Seeing then from this small collection how many pleasant 
memorials may be provided by a little care and attention ; 
memorials interesting to the present, as well as, we will hope, 
to future generations, and reflecting that, in the course of a 
reign which has extended over a period twenty years longer 
than that including all these coins, and has abounded in 
events as well worthy of commemoration as any mentioned in 
this paper, there has been no change except for the worse in 
our coins, that even Her Majesty's profile, as now represented 
on them, can hardly be termed a likeness, I hope you 
sympathise a little with me when I wish that we, as a nation, 
were not so markedly practical. 


Description of the Thalers referred to in the 
foregoing Paper. 
ANHALT. 

1. LEoPoLD FREDERICK, 1817. Obv., Head to left, beneath 
it A. ‘LEOPOLD FRIEDRICH HERZOG VON ANHALT.” 
Rev., Arms of Anhalt crowned, on two branches of oak; 
above ‘“‘ HERZOGTHUM ANHALT, and below “ GETHEILT 
“* 1603—VEREINT 1868 ;” over the crown, in small letters, 
‘EIN THALER 80 EIN PF. F.” On edge, ‘‘ GOTT SEGNE 
** ANHALT.”’ 

ANHALT BERNBURG. 

2, ALEXANDER CHARLES, 1834-1868. Obv., Head to left, 
beneath it A. ‘‘ ALEXANDER CARL HERZOG ZU ANHALT.” 
Rev., Arms (12 quarters) crowned, with supporters and 
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collar of order. ‘‘ EIN VEREINSTHALER xxx EIN PFUND 
“ PEIN 1859." On edge, as Nos i 


38. Obv., In four lines in field, “‘SEGEN DES ANHALT. 


4, 


BERGBAUES 1861”; below, two mining hammers in sal- 
tire. ‘‘ ALEXANDER CARL HERZOG ZU ANHALT.” Rev., 
A crowned Bear walking on a crenelated wall, in which 
there is a door (arms of Biringen) beneath A. “ EIN 
‘“‘ THALER XXX EIN PFUND FEIN. On edge, as No. l. 
AUSTRIA. 
FRANCIS JOSEFH, 1848. Obv., Laurelled head to right, 
beneath it A. “FRANZ JOSEPH I., v. G. G. (Von Gottes 
‘*Gnaden) KAISER V. OESTERREICH.” Reyvy., On the 
Imperial Eagle, Arms of Hapsburg-Lorraine, surrounded 
with the collar of the Golden Fleece. ‘‘ EIN VEREINS- 
“ THALER XXX EIN PFUND FEIN 1858.” On edge, 
“MIT. VEREINTEN KRAEFTEN.” 


. Similar to No. 4, but head older, ails more whiskers and 


moustache ; date 1867. 


BADEN. 
FREDERICK, 1852. Obv., Head to right, without whis- 
kers; ‘‘ FRIEDRICH GROSHERZOG VON BADEN. Rey., 


Arms crowned, with supporters, and two orders, on mantle. 
‘‘ RIN VEREINSTHALER XXX EIN PFUND FEIN 1859.” 
On edge, ‘‘ MUNZVERTRAG VOM 24 JANUAR 1857.” 
Similar to No. 6; but Head to left, and with large whis- 
kers ; date 1866. 

BAVARIA. 
MaxIMILiANn IT, 1848-1864. Obv., Head to right, under 
neck ‘‘C. VOIGT.” MAXIMILIAN II, KOENIG V. BAYERN.” 
Rey., Arms crowned, with supporters; “ EIN VEREINS- 
“‘ THALER XXX EIN PFUND FEIN 1859.” On edge, ‘‘ GOTT 
‘* SEGNE BAYERN.. 
Louis IJ, 1864. Obv., Head to right, under neck 
“co, VoIGT.” ‘LUDWIG II, KOENIG V. BAYERN.’ Rev. 
and edge as No. 8; date 1869. 
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10. Obv. as No. 9; “ LUDOVICUS II, BAVARLE REX.” Rev., 


be, 


The Virgin Mary seated on clouds, crowned, and at her 
foot the crescent, holding in the right arm the Child, with 
the globe, and in her left hand the sceptre; ‘‘ PATRONA 
‘ BAVARIZ. No dates. On edge,“ xxx. HIN -PFUND 
f BEI 

Similar to No. 10; but under the crescent, in small 
figures, 18—68. 

e BRUNSWICK. 


12, WILLIAM, 1880. Obv., Head to right beneath B; “ wit- 


“HELM HERZOG Z, BRAUNSCHWEIG U. LUN.” Rev., 
Arms (12 quarters) on mantle crowned, with order; 
“RIN VEREINSTHALER XXX EIN PFUND FEIN 1866.” 
On edge, ‘‘ NEC ASPERA TERRENT.” 


HANOVER. 


18. GeorGE V, 1851-1866. Obv., Head to left, on neck 


14, 


ay, 


“BREHMER F, below B; “ GEORGE V., Vv. G. G. (Von 
“ Gottes Gnaden) KOENIG V. HANNOVER.” Rev., Arms 
crowned, with supporters and two orders, round the 
shield on ribbon, “‘ NUNQUAM RETRORSUM,” and below 
on a ribbon, ornamented with rose, shamrock and thistle, 
““SUSCIPERE ET FINIRE. ‘‘ EIN VEREINSTHALER XXX 
‘“‘ EIN PFUND FEIN 18—66.” On edge, as No. 12. 
Obv., as No. 18. Rev., In 7 lines, between two branches 
of laurel; ‘‘ DEN SIEGERN BEI WATERLOO GEWIDMET 
“am 18 sunt 1865.” On edge, as No. 12. 


. Obv., as No. 18. Rev., In 7 lines, between two branches 


of oak; “‘zuR 50 JAHRIGEN VEREINIGUNG OSTFRIES- 
“ LANDS MIT HANNOVER 1815, 15 pEc. 1865.” On edge, 
‘“ BIN THALER 380 EIN PFUND F.” 

Obv., as No. 18. Rev., A warrior in complete armour, 
with sword, battle-axe and spear, standing under a tree ; 
above, the words “‘EALA FRYA FRESENA, round, “ ZUR 
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“ ERINNERUNG AN DIE FEIER DES 15 DEc. 1865.” On 
edge as No. 15. 
HESSE-CASSEL. 

17. FREDERICK WILLIAM I, 1847-1866. Obv., Head to 
right, early specimens have on neck c. P.; “ FRIEDR. 
‘WILHELM I, KURFURST v. HESSEN.” Rev., Arms 
(9 quarters), with order, on crowned mantle; “EIN 
‘‘ VEREINSTHALER XXX EIN PFUND FEIN 1863.” On 
edge, “ GOTT MIT UNS.” 

HEssE-DARMSTADT. 

18, Louvre I, 1848. » Obyv.-, leads to. lefts.“ Iopmaie a1, 
** GROSHERZOG VON HESSEN.” Rey., Arms crowned, 
with supporters ; “‘ EIN VEREINSTHALER Xxx EIN PFUND 
“FEIN 18638.” On edge, “‘ MUNZVERTRAG VOM 24 JANUAR 
““TSa ns. 

HESSE-HoMBURG. 

19. FERDINAND, 1848-1866. Obv., Head to right, on neck 
““C, SCHNITZSPAHN.” ‘‘ FERDINAND Souv. (Souverainer) 
““LANDGRAF Z. HESSEN.” Rev., Arms (8 quarters and 
shield of pretense), on crowned mantle. ‘‘ EIN VEREINS- 
““THALER XXX EIN PFUND FEIN 1859.” On edge, as 
No. 18. 

LIECHTENSTEIN. 

20. JouN IT, 1858. Obv., Head to right, below A; “ JoHANN 
Il, FURST ZU LIECHTENSTEIN.” Rey., Arms (5 quarters 
and shield of pretense), with order of Golden Fleece, on 
crowned mantle. ‘‘ EIN VEREINSTHALER XXX EIN PFUND 
“FEIN 1862.” On edge, “KLAR UND FEST. 

LIpPpE-SCHAUMBURG. 

21. ApoLpH GEORGE, 1860. Obv., Head to left, on neck 
‘““BREHMER F., below B; ADOLF GEORG FURST ZU 
““SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE. Rev., Arms (4 quarters and 
shield of pretense), with three helmets and supporters ; 
below on ribbon, ‘‘NOLI ME TANGERE. ‘‘ EIN VEREINS- 
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“THALER XXX EIN PFUND FEIN 1865.” On edge, 
** WIENER MUNZVERTRAG 24 JAN. 1857.” 


MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 


22. FREDERICK FRANcIs, 1842. Obv., Head to right, below 


A; ‘‘ FRIEDRICH FRANZ V. C. G. GROSSH. V. MECKLENB.- 
“Scuw.” Rey., Arms (6 quarters and shield of pre- 
tense), crowned, on a wreath of laurel. ‘‘ EIN THALER 
“XXX EIN PF. F. 1864.” On edge, “ PER ASPERA AD 
** ASTRA. 


23. Similar, but inscription on Rey. “ZUR FEIER 25 JAHRIGER 


““REGIERUNG AM 7 MARZ 1867.” On edge, “ EIN 
““THALER 80 EIN PFUND FEIN.” 


NASSAU. 


24, ADOLPH, 18389-1866. Obv., Head to left, on neck Z; 


20. 


‘‘ ADOLPH HERZOG ZU NASSAU. Rev., Arms crowned, 
with supporters ; ‘‘ EIN VEREINSTHALER XXX EIN PFUND 
“FeIn 1860.” On edge, “‘MUNZVERTRAG VOM 24 
SJANDAR, 180%. - 

Obv., Head to left, laurelled, on neck “F. KORN”; 
‘“ADOLPH HERZOG ZU NASSAU.” Rev., In wreath of 
oak, in three lines; ‘ DEN 21 aucusT 1864,” and round, 
““ZUR FEIER 25 JAEHRIGER SEGENSREICHER REGIE- 
“RunG. On edge, “ EIN GEDENKTHALER XXX EIN 
‘“‘ PFUND FEIN.” 


OLDENBURG. 


26. NrcHOoLAS FREDERICK PETER, 1858. Obv., Head to left, 


on neck ‘‘ BREHMER F,’ below B; ‘“‘ NICOLAUS FRIEDR. 
‘‘ PETER GR. H. V. OLDENBURG. (Grosherzog Von 
Oldenburg.) Rev., Arms (6 quarters and crowned shield 
of pretense), crowned, between a branch of oak and a 
branch of laurel. ‘‘ EIN VEREINSTHALER XXX EIN PFUND 
“FEIN 1860.” On edge, “EIN GOTT, EIN RECHT, EINE 
“* WAHRHEIT.” 


S2 


QT. 


28. 


29, 


30. 


ol. 


b4, 


35. 
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PRUSSIA. 
FREDERICK WILLIAM IV, 1840-1861. Obv., Head to 
right, below A; “FRIEDR. WILHELM IV, KOENIG V. 
‘““PREUSSEN.” Rey., The Prussian eagle, with order, 
globe and sceptre, above a crown. ‘‘ EIN VEREINS- 
“THALER XEX EIN FFUND _FEIN;.1859." On, ,edge, 
GOTT. (MIT UNS.” 
WiiuiaAM J, 1861. Obv., Crowned and mantled busts 
of King and Queen to right, below A; “ WILHELM 
‘KOENIG AUGUSTA KOENIGIN V. PREUSSEN.”  Rev.,, 
The Prussian eagle crowned, above and below the letter 
W crowned, at each side A crowned, and in the four 
angles the letter R; above, “suum cUIQUE”; below, 
““KROENUNGS THALER 1861.” On edge, as No. 27. 
Obv., Head to right, below A; ‘‘ WILHELM KOENIG VON 
“PREUSSEN. Rev. and edge, as No. 27. Date 1861. 
Obv., as No. 29. Rev., In field in three lines, ‘‘ SEGEN 
*“DES MANSFELDER BERGBAUES’; round, ““EIN THALEK 
““ XXX EIN PFUND FEIN 1862.” On edge, as No. 27. 
Obv., similar to No. 29, but head a little larger. Rev. 
and edge, also similar to 29, but eagle crowned and 
collar of order much smaller. Date 1864. 


. Similar to No. 31, but wreath of laurel round head. 


Date 1866. 


. Exactly similar to No. 31, but instead of A, B under 


head. (Struck at Hanover.) 


ReEuss-GREIz. 

Henry XX, 1836-1859. Obv., Head to left, below A; 
““ HEINRICH XX, V. G. G. AELT. L. SOUV. FURST REUSS” 
(Von Gottes Gnaden Aelterer Linie Souverainer Fiirst 
Reuss). Revy., Arms (quartered), on crowned mantle, 
*“ EIN VEREINSTHALER XXX EIN PFUND FEIN 1858.” On 
edge, “ OMNIA CUM DEO.” | 

Henry XXII, 1859. Obv., Head to right, below A; 
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‘* HEINRICH XXII V. G. G. ALT. L. SOUV. FURST REUSs.” 
Rey. and edge as No. 34, date 1868. 
REUSS-SCHLEIZ. 


36. Henry LXVITI, 1854-1867. Obv., Head to right, below 


37. 


38. 


39 


e 


40, 


4]. 


42. 


43. 


AG“ HEINRICH OLEVIT [Vi -iG.6i REGS FURSE REUSE 
“jg, L. (Von Gottes Gnaden Regierender Fiirst Reuss 
Jiingerer Linie). Rev., Arms (four quarters) crowned, 
with supporters, on ribbon round shield, ‘ IcH BAU AUF 
“GoTT,’ round, “ EIN VEREINSTHALER XXX EIN PFUND 
“FEIN 1858.” On edge, “MUNZVERTRAG VOM 24 
S*FANUOAR POO 7. 
Henry XIV, 1867. Obv., Head to right, below A; 
‘““HEINRICH XIV V. G. G. REG. FURST REUSS J. L.” Obvy. 
and edges, as No. 36. Date 1868. 
SAXONY. 

JOHN, 1854. Obv., Head to left, below F; “ JoHANN 
‘““v. G. G. KOENIG VON SACHSEN. Rev., Arms crowned, 
with ribbon of order, on a mantle also crowned; above, 
‘“SEGEN DES BERGBAUES’”; below, “xxx EIN 18-57 
““PFUND F.” On edge, “ GOTT SEGNE SACHSEN.” 
Similar to No. 38, with the exception of the inscription 
on Rev., which is ‘‘ EIN VEREINSTHALER XXX EIN PFUND 
FEIN 1859.” 
Obv. as No. 88, but under head B. Rey., Arms crowned, 
with supporters and order; below, on ribbon, “ PROVI- 
‘“DENTLZ MEMOR”; round, “ EIN VEREINSTHALER XxX 
“KIN PFUND FEIN 1860.” Edge, as No. 38. 
Oby., as No. 40. Rev., Arms crowned, with two miners 
as supporters ; above, “‘ SEGEN DES BERGBAUES ” ; below, 
“RIN THALER 1860 xxx EIN PFD. F.” Edge, as No. 88. 
Similar to No. 40, but arms on Rey. smaller, and enclosed 
in an inner circle; date 1862. 

SAxE-WEIMAR AND EISENACH. 
CHARLES ALEXANDER, 1858. Obv., Head to left, below 
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A; “CARL ALEXANDER GROSSHERZOG VON SACHSEN.” 
Rev., Arms crowned, with order on mantle also crowned ; 
‘RIN VEREINSTHALER XXX EIN PFUND FEIN 1858.” 
On edge, “‘ GOTT UND RECHT.” 

SAXE-MEININGEN. 

44, BERNARD, 1803-1866. Obv., Head to left, on neck, 
‘““ HELFRICHT F.’; ‘“‘ BERNARD HERZOG ZU SACHSEN 
MEININGEN. Rev., Arms, with order, on mantle 
crowned; ‘‘ EIN VEREINSTHALER XXX EIN PFUND FEIN 
1862.” On edge, “‘ FIDELITER ET CONSTANTER.” 

SAXE-ALTENBURG. 

45, ERNEST, 1858. Obv., Head to right, below F; “ ERNST 
‘““HERZOG VON SACHSEN ALTENBURG.” Rev., Arms on 
mantle, crowned ; ‘‘ EIN VEREINSTHALER XXX EIN PFUND 
“FEIN 1858.” On edge, “GOTT SEGNE SACHSEN.” 

SAXE-CoBURG-GOTHA. 

46. Ernest, 1844. Obv., Head to left, below B; ‘‘ ERNST 
‘“HERZOG V. SACHSEN COBURG U. GOTHA.” Rev., in 
three lines, in field, “DEN 29 JANUAR 1869; round, 
‘““ BIN VEREINSTHALER XXX EIN PFUND FEIN. On 
edge, ‘‘ FIDELITER ET CONSTANTER. 

SCHWARZBURG-RUDOLSTADT. 

47, FREDERICK GUNTHER, 1807-1867. Obv., Head to right ; 
‘‘FRIEDR. GUNTHER FURST ZU SCHWARZBURG.  Rev., 
Arms, on imperial eagle ; above, a prince's crown; “ EIN 
‘“‘ VEREINSTHALER XXX EIN PFUND FEIN 1858.” On edge, 
‘* GOTT MIT UNS.” 

48, Similar to 47, but shield on Rev. slightly different in 
form, and a glory round each head of the eagle ; date 
1863. 

49. ALBERT, 1867. Obv., Head to right; “ ALBERT FURST 
ZU SCHWARZBURG.  Rev., Arms, on imperial eagle, an 
aureole round each head, and above the imperial crown, all 
enclosed in an inner circle; ‘‘ EIN VEREINSTHALER XXX 
“ EIN PFUND FEIN 1867.” On edge, as No. 47. 
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ScHWARZBURG-SONDERSHAUSEN. 

50. GUNTHER FREDERICK CHartes II, 1885. Obv., Head 
to fett, “below Ar: “GUNTHER FR. °C. Tl. FORST 2%. 
“ SCHWARZB. SONDERSH.” Rev., Arms, on imperial 
eagle, with aureole and imperial crown, over all a prince’s 
crown; ‘EIN VEREINSTHALER XXX EIN PFUND FEIN 
“1859.” On edge, as No. 47. 

WALDECK. 

51. GrorGce Victor, 1845. Obv., Head to left, below A; 
“GEORG. VICTOR FURST ZU WALDECK U. PYRMONT.” 
Rev., Arms (nine quarters) on crowned mantle; ‘“ EIN 
*‘ VEREINSTHALER XXX EIN PFUND FEIN 1859.” On 
edge, ““MUNZVERTRAG VOM 24 JANUAR 1857.” 

WURTEMBERG. 

52. WILLIAM, 1816-1864. Obv., Head to left; “‘ WILHELM 
‘KONIG V. WURTTEMBERG.” Rev., Arms crowned and 
helmeted, with supporters ; below, on ribbon, “‘ FURCHT- 
“LOS UND TREW’” in German characters. ‘‘ EIN VEREINS- 
‘““THALER XXX EIN PFUND FEIN 1864.” On edge, as 
No. 51. 

53. CHARLES, 1864. Obv., Head to right, on neck “c., 
‘“SCHNITZSPAHN” ; ‘‘ KARL KOENIG VON WUERTTEM- 
“BERG. Rey., as No. 52, but ornaments behind helmet, 
and legend on ribbon in Roman characters; date 1869. 
On edge, as No. 51, 

FRANKFURT. 

54. Obv., in a kind of ellipsis, a female bust to right, with 
wreath of oak on head, embroidered mantle, and at each 
side of neck a view of one of the towers of the city, on 
arm, ““A. V. NORDHEIM ’; ‘‘ FREIE STADT FRANKFURT.” 
Rev., in an inner circle the crowned eagle of Frankfurt, 
‘‘ EIN VEREINSTHALER + XXX EIN PFUND FEIN 1858.” 
On edge, “‘ STARK IM RECHT.” 

55. Obv., Similar to 54, but without ellipsis and towers, hair 


56. 


57, 


58. 


59. 


60. 


6]. 


62. 
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at back of head arranged in two bows. Rev., Similar to 
54, but without inner circle; date 1859. Edge, as No. 
54, 
Obv., Arranged partially round, partially across field of 
coin, ‘‘ EIN GEDENKTHALER (five stars) ZU SCHILLER’S 
““ HUNDERTJAHRIGER GEBURTSFEIER (four stars) AM 10 
“Nov. 1859.” Rev., The crowned eagle, above “ FREIE 
“sTADT, below “ FRANKFURT.” On edge, as No. 54. 
Similar to No. 55, but hair at back of head arranged in a 
small chignon ; date 1862. 
Obv., Genius standing on pedestal inscribed ‘4. Vv. NORD- 
“ HEIM, leaning on shield charged with Imperial eagle, 
and holding a wreath in her extended right hand ; “ EIN 
*‘GEDENKTHALER ZUM DEUTSCHEN SCHUTZENFESTE, 
in field “suL1” 1862,” Rev., as No. 56. Edge, as 
No. 54. 
Obv., In an inner circle a view of the Rath-haus, &c., of 
Frankfurt ; ‘‘ FURSTENTAG ZU FRANKFURT AM MAIN IM 
“aucust 1863.” Rev., In inner circle, the eagle ; 
“ PREIE STADT FRANKFURT EIN GEDENKTHALER, On 
edge, as No. 54. 

BREMEN. 
Obv., Arms crowned, with supporters ; ‘‘ FREIE HANSE- 
““STADT BREMEN, and in base, “‘ EIN THALER GOLD.” 
Rev., between two branches of oak, “ zuR 50 JAHRIGEN 
‘‘ JUBELFEIER DER BEFREIUNG DEUTSCHLANDS ]863” ; 
above, a Maltese cross. On edge, “‘GOTT MIT UNS.” 
Obv., View of the new Bourse of Bremen, above, “‘ GOTT 
‘‘SEGNE HANDEL U. SCHIFFAHRT”; in base, the Arms, 
on two sprigs of oak. Rev., between two oak branches, 
**G@EDENKTHALER ZUR EROFFNUNGS FEIER DER NEUEN 
““BORSE IN BREMEN AM 5 NOVEMB. 1864. In base, B. 
Edge, plain. 
Oby., Similar to 60. Rev., Between two branches of 
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oak, ‘‘ ZWEITES DEUTSCHES BUNDES—SCHIESSEN IN 

“ BREMEN 1865”; in base and across the stems of oak, 

two rifles in saltire; below B. Edge, as No. 60. 
VIENNA. 

68. Obv., The Imperial eagle crowned, charged on breast 
with a shield bearing the arms of VIENNA, all enclosed 
in a circle springing from the sides of the crown; in 
base, in a cartouche, “I FTHLR.” round ‘‘ III DEUTSCHES 
‘* BUNDES—SCHIESSEN WIEN 1868.” Rev., Laurel-crowned 
female figure suspending a shield charged with the 
Imperial eagle to the branch of an oak, whose top has 
been cut off; in base, “‘ SEIDAN’’—round ‘“ WIR WOLLEN 
“SEIN EIN EINIG VOLK VON BRUDERN.” Edge, plain. 

Addenda. 

Since writing the above, I have obtained two new Thalers, 
and a partial description of nine more not contained in my 
list. They are— 

ANHALT-DESSAU-COTHEN. 

64. LEoPoLD FREDERICK, 1857. Obv., Similar to No. 1. 

Rev., Similar to No. 2. Date 1858. 
Lippe-DETMOLD. 

65. Paut FREDERICK EmiL LEoPoLp, 1851. Obv., Head 
to right; “PAUL FRIEDRICH EMIL LEOPOLD FURST Z. 
“rrpPE. A under Head, C.P. on fall of neck. Rev., 
Arms (nine quarters) mantled and crowned; ‘“‘ BIN 
“ VEREINSTHALER XXX EIN PFUND FEIN 1866.” 

LIPPE-SCHAUMBURG. 

66. GeorGE WILLIAM, 1787-1860. Obv., Head to right; 
Brehmer F on fall of neck, B under; ‘‘ GEoRG WILHELM 
“FURST ZU SCHAUMBURG LIPPE.” Rev., Arms quartered 
with shield of pretense, with supporters, mantled and 
crowned; “‘EIN VEREINSTHALER XXX EIN PFUND FEIN 
“1860.” Edge, same as No. 21. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


ae 


(fs 


73. 


74. 
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MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ. 
FREDERICK WILLIAM, 1860. Obv., Head to left, below 
A; “FRIEDRICH WILH. V. G. G. GROSSH. V. MECKLENB. 
“sTRL. Rev., Arms (six quarters with shield of pre- 
tense) encircled by the Garter, “‘HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y 
“PENSE, and crowned ; “ EIN THALER XXX EIN PF, F. 
“1870.” Edge, “ GoTT SCHIRME MECKLENBURG.” 


PRUSSIA. 
FREDERICK WILLIAM IV, 1840-1861. Obv. and edge, 
Similar to No. 27. Rev., Similar to No. 30. Date 
1859 ; 
And a thaler struck on the occasion of his death in 1861. 
SAXONY. 
JOHN, 1854. Ausbeute-thaler of 1866. 


SAXE-MEININGEN. 
GEORGE, 1866, issued a thaler in 1867. 


SAXE-CoBURG-GOTHA. 
ERNEST, 1844. Obv., Similar to No. 46. Rev., Arms 


mantled and crowned, with Collar of Order; 
‘* VEREINSTHALER XXX EIN PFUND FEIN 1864.” 


EIN 


SCHWARZBURG-RUDOLSTADT. 
FREDERICK GUNTHER, 1807-1867. Obv. and edge, 
Similar to No. 47. Rev., Similar to that of his suc- 
cessor’s thaler, No. 49. Date 1866. 
He also issued a thaler in 1864, commemorating the 
fiftieth anniversary of his reign. (He was under a 
guardian until 1814.) 


For the description of Nos. 65, 66, 67, and 72, I am 
indebted to Mr. F. J. Jeffery. 


ARCHAOLOGY IN THE MERSEY DISTRICT, 1869. 
By Henry -Ecroyd Smith. 


(Reap Aprit 21st, 1870.) 





THE bill of fare, presented on this occasion to the historic 
student of our neighbourhood, is of an unusually diversified 
character, claiming the attraction of variety if not absolutely 
recherche. 

Such objects and facts, however apparently trivial to the 
bustling men of the day, as are associated more or less with 
the progress and development of this great town, and thus 
calculated to prove of no little interest and reverence to our 
successors, have been chronicled as fully as the sources of 
information at the writer’s command could supply. Contri- 
butions on such topics will at all times be ‘ thankfully 
| recerved.” 

Perhaps the most valuable, as it is the most rare of our 
archeological discoveries of the year, is that of early ecclesi- 
astical architecture and carved sepulchral slabs, dating from 
the Anglo-Saxon era, and disclosed during the restoration of 
the parish church of West Kirby in Cheshire. 

The minor objects which have come to light, comprise,— 
a Sestertius of the Hmperor Trajan, in fair condition, and 
found during recent excavations in Whitechapel, but which 
cannot be deemed to have remained here from ancient times ; 
a Shilling of Charles I,—mint mark, an anchor (1628) ,— 
discovered among foundations at Everton, and now in the 
possession of Mr. C. H. Bosomworth. 

A Bristol Copper Token of 17th century; obverse, 
‘Ao DRISTOLPARLHING, 1660 3.4 the fields “CD. ; 
reverse, ““ THE ARMES OF BRISTOLL”; the arms of 
the city in the field. This piece was found by master John 
Green, near Rose Lane, Walton-on-the-Hill, in February, 
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and is now in the writer's possession. Its occurrence here 
forcibly carries the mind's eye two centuries back, when the 
traders of Bristol, then a port vying with London itself, called 
in Liverpool Bay among little ports on the north-western 
coast, never dreaming of the future prosperity and opulence 
of this “ littel creke of y® Port of Chester.” In this instance 
we may easily imagine the skipper of a craft (lying at 
anchorage, say off Bootle), or one of his “ merrie men,” taking 
an evening lounge up the neighbouring hill for a better view 
of the estuary and the Cheshire or Welsh coast, and losing 
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his little token, or perhaps “‘ shying” it at some passing bird, 
as being of no manner of use to him so far from home. The 
city of Bristol produced tokens to a considerable extent in 
the middle of the 17th century. Among the types issued by 
its numerous tradesmen, the present one proves to be not 
uncommon on the banks of the Avon, though rarely met with 
so distantly as those of the Mersey. 

A silver Two-penny Piece (Maunday series) of James IT, 
found by master Thomas Green in April, during levelling 
operations at the new Anfield Cemetery. The smaller deno- 
minations of this monarch’s mintage are all scarce. 

A Whetstone, of fine slaty limestone, one end of which is 
deeply bevelled for perforation and suspension, the other being 
much worn and rounded, as if the article had been latterly 
used to rub with, in place of being rubbed upon. It was 
found by Mr. Charles Potter, upon one of the mounds of soil 
formed in the construction of Sefton Park, in January ; its 
date probably the 17th century. 


OPERATIONS AT WILDERSPOOL. 


Dr. Kendrick, having engaged to record the recent dis- 
coveries on this Roman site in a memoir for our next session, 
upon the present occasion merely supplies the following 
epitome :— 

“The excavations at Wilderspool, near Warrington, are 
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“ proceeding very rapidly, and are watched with close atten- 
“tion by several local antiquaries. Although very few entire 
“specimens are found, yet the amazing quantity of Roman 
““ pottery, in a fragmentary state, shews that its manufacture 
“‘was largely carried on at this spot, and many uncommon 
“patterns and some unique forms of Roman vessels, have 
“pleasantly rewarded the explorers. Fragments of glass 
“vessels, implements of iron, bronze fibule, hair pins, and 
“Roman coins are also frequently discovered. As yet no 
“traces of human habitation, with the exception of a few roof 
“tiles, and flooring of clay, have been met with, but there 
“is every reason to anticipate that, ere long, remains of build- 
“ings will be found, to complete the only link required to 
“identify Wilderspool with the ‘ Condate’ of Antonine.” 


SECTION OF BEWSEY VALLEY AT WARRINGTON. 


The railway under construction through the town of War- 
rington is carried upon a viaduct across the Bewsey valley, 
where extensive excavations were required, in order to reach a 
rock foundation, on which the supporting pillars were laid. 
The section thus presented was as follows, viz :— 


Lacustrine accumulations, consisting of silt from 

the boulder clay, fire clay, and small pieces of 

coal transported from the neighbourhood of St. FT. IN. 

ERCVEINS OWA WAPOS ro. ccna, <cnce nosis ool <bean te ce cies D0 
Black soil, with bands of sand and furze remains 2 6 
Ancient forest, consisting of fir, alder, oak, and 

hazel, the two latter, predominating en os 4c. .cen. Bc 0 
Gravel, consisting of rounded waterworn boulders 

and pebbles of syenite, quartz, graywauke and 

sandstone. This deposit is of glacial origin, 

and the representative of the boulder clay on 


the surrounding land, average depth <...,...¢.: 4 9 

Shale of the pebble beds, which form the base of 
PUP TIAESIC LOW DY Geek dhgcr is. sisvecondy tin ecnyaees 6 AG 
Depth Of SCO ots ace 24, @ 
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In excavating through the ancient forest, the stumps of 
the trees were found in their original position, with their roots 
spreading in all directions, and when newly excavated the 
branches frequently presented the appearance of having been 
cut with a sharp instrument. A few fir cones were found and 
hazel nuts in great abundance. Near the upper surface of 
this deposit the skull of a bear was dug up, which appears to 
agree with Ursus spelaeus of Cuvier and Owen, found so 
abundantly in the ossiferous caves of Europe, and particularly 
in England, and will probably be found to belong to that 
species. Several bones were also dug up, but as they have 
not yet been identified it would be premature on my part to 
offer any opinion of the order to which they belong. 

JAS. PATERSON, 

Anglo-Saxon and Medieval Remains at West Kirby. 

The parish church of West Kirby, in the north-western 
angle of Wirral, dedicated to St. Bridget, is one of the earliest 
religious foundations in Cheshire, In conjunction with that 
of the conventual “cell” on Hilbre, it was apportioned by 
Robert de Rodelent, vassal of Hugh Earl of Chester under 
the Conqueror, to the Abbey of St. Ebrulf, at Utica, in Nor- 
mandy. No record, however, is known to exist relative to the 
foundation of either, but both probably date from the 9th 
or 10th century. Of the original church, no remains were 
suspected to continue above ground by those who have written 
upon the subject ;* but the recent restorations have brought 
to light a very curious /inte/, which, being of a greenish-white 
limestone, contrasts strongly with every other block which is 
composed of red sandstone. The former, rectangular above 
but rounded below, would seem to have been formed of equal 
length, depth and thickness; but the lower part is broken 
away toward either end, much mutilating the sculpture. 
Three patterns are carried throughout the length without any 


* Transactions, vol. iv, p. 198, and vol. vii, app. 12. 
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border moulding, viz., one a braid of five interlacing bands, and 
a second of imbricated work, each 7 inches deep, followed by 
a species of chain-work terminating in a narrow central mould 
or bead. ‘The reverse side displays the same patterns, but 
more rudely executed, the former being elaborately tooled by 
a round-ended chisel, giving the effect of a frosted ground. 
The designs are of the greatest rarity among our very scanty 
relics of Saxon architecture. 

In addition to this interesting block, which is 54 feet long, 
many headstones of a very early character were (with the ex- 
ception of one still remaining in the masonry north of the 
tower) found embedded within the walls of the medieval 





restorations—or rather alterations—of the church, and thickly 
encrusted with plaster therefrom. Perfect and imperfect, 
these number nearly a dozen, yet no two display a similar 
design, notwithstanding that each bears a cross, generally 
incised. One of them, with the design in relief, has a rich 
interlaced pattern on three of its sides (the fourth being 
broken), whilst the angles are neatly corded. Thisis probably 
of the 9th or 10th century, but the others vary much in date, 
ranging from the 9th to the 12th century. Some examples, 
analogous in design to what appear to be of medium date, are 
reported to have been lately discovered at Adel, near Leeds, 
and were hastily assumed to be Pheenician, probably from 
certain peculiarities of ornamentation, unnoticed hitherto in 
England. The well-known “ Hilbre Cross,” in our President’s 
possession, bears considerable resemblance to several of the 
Kirby headstones, but none of these approach it in point of 
original size, varying from 2 to 4 feet in height, and 10 inches 
to 2 feet in width. These likewise belong to a very rare class 
of sculptured remains, for we possess few headstones identified 
as of earlier date than the twelfth century. 

The medieval remains consist of the face of a male effigy, 
portions of window tracery and columns, and a number of 
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backs of chairs from the choir, carved in oak, the upper 
portions forming fleurs de lis. 

All the above are preserved in the grounds of the rectory, 
adjoining the churchyard. 


PRIMITIVE CANOE AT MARTIN MERE. 


A lengthy notice in the Preston Guardian, of 10th April, 
of the old swampy levels lying between Rufford and South- 
port, in connection with the discovery of a canoe, under what 
has for years been cultivated land, seems not to have attracted 
any attention in Liverpool. It would appear to have quietly 
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lain in some snug “ pigeon-hole” of the editorial desk, for 
several months at least, inasmuch as it commences by stating 
“there has just been discovered,” and thus raising in the 
reader's mind anticipations no longer to be realized, as the 
present writer experienced on the day of publication. This 
highly-interesting relic having been left completely exposed 
to the sun, and the still more drying east winds of March, 
had thoroughly succumbed to the combined attack, and lay 
shrivelled up into a mere ghastly caricature of its former self. 
From personal enquiries of the finder, and a subsequent visit 
to the site, the writer is enabled to supply all the main 
reliable facts. 

In the early part of January, a son of Mr. Robert Ashcroft, 
of Brickfield farm, Rufford, whilst ploughing a field in the 
occupation of his father, about a foot beneath the surface 
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struck what he supposed to be a “stock” or trunk of an old 
tree—no infrequent occurrence hereabouts—and shortly pro- 
cured assistance for its extrication. Upon clearing off the 
black peaty soil, the real character of the object became 
apparent ; it was artificially hollowed out, in fact a boat, punt 
or canoe. It was found to lie on a considerable zvcline, thus 
inducing the conviction of its having been left hauled up, 


upon the then beach, remains of which, in a stratum of 
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gravelly sand, waved by tidal action, was struck four feet 
below the surface. 

The canoe was found in an almost perfect condition, the 
_ sides alone being somewhat decayed, and would have proved 
a most interesting object for any neighbouring museum had 
it been properly conserved. From the exposure described, it 
seemed no longer worthy of removal to town, and has pro- 
bably ere this been broken up for fuel. When discovered, it 
was very heavy, requiring the strength of several men in 
removal, being then temporarily secured by hoop iron. The 
outer dimensions were, 13 feet in length, 2 feet 10 inches in 
breadth, with a depth of 1 foot 8 inches, evidencing formation 
from an oak-trunk of noble girth. Four seats, the two cen- 
tral being a little wider than the terminal ones, retained their 
- original position: these are secured to central supports by 
iron nails. The lateral joints proved rotten, and broke in the 
‘grooves when the seats were used. The nails proved to be 
the sole metal fitting of which any trace remained, and they 
not improbably had been used at a much later date than that 
of the original hollowing out of the canoe. 

The bow, which is semi-circular, has a number of round 
perforations, all in line, and about 6 to 8 inches below the 
gunwale, being formed probably in connexion with some appa- 
ratus; but whether for sailing or piscatory facilities, or 
personal protection from enemies or the weather, it were now 
almost vain to guess. 

Martin Mere was formerly a fine sheet of water and noted 
for its wild fowl. Leland, writing three and a-half centuries 
ago, says, “‘ Martine Meare toward Lathom is the greatest 
“Meare of Lancashire, a iiii miles in Lengthe and a ii in 
* Bredthe.’* 

Dr. Legh tells us, a century and a-half later,f that it was 


* Hearne’s 2nd edition. Oxford, 1744. Vol. III, p. 46. 
+ Nat. Hist. Lanc. and Ches. and the Peak in Derbyshire, Bk. I, p. 17, 
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above eighteen miles in circumference and two in diameter 
before its first surface drainage by Thomas Fleetwood, Esq., 
of Bank Hall, in course of which no less than etght canoes 
were found, resembling those used by the North American 
aborigines. One is engraved by Dr. Legh,* along with a 
“celt” of bronze and a whetstone, found in a neighbouring 
morass, and supposed to have been used in construction of 
the canoes. The example depicted is much more pointed and 
solid at each end than the one discovered near Rufford ; it 
bears no trace of seats or accommodation for above one pair 
of oars. One of the eight is said to have had some plates of 
iron upon it. Dr. Legh’s work appeared in 1700, and other 
small craft of this character may have been discovered since, 
especially during the efficient drainage of the present century, 
which has rendered the site dry, and replete with a good and 
fruitful soil. 

This is not the only instance of the discovery of a canoe 
during the past year in the north of Eugland. The Doncaster 
Gazette, of September 10th, contains a notice of a log of oak 
found in the North Riding, 7 feet long and 38 feet in diameter, 
of which 5 feet in length, to a depth of 1 foot 4 inches, had 
been hollowed out, forming a primitive shallop or canoe. 
This specimen has been deposited in the Yorkshire Philoso- 
phical Society’s Museum at Leeds, and the writer is inclined 
to think it of much earlier construction than that above re- 
corded, the date of which may not extend beyond the medieval 
period. The writer of the notice in the Preston Chronicle 
imagines it to be two or three thousand years old, but adduces 
no proof of great age. The great probability is its use at no 
very distant time by occupiers of the adjacent lands which 
surrounded the extensive mere. A farmer here would naturally 
desire to “paddle his own canoe” when visiting his fields 
across the water. 


« Nat. Hist. Lanc. and Ches, and the Peak in Derbyshire, Plate IV, p. 181. 
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PuRSE OF OLD -ENGLISH SHILLINGS AT FoRMBY. 

Early in February, whilst removing the decayed thatch 
from one of the oldest tenements in the straggling village of 
Formby, the owner, whose family has resided in it for at least 
four generations, noticed, to his great surprise, some pieces of 
money dropping through the mass, and upon a careful exami- 
nation the source of this supply was found in a pig's bladder, 
rotten with age and moisture, but which had apparently con- 
tained about a score of what proved to be English shillings 
of the ]6th and 17th centuries, struck by sovereigns from 
Elizabeth to Charles II, both inclusive. All have been much 
pared at the rim and have seen considerable service in circula- 
tion, causing uncertainty as to mint mark in some cases, but 
the nineteen pieces which have come under notice may be 
tabulated as follow, the dates being appended :— 


Fai aoe Ha Date. | Mint ae Date. 
1 Elizabeth...woolpack... 1594 | . {trianglein 
2 James I. ...fleurdelys. 1604 | 2 Charles t ,.. Veirele. ta } 164 
; trefoil or Ld) disto™, “...° Rima -cmele 41643 
Le -{Ginquefoil f 1918 Hi dite 7, RG) ou rene 
4-GWarles'1... crown... 1635 | 1 ditto ... Rincirele 1644 
1 “ditto”... triangle... 1639 \/\1 ditto... Kanieirele 
ditto ... Star s2.<00 1640/0) he ditto . illegible . 





1 CharlesII.. . Crown(?)... * 1660 
Total :—Elizabeth, 1; Jas. I, 3; Chas. I, J4; Chas. Il, 1=19. 

Of these the only mintage which may be considered scarce 
is that of Charles I, in 1644, bearing R within an annulet as 
mint mark. The residue are all common types, and the batch 
may be taken as an average lot, to be hoarded by small 
savings in a rustic household. In this case, however, a 
further intention is evident, that of secretion, and the com- 
plete success of the act 1s demonstrated by the result. During 
the two centuries which have since elapsed, how many different 
families may have lived and died in close proximity to the 
little hoard, yet wholly unsuspecting its existence—destitute 
at times, or sick, yet unconscious of this source of relief! 

The material of which the receptacle was composed, the 
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bladder of a pig, was formerly in frequent use in this district 
for the purpose, and the custom may have been widely prac- 
tised, inasmuch as this substance was the best, as it was the 
cheapest, the farmer or cotter could obtain. Nothing could 
be procured so light and yet so tough as this, and conse- 
quently the asserted fact of its use even within the last fifty 
years is by no means surprising. 


PRODUCE OF THE CHESHIRE SHORE. 


A fair yield of antiquarian objects was secured during the 
year, the greater portion of which has been added by Mr. 
Potter to his collection. In default of a detailed description 
their prominent features only will now be noticed. 


Ronan. 


Three small bronze coins, one of which, struck by the 
Constantine family, has for reverse the wolf and twins, with 
a tree and two stars above. A fibula with chequered enamel, 
in green, yellow, and white, and a pin in bronze. A small 
bead in emerald-coloured glass. 


Saxon. 





A silver penny of Edward the Confessor, representing the 
king enthroned, a rather scarce type, but the coin is in indif- 
ferent preservation. A dress or hair pin, buckle, and strap 
tag in bronze. Beads in glass and terra cotta. 


Medieval. 
53 English silver coins, comprising— 
] Penny (half), William I, with two sceptres. 
eG: do. do. 
1 Do. (fragment) do. bonnet type. 
12 Do. Henry II (one St. Edmundsbury), 


9. Dow Denny, iii: 
12 Do. Edward I or II. 
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3 Halfpennies, Edward I or II (one Dublin and one 


Waterford). 
2 Farthings do. (London.) 
Pus DO: Edward III. 
11 Quarters of Pennies and Halfpennies, Henry II to 
Edward II. 


A Counter in copper, with large quatrefoil ; reverse trefoil, 
with fleur-de-lis, &c. 

Latren.—A Ring Brooch 1\%$-inch diameter, with cusps 
alternately solid, and set with coloured pastes, now 
decayed : it retains the pin. 

A Stud, cruciform and chequered in the centre, the limbs 
elegantly terminating in fleur-de-lis. 

A. Strap-tag, with slashed ornament and acorn at extremity. 

A Needle, 5 inches long, with round eye and round in the 
middle, but triangular below to the point, like the present 
sail needle. 

A Continental Imitation.—Sterling of Galcher of Chatillon, 
Count of Porcieu. Obverse “ pf4 GALCHS. COMES. 


“ PORC.” around an Edwardian head within a dotted 
circle. Reverse ““NIONET. NOVA. YVE,” a cross 
batonné in the field. This type, of a class which it 
would be incorrect to describe as counterfeits of our 
contemporary English pennies, has not unfrequently 
occurred in this country, as in a trouvaille, chiefly con- 
sisting of Edwardian Sterlings, discovered at Wyke near 
Leeds, in February, 1836, and described by the Rev. 
D. H. Haigh in the Archeologia.* It dates from about 
1318, and is engraved by Sneeling,f but is found to vary 
in respect of single letters in the inscription. Galcher 
was Constable of France. He coined money at Ivé and 
Neufchatel in right of his wife, the widow of Theobald II, 


* Vol, xxviii, pp. 47-74, + Plate iii, No. 25, 
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Duke of Lorraine, whom he married in 1814. He was 
presented by Philip King of France with the County of 
Porcieu in Rathelois in 1308. 

A Seal (see plate No. 3), well preserved was found during 
the autumnal equinoctial gales, the face of which is 
bluntly oviform, the stem hexagonal, and the handle 
trifoliate and perforated for suspension. The impression 
shews a seated figure of the Virgin Mary suckling the 
infant Jesus, who reposes on her left arm. At her right 
is a conventional two-leaved palm tree. The inscription 
“Ave Maria Gracia” (plena), and the device described 
are both of very frequent recurrence in medieval times, 
save that the palm is but seldom introduced. The 
Angelical Salutation would appear, from its prevalence, to 
have been holden in especial regard, and was probably even 
held by the commonalty to possess talismanic virtues. 
It is to be seen upon many of the relics found on this 
site, including annular brooches, earrings, and a spindle 
whorl, all in lead or pewter. ‘‘ Ave Maria” alone, occurs 
upon two small latten seals of similar execution to the 
present example, one of which isin the Mayer Collection. 
These bear over the figures of Mary and Elizabeth a 
fleur-de-lis of the very simplest form; here this emblem 
follows the salutation and precedes the divisional star. 
In all three instances the characters and figures are but 
rudely fashioned. In date they may be apportioned to 
the 14th century. 

PEWTER.—Brooch, the upper portion whorled with fine 
tendrils, enclosing a beaded circle half an inch across, 
which by the hinder supports appears to have held an 
ornament of glass, enamel, or ivory; lower portion 
flamboyant, two inches long. 

Brooch, formed of triangle within triangle, or the male and 
female principle united. 

Brooch, digitated diagonally, with pin. 
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Brooch, a fragment, bearing “VE MA,” part of “ Ave 
“ Maria Gracia Plena.” 

Strap-tag, crescent-shaped, with foliate terminations. 

Stud, an eagle standing with extended wings. 

Stud, a small, upon a large quatrefoil, the latter pierced 
longitudinally. 

Stud, a quatrefoil, each petal with cusp; a central square 
for setting. 

Ornament, possibly an earring, with loop in imitation of a 
leaf, very finely reticulated. 

Buckle, a new type, loop-shaped, with a long iron pin. 
Another of larger size is only represented by a fragment. 

IrRon.—Two Arrow points, one sharply barbed and well 
formed. 

Key, with single spike in place of ward, 2 inches long. 

Knife blades, some with hafts complete, 2 inches to 6 inches 
long; two of small size retain their orginal wooden 
handles. 

A Hunting knife possesses its handle and guard, the latter 
with the pommel being circular, of iron and wood. 

Goad of a spur, nearly 3 inches long. 

Spade, shield-shaped, of wood, bound broadly with iron 
from the shoulder to the point. Across the shoulders, 
where the metal is somewhat flanged, it measures 10 
inches: total length 19 inches. It is of the class 
denominated in Ireland “‘ women’s spades’; but though 
used till recently in the Sister Isle, it has long been 
obsolete in Cheshire. 

GLass.—Two Beads, ring-shaped, of straw colour. Another 
of a pale blue is fluted at the side, and measures half 


an inch in diameter. 
Later English. 


Two Shillings of Charles [, one with mint mark, a triangle, 
the other uncertain. 
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LIvERPOOL HISTORY. 


Early Printed Books.—With the issue of works from the 
early local press we appear to have but little acquaintance ; 
and if this supposition be not wide of the mark, increased 
attention to the subject by bibliopolists and amateurs who 
possess the necessary leisure, might result in curious dis- 
coveries of more importance than the one eliciting the remark. 
A bookseller of Cockermouth, Mr. H. T. Wake, has informed 
the writer that a work recently passed through his hands, 
The Psalms in Metre (‘Tate and Brady’s version), 12mo, and 
“ Printed at Liverpoolin Dale Street, 1718.” Upon refer- 
ring to Mr. Albert J. Mott's paper on this subject,* no 
mention is to be found of any work published here between 
the years 1712, when Owen's Hymns appeared, and 1736, the 
date of the first issue of Seacome’s House of Stanley, and 
enquiries have failed to bridge over this considerable gap. 
Thus we “go from home to learn news,” which by a little 
attention might probably be gleaned in tenfold quantity 
without straying; certainly we ought to be independent of 
such casual and distant sources of information. It is, how- 
ever, possible that the above-named work, though printed, may 
not have been published in the town, which would account 
for non-insertion in Mr. Mott’s memoir. 

Foundation of the “ Liverpool Library.’—In the record 
of our year’s transactions, by no means the least interesting 
is the presentation to the Society, by the executors of the 
late Mr. William Everard of this town, of an old-fashioned 
cupboard and contents, the former memorable as once serving 
to contain the nucleus of the important library now located 
at the Lyceum. 

“ An Historical Sketch of the Liverpool Library” appears 
in the ninth volume of our Transactions,t which is replete 


* Transactions, vol. xiii, p. 103. + 1856-1857, p 225. 
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with very interesting matter and statistical information relative 
to the foundation and growth of this institution, furnished by 
the late P. Macintyre, Esq., M.D., who was long connected with 
its direction. His account of its origin is, however, in 
some particulars supplemented by Mr. Henry Roscoe, in his 
memoirs of his celebrated father, the historian and poet, from. 
whom he would obtain perfectly reliable statements—Roscoe 
having from the first taken a prominent part in its formation. 

Dr. Macintyre states, “a few gentlemen had for a year or 
“two, prior to 1757, been in the habit of meeting together for 
“the purposes of discussing literary subjects, and of reading 
“a portion of the periodical publications of the day. They 
“met from time to time at the house of Mr. William Everard, 
“an eminent mathematician and a schoolmaster, who lived in 
“St. Paul’s Square. The small collection of books brought 
“out on these occasions was kept in a corner cupboard in 
“Mr. Everard’s parlour. It was in the year 1757, however, 
“when the books becoming more numerous, and requiring to 
“be transferred from the cupboard to a large chest, that the 
“idea of circulating them among the members of the club, 
“came to be entertained and acted upon.” The corner cup- 
board here mentioned is the identical receptacle iately pre- 
sented to the Society. Mr. Roscoe informs us that the 
origina] proposition came from Mr. Edward Rogersin 1757 ;* 
it was immediately acquiesced in by his intimate friend William 
Roscoe, whilst Mr. Thomas Taylor and Dr. Rutter, quickly 
followed suit. Dr. Macintyre in continuation supplies facts 
which may be shortly stated. In the beginning of 1758, 
some of the principal merchants, professional men, and 

probably all the members of the St. Paul’s Square club, 
~ formed a society for the establishment of a circulating library, 


* This gentleman died in 1795. Roscoe composed some touching verses 
In Memoriam ; but they are neither to be found in his “ Life,” nor in Young’s 
compilation of his poetical effusions. 
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the result being the foundation of “ The Liverpool Library ” 
on the lst of May, 1758, each member contributing one guinea 
and a permanent annual subscription of five shillings, or 
books. A catalogue was published the same year, with a list 
of the 109 proprietors (headed by ‘‘ Mr. William Goodwin”) ,* 
and of the 450 volumes purchased or presented, Mr. Everard 
being constituted librarian, an office he held for twelve years. 
At first the books were domiciled in a house in Prince’s Street, 
but in 1759 Mr. Everard removed them to one of his own in 
John Street, where he now resided, the library occupying the 
first floor. For this housing and his trouble he received ten 
pounds per annum, being succeeded by a gentleman named 
Broderick, who for two years officiated for £15 ; a Mr. George 
Barker following at the increased salary of £20. He retained 
the position for the long period of forty-six years. Such are 
a few of the simple records of the formation of a Library 
asserted by Dr. Macintyre to enjoy “the proud distinction of 
being the first circulating library, not only in England, but 
in Hurope.” 

Early Delft Cup.—Although the old cupboard, with its 
few and voluted shelves, could have held but a very limited 
assortment of books, it nevertheless came to us well freighted 
with small relics of Mr. Everard’s generation. Among ladies’ 
high-heeled satin shoes, buckles, old china, and other objects 
of English or foreign manufacture as used about a century ago 
by the fair denizens of Liverpool, we find two articles which 
command attention from their close connection with its pro- 
ductive industry at this period. 

The earliest of these is an earthen drinking mug, nearly 
5 inches high, and painted in a clear blue on a white ground, 
with a coast view, and shipping in full sail, inscribed above 


* Mr. Ll. Jewitt states in his Life of Wedgwood that Mr. Thomas Bentley, 
his friend and partner, was a founder of the Library, but he does not appear to 
have done more than join the proprietary this year. 
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“ John Williamson, 1645.” The ware is that technically 
termed Huglish Delft, being analogous in its yellowish brown 
body and porcelain-like “ slip” or thick glaze, to the products 
of the well-known manufactories at Delft in Holland, and 
originally produced by workmen from that locality, who were 
induced to settle in this country by Queen Elizabeth and her 
ministers. Although the fact admits of no dispute, not a 
single specimen of this early fabrication has yet been iden- 
tified, and the oldest piece hitherto recognized as of English 
make is but of the age of Queen Anne! This is the very 
valuable, curiously quaint, and locally interesting rectangular 
plaque in the Mayer Collection, representing ‘“‘ A West Pro- 
“spect of Great Crosby, 1716,” which is undoubtedly the 
produce of a Liverpool Pottery “ Bank,” not improbably that 
owned by the father or grandfather of Alderman Shaw, whose 
works were located near the site now occupied by the Free 
Library and Museum. Mr. Mayer, in his valuable contribu- 
tion to our history of local industries,* informs us that the 
earliest mention he has been able to discover of Liverpool 
pottery is in the list of town dues payable at the port in the 
year 1674. As, however, no authenticated example earlier 
than the piece mentioned has been published by any recent 
writer upon English ceramic productions, it may be taken for 
granted that none have come into notice, and consequently it 
is an occurrence of great interest for, and congratulation to, 
the Society to find itself in possession of an example, not 
only of Liverpool but of English Delft ware, above seventy 
years older than any other known to be extant, in the little 
mug of “John Williamson.” (See plate). This is a well-known 
Liverpool name, and the individual was probably a burgher 
who had ordered it for his private use, or received it as a present 
from some potter of the town. As will be noticed later on, an 
alderman, Edward Williamson, was Mayor in 1668. 


* Transactions, vol. vii, p. 178. 
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Although, as has been stated, specimens of early English 
Delft are rare, several unappropriated ones are preserved in 
the Mayer and other collections. The writer had the pleasure 
of discovering an unpublished one of especial interest in the 
house of Mr. Isaac Pitt, of Cirencester, during a recent 
excursion in the west. It isa plate 9 inches in diameter, and 
bearing within a wreath, composed of two palm leaves, the 

S 
inscription O I, all painted in blue. The initials stand for 
1688 

those of Oliver and Jane Sansom, of Abington, Oxon. The 
former was an active preacher and missionary of the Society 
of Friends (opprobriously termed Quakers), and suffered 
much at the hands of the authorities in those persecuting 
times. A duodecimo volume, entitled dn Account of many 
Remarkable Passages of the Life of Oliver Sansom ; 
(London: printed by F. Sowle, in White Hart Court, in 
Gracious Street, 1710 ;) describes his hfe and death. Having 
been born at Bedon, in Berkshire, in 1686, the plate has 
probably been ordered by himself or some well-wisher, after 
he had passed his fiftieth year ; and as at least the half of his 
long-married life was then spent, it cannot have been a wedding 
present. He resided during his latter years at Abington, 
where he died, and was buried in 1710. The plate was 
formerly in the possession of Daniel Rutter, Esq., of Witney, 
Oxon, who left it to his nephew, the present possessor. Its 
place of manufacture has not yet been identified, but Worcester 
or Bristol may probably substantiate a claim. 

Printed Enamelling.—The other object is an oblong and 
rectangular box, apparently intended for a lady’s toilet table. 
It is composed of brass, and measures 34in. by 2din., and is 
‘13in. high. The metal is coated over within and without 
with a white enamel, this again being covered throughout by 
printing in black, the same being signed “J. Sadler Enam!” 
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and consisting of a large amount of lettering and figures, 
comprising Zhe Ladies’ Pocket Kalendar, which occupies 
the cover and base; Dominical Letter Tables, the front; 
another Dominical Letter Table, Golden Number, Epact, 
and Cycle of the Sun for 1760 to 1777, the back ; table for 
finding Shrove Tuesday, Easter, Holy Thursday, Whit 
Sunday, Trinity Sunday, and Advent during the same long 
period, the ends. 

Knamelling on brass or copper was practised during the 
latter half of the last century at Battersea, at Bilston in 
Staffordshire, and perhaps other localities in Great Britain ; 
but Liverpool does not appear to have been accredited with 
this peculiar manufacture by any author or “ bric-a-brac.” 

The signature—and it is not the only instance—is unequl- 
vocal, “J. Sadler, Enam'”; it can mean nothing else than 
that Sadler, by his own hands or those of an assistant, 
covered the metal with enamel before printing with the 
elaborate tables enumerated. Had the signature stood alone, 
it might be assumed that the word scu/psit had been in- 
tended, but the Mayer collection possesses, among many 
other valuable examples of Sadler and Green's printed 
enamels, a portrait of Frederick III, King of Prussia, signed 
“J. Sadler, Liver: Enam'” The inaccuracy of the contrac- 
tion Enam! in place of Enamell. or Enamel" is in favour of 
the authenticity of the signature, seeing that, clever as he 
was, Sadler had not received a classical education, and conse- 
quently was liable to errors of this kind. Mr. Mayer has 
adduced important evidence to prove that to him the credit of 
inventing the art of printing ceramic wares by the medium of 
copper-plates is clearly due, and though the same is claimed 
for potters at Battersea, Worcester, and Lowestoft, it cannot 
be denied that the industrious Liverpool engraver has at least 
a coeval claim to the discovery and application of this most 
useful art, which in the course of the year 1756 became 
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almost simultaneously known to the country through the 
productions of Liverpool, Worcester, and Battersea. 
Hnamelled Patch-Box, &c. Another article in enamelled 
copper, and probably of Liverpool make, was discovered in 
May last by a youth nated Geoghegan of this neighbour- 
hood, who, taking a fancy to ransack an old family clothes- 
chest, found in this ancestral depository a “ secret drawer,” 
containing several MS. letters and a lady’s patch-box, within 
which, in place of black patches for the face, lay a pair of 
silver knee-buckles. ‘The first have by accident not reached 
the writer, but are said to have been penned by a lady to her 
butler, who would seem to have kept these and the box as 
souvenirs of his departed mistress. The patch-box, of copper 
but mounted with brass, is of the ordinary small size of the 
latter part of the century, when patches of but limited 
dimensions were 1n vogue; it is oval in form and enamelled 
throughout. Upon the upper surface the lid is printed in 
lilac, on a white ground, with a jovial-looking male head, 
having on the right side a loaf, and on the left a foaming 
tankard ; below are a couple of tobacco-pipes “en saltier,” and 
from the mouth a small scroll issues, labelled “ Peace and 
“Plenty.” Above this brusque design is inscribed— 


‘With Bread so large, & Ale so fine, 
‘* You soon will have such cheeks as mine.” 


Both subject and motto are thoroughly characteristic of the 
period. The remainder of the outer surface is yellow, within 
being white except the lid, which is of a pale mottled green. 
It may be remarked that the lilac colour used in the printing 
was evidently a favourite one with Messrs. Sadler and Green, 
and being rarely used elsewhere, these facts confirm the present 
appropriation. 

XVII Century Token of Peter Atherton.—My. Mayer has 
recently added to his large collection of Tokens of this period 
an unpublished Liverpool type, “ PETER ATHERTON ” ; 
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in the field along plain shield. Reverse “ OF LIVERPOOLE, 
“ibe "sin the held’ His’ HALF PENY.” "See plate 
No. 4. 

XVII Century Token—Rathbone Family.—At an early 
meeting of the Session a local token of some interest, possibly 
unique, and certainly unpublished, was exhibited by Mr. Mayer, 
through the kindness of Mr. William Rathbone, M.P. The 
family of Rathbone was well known to be one of the oldest 
belonging to and still connected with the town, but it is 
believed few reminders of this association exist beyond the 
last century. There can be little doubt of the token having 
been issued by one of its leading members in 1669, one of 
the latest years in which such pieces—whether pennies, half- 
pence, or farthings—were allowed by the government of 
Charles II, after the license had continued for about eleven 
years. As only well-to-do tradesmen usually availed themselves 
of this privilege, it is no presumption to consider ‘“ Samuell 
“ Rathborne ”—such being a variation of the orthography two 
centuries ago—as a burgess of repute in the good old town. 
Referring to the illustration, No. 2, the piece will be found 
inscribed on the obverse “ SAMVELL RATHBORNE,” with 
arose for division, a lion rampant occupying the field, this 
device being probably the sign of his business establishment, 
possibly the family crest. On the reverse the inscription is 
continued “IN LIVERPOOLE 1669,” followed by another 
six-petalled rose, whilst in the field appears “ HIS HALF 
“PENY,” with three pellets beneath. Whether this burgess 
in addition issued penny or farthing tokens, we have no means 
of ascertaining, the present being the only piece of his as yet 
heard of. It was unknown to Mr. Boyne, or would have been 
described in his work,* where only the following Liverpool 
types are described :— 

Charles Christian ...... PEGN Yj es. see 1669 


* Tokens of the 17th Century, London, 1858. 


Aattann Crem pio, 272798... dilate eee 1657 
Richard Crumpton...... Halfpenny: .:.:.- 1667 
Roper GOrswen: 4c. sass s0d ees danced Seep alate 1672 
Thomas Johnson ...... Helfpenny—.nz.- 1666 
Jébn ‘Penibertoi.:...229: CC aan oe 1666 
Edward Williamson ... Ola aoe Alderman. 


The last-named issuer was chosen Mayor in 1663. Both 
Williamson Street and Williamson Square were named after 
him. An example of Christian’s and another of Richard 
Crumpton’s issue the writer has already described as found in 
recent years upon, the sea beach of Cheshire; none of the 
series are of common occurrence, and this second addition to 
the published list of Liverpool's 17th century tokens may thus 
not improbably be supplemented by the discovery of others. 

Among the Bold Charters in the Museum at Warrington, 
the name of Robert Rathbone occurs as a witness in 1536 to 
a grant of land in Great Sankey, from James Ford to John 
Parker. He was probably an ancestor of Samuel. 

The next notice to be mentioned regarding this family 
occurs a couple of generations later. It is furnished in form 
of an official document of the Society of Friends, to which 
the father of the subject of it was jomed in membership in 
middle life* This religious body has been accustomed 
almost from its very earliest days to record through its local 
“monthly meetings,” and after decease, testimonies of those 
who have exercised within its sphere ministerial functions. 
The document in this instance being of a more than ordinarily 
interesting and comprehensive character, is subjoined entire. 
It proves that for at least a century and a half ancestral 
virtues have been notably transmitted and sustained by one 
of the first families of our “ Merchant Princes.” 

“A Testimony concerning William Rathbone of Liverpool, 
“deceased ; from Friends of the Monthly Meeting of Hard- 


* In 1677, a widow named Elizabeth Rathbone of Widnes, was buried in the 
graveyard attached to the Friends’ meeting house at Penketh. 
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“ shaw* in Lancashire, holden at Warrington the 15th of the 
T2th Mo-, 1789: 


‘‘ Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, for the end of that 
‘““man is peace.”—Psalm xxxvii, v. 37. 


“ Our dear friend, William Rathbone, was born in Liver- 
‘pool, in 1726, of parents who were members of the National 
“Church ; but his mother dying before he was two years old, 
“and his father being very soon after convinced of our religious 
“principles, their son was carefully educated therein, and 
“being in a good degree obedient to the visitations of divine 
‘‘ grace, he became, even whilst young, an example of sobriety 
“and industry. 

“About the seventeenth year of his age, being under 
“ discouraging circumstances, he formed the intention of going 
“abroad, with a view to acquire wealth, but when he thought 
“ himself on the point of carrying this design into execution, 
“his mind was brought under a weighty exercise, and he was 
“impressed with a persuasion that his appointed station was 
“in his native place, where a field of religious labour was 
“opened before him ; and that if he persevered in his inten- 
‘tion his religious interests would be subverted, and the 
“divine will concerning him be opposed. In this state of 
“ conflict he was convinced that if his whole dependence 
“were fixed on the Almighty arm, it would supply all his 
“wants, and be an unfailing support in the various trials 
“that might be allotted to him. Through the continued 
“ extension of divine regard, he was enabled to yield obedience 
** to these convictions, to enter into a covenant with a covenant- 
“keeping God, to limit his desires after perishing riches, and 
“to bear the turnings of the holy hand upon him. 

“And as he was favoured to enter upon the active scenes 
“ of life, with faith and dedication of heart, so he was sup- 
“ported in his passage through it, to bear his portion of 


* Formerly Hartshaw, 
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“ disappointment and affliction with Christian fortitude. The 
‘“‘oracious Being who had directed his feet into the right way 
“was mercifully pleased to be with him from step to step, so 
“that he increased in stability and religious experience, and 
“ became#eminently qualified for usefulness. 

“In the thirty-third year of his age he was appointed an 
‘“ Elder, and we esteemed him worthy of double honour, he 
“ being vigilant, sober, of good behaviour, given to hospitality, 
“apt to teach, patient, not covetous, one that ruled well his 
“own house. 

“He was of sound judgment, his intellectual faculties 
“were clear and strong; and having by long obedience to the 
“manifestations of duty, known the work of sanctification, 
“he became clothed with the humility of a Christian, skilful 
“in the mysteries of the Kingdom, and zealously concerned 
“to turn many to righteousness. 

“ He was very diligent in attending our meetings for worship 
“and discipline, and his movements in the church were truly 
“exemplary and edifying, being marked with firmness, im- 
“ partiality, and rectitude. 

“In visiting families his service was great, he being emi- 
“nently endowed with divine wisdom and power to speak to 
‘the various states of the visited, to the edification and com- 
“fort of many; and he was frequently under appointment to 
visit Monthly and Quarterly Meetings in different parts of 
“this nation, and once those in Ireland. In conversation 
“he was solid and deeply instructive; his deportment was 
“ weighty and serious, but accompanied with great meekness 
‘and condescension. 

“Tn the discharge of his various relative and social duties 
“he was an amiable example, and in transacting his temporal 
“ concerns his uprightness and punctuality gained him great 
* confidence and esteem. 

“Tn the forty-ninth year of his age he came forth in public 
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“ testimony, and afterwards performed several journeys with 
“ our certificates. 

“In the exercise of his gift he was concerned to wait in 
“deep attention to the single leadings of the Holy Head of 
“the Church, that his offerings might be kept pure, whereby 
“‘he was enabled to preach the Word in much plainness and 
“ simplicity, with the demonstration of the spirit and power ; 
“ neither seeking popularity nor regarding the censorious, but 
“being careful to fill up the measure of his duty and to serve 
“his generation with faithfulness; thus, building on that 
‘foundation which standeth sure, he became a steady pillar 
“‘in the church to the conclusion of his time. 

“For some months before his decease his mind was remark- 
“ably gathered from and raised above all temporal things, 
“and his public testimonies were attended with increased 
* liveliness : he appearing like one with his loins girded about 
“and his light burning, waiting for the coming of his Lord, 
‘‘and we have good cause to believe the solemn summons 
‘‘ found him prepared. 

‘* He was enabled to sustain his last illness, which was 
“short yet severe, with patience and serenity, and the night 
“ before his departure, he was much engaged in supplication, 
“and favoured with near access to the Throne of Grace; and 
“ though the nature of his disease rendered it difficult for him 
“to speak distinctly, yet it was a season of awful solemnity, 
“in which he was supported under great pain and weakness 
“to sing a triumphant song of praises to the Lord. 

“He departed this life the 11th of the 8th month, 1789, 
“and was interred in Friends’ burying ground* the 14th of 
“the same, in the sixty-fourth year of his age; a Minister 
“ about fourteen years. 

“Signed in, by order, and on behalf of, our aforesaid 
‘‘monthly meeting, by “ JoHN Biupwick, Clerk.” 


* Situate in Hackin’s Hey. 
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The son of the worthy citizen whose merits are thus simply 
but emphatically recorded—another of the long succession of 
William Rathbones—married Hannah Mary, only daughter 
(by his first wife, Hannah Darby of Coalbrookdale) of Richard 
Reynolds, the philanthropist of Bristol. They were the 
parents of the justly revered gentleman—said to be the fifth 
William in succession—who, full of years, was lately removed 
from among us, and were consequently the grand-parents of 
our present Liberal representative in the national senate. 


CoIN TROUVAILLES IN WALES, AND THE TREASURY 
CLAIMS, 


A keen relish for any casual disentombment of medallic 
treasures 18 natural to the numismatist, but the archeologist 
and the topographer have likewise a vital interest in such 
realizations. A monster influence is, however, at work, 
snatching the very bread from their mouths and robbing 
History herself. This vampire is ‘“ the law of treasure-trove,”’ 
which is at once essentially absurd in inception, unjust in 
operation, and impolitic throughout ; in short it demands a 
thorough reconstruction, in conformity with the advanced 
spirit of the age. 

That great Emperor, the chief mundane benefactor whom 
Britain ever knew, the illustrious Hadrian, abolished the 
previous Roman laws on this subject; and though, no doubt, 
it may be advantageously modified to suit the present social 
condition of European nations, his edict exhibits a far more 
enlightened appreciation of the principles of meum and tuum 
than any of our later national laws. By this decree, treasure 
found in a man’s own, or in any sacred ground, belonged to 
himself; if in another’s—even that of the Emperor—half 
went to the finder and half to the owner of the soil. Eighteen 
centuries have rolled away, and the proud Briton of our 
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boasted day of civilization finds himself subject to the fol- 
lowing medieval regulations :— 

Coin or other valuables, found hidden in the earth, the 
owner being unknown, belong to the Crown; if the owner be 
known or ascertainable such remain his. The Crown’s title 
is clear, if such appear to have been deposited with the ¢nten- 
tion of reclaiming it. Where intentionally abandoned, as 
assumed when found in the sea, ponds or rivers, or upon the 
surface of the earth, it is the property of the finder. 

This being, it is believed, a correct epitome or digest of the 
present law, who can wonder, when, under these conditions, 
nine-tenths of the hoards of coins which come to light, revert 
legally to the Crown, that every effort should constantly be 
made to evade its claim, by obliterating all traces of the 
exact si¢e of discovery and maintaining silence on the fact ? 

These remarks have been elicited through a recent circum- 
stance. The writer some few months ago received, from an 
intelligent person of the lower class, a communication in 
which allusion was made to no less than four instances of 
discoveries of coin in Wales, in every one of which, fearing 
these claims, the finders, at the earliest possible opportunity, 
had taken or consigned the pieces for sale at bullion offices 
or shops of pawnbrokers in this town—of course simply for 
their metallic value—rather than risk suspicion of their dis- 
coveries, by attempting to obtain a more discriminating value 
at the hands of a connoisseur. By such practices how many 
valuable numismatic relics have been lost to science ! 

In the course of the past summer a hoard of about 200 
coins—presumably English of 18th or 14th century—were 
found in Carnarvonshire, three only of which have as yet 
come to light, being sent as a sample, though probably taken 
at random, the finder being desirous of learning the value, 
numismatically it may be assumed, before disposing of the 
lot in the usual summary manner. The three pieces were 
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submitted to the writer, who could only report that if they 
were virtually a “ sample,” they represented a most interesting 
trouvaille. Two proved but common pennies of well-known 
Edwardian mintages, the third, however, so far as information 
is attainable, is an unique piece, and may be thus described :— 
(See plate No. I.) 

Obverse.—<‘ NOM .IVLIVS . CESAR”; in the field a 
crowned head with long flowing hair, in the mode of our 
earlier Edwards, below which is a fleur-de-lis. Reverse.— 
“DA . ORVM>. CESARI,” or * SACRVM.. CESARI,” 
some uncertainty existing in regard to the primal letter, which 
is more imperfect than its fellows. Whichever way numis- 
matists may decide the point, as “rendering unto Cesar the 
“ things that are Cesar’s,” or simply ‘‘ sacred to Cesar,” we 
here possess a very singular example, unique and unpublished, 
of a 14th century “ counterfeit sterling.” In the field appears 
the ordinary cross and pellets of the common English currency. 
‘A large proportion of these imitations bear the name of Ed- 
ward, but here the penalty for forgery has been ingeniously 
averted, and it doubtlessly being assumed that few would 
trouble themselves to peruse the circumscription, if assured 
of the genuineness of the metal, the piece has passed muster 
among the current pennies of the realm. Whether it may be 
classed among the productions of Luxembourg, which, passing 
into this country, were usually designated “‘ Lushborrows,” is 
uncertain,—such pieces, with others issued by several of the 
smaller continental states, were much circulated in England 
during this century. 


PROCKEDINGS, 


TWENTY-SECOND SESSION, 1869°70. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 


Royal Institution, Colquitt Street, Liverpool, October 18th, 1869. 
JOSEPH MAYER, F.S.A., PREsIDENT, IN THE CHAIR. 


The Minutes of the Annual Excursion having been read and signed, 
the Sgcrotary read the following 


REPORT. 


The Council beg to report that the Society, during the past Session, 
has steadily continued to carry out the objects for which it was insti- 
tuted, and during that period Papers of great interest have been read, 
most of which will appear in the forthcoming volume of Transactions. 


The characteristic feature of this Society is known to most but not 
all of its members: it is, that by one of its fundamental Laws, a 
Volume, of greater or less extent, must be placed in the hands of each 
member annually, giving an account of the Society’s labours and 
condition. ‘The consciousness, therefore, that the best papers will be 
placed in their hands in a printed form, makes the personal attendance of 
the members less necessary ; but the Council incline to think that it is 
still desirable that much additional light should be thrown upon objects 
exhibited, and more lively interest be given to the discussions by a 
larger attendance at the meetings of the Society. 


The Council have revised the list of Members, and struck out the 
names of those who have allowed their Subscriptions to fall into arrear; 
if, therefore, the list of Members happens to be smaller than usual, it 
must be remembered that it shews the real strength of the Society, 
without the encumbrance of the names of those who have ceased to feel 
an interest in its operations. 


The Treasurer’s Balance Sheet for Session XX will be laid before the 
Society this evening, and it is satisfactory to know that a fair balance 
remains in hand after defraying all charges. 


Mr. Joseph Mayer, who has so ably filled the office of President for 
the past three years, has intimated his desire to retire, and has ex- 
pressed a hope that the Rev. Dr. Hume might be elected in his place. 
The Council would willingly retain Mr. Mayer in his present office if 
he would permit it; and feel sure that they are only expressing the 
general feeling in acknowledging the Society’s indebtedness to him 
during his term of office, and for the zeal and interest he has always 
manifested in its welfare. 
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In concurring with Mr. Mayer’s suggestion as to the election of his 
successor, the Council would observe that the Rev. Dr. Hume was also 
one of the founders of the Society, that for sixteen years he was its 
Honorary Secretary, and scarcely a Session has passed without his con- 


tributing one or more papers, most of which have been published in 
the Transactions. 


The Council regard with much satisfaction the approaching visit of 
the British Association to Liverpool, and take this opportunity of 
thanking Dr. Hume for his advocacy of the claims of this town at the 
Exeter meeting, which contributed in no small degree to this locality 
being chosen. 


It will be the duty of the New Council to make arrangements for a 
fitting recognition of the distinguished Society which will shortly 
honour us by its presence; and remembering the action taken by their 
predecessors in former years, the retiring Council look forward with a 
firm conviction that the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire 
will not fail in shewing that warmth of hospitality which will convince 
our visitors of the earnest sympathy which we, as a Society having 
kindred objects, have with their important and distinguished body. 

The Report was unanimously adopted. 


The passing of the Treasurer’s Accounts was postponed till the 
next Meeting, the Auditors not having had time to complete their 
examination. 


A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Mayer for his services as 
President during the year. 


The election of Officers and new Members of the Council was then 
proceeded with, and the result, as shown on page iv, announced from 
the chair. 


November 4th, 1869. 
Rey. Dr. Hume, President, in the Chair. 


The following objects were exhibited :— 


A fossilated footmark of the infant Labyrynthedon, found some 
time since in Mr. Brocklebank’s great quarry, Upper Bebington. 


By the President, in illustration of his paper. 


The report of the International Congress of Prehistoric Arche- 
ology, and a work on Flints, by A. P. Madsen of Copenhagen. 


The President delivered his [INAuGuRAL ADDRESS.* 


On the motion of Mr. Mayer, seconded by Mr. Benas, it was resolved 
that the Address be printed and circulated amongst the Members. 


* Transactions, page 1. 
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November 18th, 1869. 
Rey. Dr. Hume, President, in the Chair. 


Mr. George Thomas, of Lord Street, Liverpool, was duly elected an 
Ordinary Member of the Society. 


The following objects were exhibited :— 


By Mr. Moore, of the Free Public Museum. 


1. A Brazilian hammock of Indian work from the Amazon, the 
material being grass, beautifully ornamented with devices 
formed by the various coloured feathers of native birds. It 
had been presented to the Museum by Mr. Brockleburst. 


2. A large Indian axe, mounted with a surrounding band-like 
osier. It had been presented to the Museum by Mr. F’. Green, 
and found in Lee county, Lowa. 


3. A smaller axe, of nearly the same shape. 


4. A spear-head of dark stone, chipped but not polished, found 
along with the above. 


By Mr. Jos. Mayer, for J. A. Tinne, Hsq., F.R.G:S. 
A Roundell, containing various relics:—(a) A portion of the 
true cross and sword; (b) Fragments of the bones of saints ; 
(c) Two silver fibule or brooches; and (d) A portrait of St. 
Alexandrina set in silver. 


By Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith. 
A curious copperplate engraving of the last century, replete with 
allegorical figure-groups and other objects, illustrative of the 
5th chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel. 


By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 
1. An egg of an Emu from Australia. 
2. Two skeleton leaves of the Eucalyptus, or gum tree of 
Australia. 


By Mr... A. Hefter. 
Photographs, comprising the following :— 
The Butter Cross at Winchester. 
Interior of Boddalwyddon Church, North Wales. 
The Choir, Canterbury Cathedral. 
Gloucester Cathedral. 
Chedder Cliffs. 


A copy of a Tomb-stone at Winchester, bearing the following 
inscription :— 

“In memory of Thomas Thetcher, a Grenadier in the North 
“Regiment of Hants Militia, who died of a violent fever, con- 
“tracted by drinking small beer when hot, 12th May, 1764, aged 
“26 years, in grateful remembrance of whose universal goodwill 
“towards his comrades this stone is placed here at their expense, 
“as a small testimony of their regard and concern. 

“‘ Here sleeps in peace a Hampshire Grenadier, 
“ Who caught his death by drinking cold small beer ; 
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‘Soldiers be wise from his untimely fall, 
‘And when you're hot drink strong or none at all.” 


This memorial being decayed was restored by the officers of the 
garrison, A.D. 1781. 


By Mr. Samuel Smith, jun. 
A small book entitled De Imitatione Christi, remarkable for its 
diminutive size and the clearness and elegance of its typo- 
graphy ; it was printed in Paris in 1858. 


By Mr. Isaac Roberts. 

A model of Jerusalem and the surrounding country, as arranged 
by Sir Henry James—the geological materials being shewn in 
colour and the elevations by contour lines, distant twenty-five 
feet from each other, and the total elevations of the principal 
places being shown. 


By the Rev. Charles Jones. 
Three volumes of Jacob Beteman’s works, as edited by Law. 
He drew attention to the plates, one of which exhibited a large 
number of superimposed objects. 


By David Buxton, Esq. 
A series of photographic views, illustrative of his paper. 


The Rev. Dr. Hume placed on the table a series of books, kept, more 
than a century ago, by a farmer near Bidston. He read a few 
extracts, shewing the character of the information on local subjects, 
and promised to give a fuller account of them at some future 
meeting. 


The following Paper was read :— 


Notes oF A ContTrIneENTAL Trip IN May—June, 1869, by David 
Buxton, F.RS.L., Hon. Secretary. 


December 2nd, 1869. 
Rev. Dr. Hume, President, in the Chair. 


The following objects were exhibited :— 


By Mr. B. L. Benas. 
1. An oval medal, commemorative of the marriage of Charles I 
with his queen Henrietta Maria. 
2. A medal, commemorative of the victories of Gustavus Adol- 
phus during the thirty years war. 
8. A medal, representing the death of Gustavus Adolphus at the 
battle of Lutzen, 1594. 


By Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith. 

A sestercius, or large brass coin of Trajan, in good preservation, 
found by Mr. Wm. Dunnick among soil thrown out during 
recent excavations in Whitechapel, Liverpool. The reverse 
represented a female figure and attendant, inscribed “ Alim 
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‘“Ttal,” and supposed to refer to succour forwarded to Italia 
during a dearth. This city, near Seville in Spain, was the 
natal city of Trajan, and also of Adrian and Theodosius 
the Great. 


By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 


An impression of a seal, in the possession of Mr. Potter, and 
found at Hoylake, probably of the 14th century. It contains 
figures of the Virgin and Child in front of a palm tree, with 
the legend “‘ Ave Maria Gracia,” in angular letters. 


By Mr. John G. Jacob. 


Two interesting specimens of photographic portraiture, by 

Millichap, also several curious ancient volumes. 
By Mr. T. J. Moore, of the Free Public Museum. 

A vertebra and ribs of large size of the fin whale, called 
“Steyperydr” by the Icelanders (Balenoptera Sibbaldii of 
Dr. Gray.) These bones were presented some time since by 
Mr. Henry Bird, and are interesting at this moment from the 
fact that the huge whale lately stranded at Lang Niddry, in 
Scotland, has been referred by Professor Flower, of the College 
of Surgeons, to this species; it has only been made known 
during the last few years, and its remains are exceedingly rare 
in collections. Mr. Moore also exhibited various specimens 
in support of the statement, that the so-called ‘“ human eyes” 
found in the mummies at Arica are, as asserted by naturalists, 
the eyes of some species of squid or cuttle fish. These objects 
consisted of the beaks and arms of little cuttle fishes, and 
hemispherical amber-like objects taken from the maws of 
albatrosses by Captain Cawne Warner; also specimens, in 
spirits, of squids taken off the British coast, in the centre of 
the eyes of which amber-like objects were also shewn, all most 
closely resembling the objects found in the skulls of the 
Peruvian mummies, and asserted by some to be human eyes, 
by others to be vegetable secretions, but now generally 
acknowledged to have belonged to the cuttle fish. 


The President called attention to the death recently of one of the 
senior members of the Society, Mr. John Hodgson Hind, F'S.A., 
formerly M.P. for Neweastle-on-Tyne. He had been a Member 
of the Society for eighteen years, and had contributed one or more 
Papers to the Transactions. 


The President also remarked upon the explorations lately made in 
Yorkshire, on the estate of Sir Henry Boynton, Bart., at Rudstone, 
near Bridlington, which had yielded results of a most surprising 
nature. ‘I'wo very large round tumuli had been examined, resulting 
in the finding of a large number of bodies, implements, weapons, 
ornaments, pottery, &ec. 


The President also drew attention to the surprising results of the 
deep-sea dredging by Mr. Sors, while surveying the coast of Norway, 
which shewed that animal life was present at 1500 and even 2435 
fathoms depth. 
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December 16th, 1869. 
Rey. Dr. Hume, President, in the Chair. 


Benjamin Llewellyn Vaudrey, Esy., Tushingham Hall, Whitchurch, 


was duly elected an Ordinary Member of the Society. 


The following objects were exhibited :— 
By Mr. Walthew. 
A copy of the ‘ Breeches” Bible, with which the New Testament 


was not bound up, and remarkable for the curious wood en- 
gravings with which it was illustrated. 


By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 


ii. 


2. 


Two Peruvian ‘ Huaccas,” or vessels found in mounds of the 
same name, along with the remains of the dead at Peru. 

A wood engraving of the extraordinary strap in the possession 
of Mr. Potter, which was found on the beach near Hoylake, 
and is filled with silver studs. It is supposed to have been 
worn on the person of a monk or other ecclesiastic, and from 
it were probably suspended keys, while itself hung from the 
waistbelt. 


By Mr. Benas. 
A variety of examples of American paper money, which might 


almost be said to form a bank-note history of the United States. 
They comprised the following :—(1.) A bank-note, value six- 
pence, of the ‘“‘ American Colonies,” before their separation 
from Great Britain; printed by Benjamin Franklin with his 
own hand in 1764. (2.) A bank-note of the same period, 
printed by Hall and Sellars in 1773, after Franklin had 
retired from the firm; value 10s. (38.) A bank-note issued by 
the United Colonies during their conflict with the mother 
country in 1776, for six Spanish dollars, and inscribed—‘ to 
‘counterfeit is death.” (4.) A note of one penny, issued 
during the financial difficulties, when neither dollars nor small 
change could be easily obtained, dated Feb., 1790. (5.) A series 
of fractional currency, consisting of half, quarter, tenth, and 
twentieth parts of dollars; also notes for fifteen cents and 
three cents, embracing every issue of the various dies used by 
the United States from 1861 to 1869 inclusive, and consisting 
of twenty-six distinct impressions, each differing from the 
other; they bear medallion portraits of various American 
statesmen, and form a collection of the most perfect bank-note 
engraving. ‘They are exceedingly artistic in their execution, 
and they explain the fact that several independent states on 
the American continent and one or two in EKurope have their 
postage stamps or paper money, or both, printed in the United 
States. 


The following Paper was read :— 

Eyes’s Lirronat SurRvEY OF THE PRINCIPAL PART OF THE Port 
oF LIVERPOOL, UNDERTAKEN FoR THE Ducuay or LancastTER IN 1828, 
AND FOR THE Mersry ConsERVANCY IN 1839, WITH EMENDATIONS 
AND ADDITIONS FROM THE ORIGINAL NoteE-Booxs,* by Joseph Boult, 
LLL. Ae 


* Transactions, page 171. 
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December 80th, 1869. 
Rev. Dr. Hume, President, in the Chair. 


The following objects were exhibited :— 


By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 


1. Two small tobacco pipes, found last year in the foundations of 
a factory at Lichfield. They were of very peculiar structure, 
and are supposed to have been manufactured soon after the 
introduction of tobacco into this country. 

2. A small basket, most ingeniously constructed from the seeds 
of the melon. 

3. A sermon note-book, containing sixty-one sketches of sermons 
made during the period from 1749 to 1769, mostly taken from 
texts in the more obscure and prophetic books, by one of his 
ancestors. 


The following Paper was read :— 
Tue Pouiticat Economy or GREAT Britarn. Parr I]. Tue Poor 
Laws,* by B. L. Benas, Esq. 


January 20th, 1870. 
JosEPH Mayer, F.S.A., in the Chair. 


The Rev. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D., F.S.A., Precentor and Preben- 
dary of Chichester, was duly elected an Honorary Member of 
the Society. 


The following objects were exhibited :— 


By Mr. ¥F. J. Jeffery. 

The medals issued by the government for the Abyssinian and 
New Zealand wars, and in the course of allusions to their 
execution, it was remarked, as a curious omission, that neither 
of them bore any date. 


By Mr. Dyall, Assistant Secretary. 
A raised plan of the Isthmus of Suez, shewing the course of the 
Canal, and the surrounding country. 


The following Paper was read :— 


THe Suez Canaan anp THE Paciric Rattway, by J. T. Towson, 
fisq., F.BR.GS. 


* Transactions, page 77. 
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January 27th, 1870. 
Rev. Dr. Hume, President, in the Chair. 


The following objects were exhibited — 
By the Rev. Dr. Hume, from Mr. Potter’s collection. 
1. A curious spool or bobbin, formed of three separate pieces of 


wood, turned in a tubular form. 
2. Three portions of an ancient silver brooch found at Hoylake. 


The following Paper was read :— 


INVENTORIES oF CHuRcH Goops AND Cunantrizs, Temp. Ep. VI, 
by the Rev. Mackenzie EH. C. Walcott, B.D., F.S.A., Precentor and 
Prebendary of Chichester. 


February 10th, 1870. 
Henry Dawson, Fsq., in the Chair. 


Mr. John Hyde, of Southport, was duly elected an Ordinary Member 
of the Society. 
A copy of the celebrated Milton shield, presented to the Free Public 
Museum by Messrs. Elkington & Co., was exhibited. 


‘he following Paper was read :— 

INVENTORIES OF CHURCH GooDs AND CHANTRIES IN LANCASHIRE, 
Temp. Ep. VI (1553,) by the Rev. Mackenzie HL. C. Walcott, B.D., 
TEA. 


February 24th, 1870. 
Jos—EPpH Mayer, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following objects were exhibited :— 


By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 
Specimens of illustrated newspapers published in New Zealand. 


By Mr. Dyall. 
Specimens of newspapers published in South America. 


By Mr. Mayer. 
1. Impressions of seals of Furness Abbey, Cartmel Priory, and 


the Prior’s private seal, Cockersand Abbey, Lancaster Priory, 
Whalley Abbey, and Hornby Priory. 

2. A gold figure of an animal, found in one of the graves of the 
early races of men at Medellin, South America. 
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3. By permission of Mrs. John Cooke of Claughton, a very 
massive gold ring, having an oval head, on which is engraved 
an arm holding in the hand a sunflower, between the letters 
T and S—found near Beeston Castle. 

2. A fine water-colour drawing of the interior of Roscoe’s library, 
by Samuel Austin. On the right hand of the picture stands 
on a bracket the bust of Lorenzi de Medici, given to Mr. 
Roscoe by the city of Florence, and in the centre of the room 
is the statute of Modesty, by the late John Gibson, R.A. 


By Mr. Samuel Smith, Jun., in illustration of his paper. 

A collection of Current German Thalers. 

By Mr. F. J. Jeffery. 

Two fine examples of the Prussian Thaler, one in silver and one 
in gold, executed for distribution among the members of the 
court. 

By Mr. B. L. Benas. 


A collection of Greek Coins, in illustration of his Paper on that 
subject. 


The following Papers were read :— 
On Current German Tarers,* by Samuel Smith, Jun., Esq. 
On Greek Cornace,} by B. L. Benas, Esq. 


March 10th, 1870. 
Rev. Dr. Hume, President, in the Chair. 


The following objects were exhibited :-— 


By General Bellasis. 

A drawing of an ancient window in Windermere Church, described 
in Baines’s History as consisting of seven compartments or 
partitions, in three of which are depicted, in full proportion, 
the Crucifixion, with the Virgin Mary on the right and the 
beloved disciple on the left of the Cross. The rest of the window 
is filled up with other scripture subjects, and the arms of 
several benefactors, amongst whom are Lancaster, Urswick, 
Harrington, Fleming, and others. The President stated that 
the window had probably been put in the building between 
the years 1413 and 1537. 


By David Buxton, Esq. 

Several copies of the Liverpool Mercury, of the date 1817-1818, 
which had been lent by Mr. Henry Cuming, of the Old Par- 
sonage, Edge Hill, and from which Mr. Buxton read several 
quaint and interesting extracts, illustrative of the modes of 
conveyance, political animosities, and other social character- 
istics of the town and nation upwards of 50 years ago. 


* Transactions, page 247, + Ibid, page 163, 
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By the Rev. Dr. Hume, in illustration of a recent paper by Mr. Benas. 
Tracings or drawings of several Beggars’ Badges, which gave 


ww 


3 


4. 


5 


6 


their bearers license to ply in a limited district. In England 
the Poor-Law system has existed so long that badges of this 
kind are extremely rare. But, in Ireland, where the Poor-Law 
was introduced so recently as 1839, these badges were in use 
till about 1820 in some localities, and to the end of last century 
in many more. The Rey. James O’Laverty, P.P. of Holywood, 
near Belfast, has been a collector of them, and has furnished 
several of these specimens. 


CHAPPELL OF KILCOW 1707 [Kilcoo in the County of 
Down]. 

ARQ + AROH.: WIT. P.: By PH > TRW os oer fue 
[ APY ACUI) 450 sn sir os Witt(e)r Parish), B(ally) Ph/(ilip), 


(Bally) Z'rus(tan), S7(anes). | 

PR OF TIE: N : CE ARMAGH .. with star and crescent 
inside. [Parish of Tynan, Countie Armagh. ] 

No; PARISH or TIDAUNET 1742 [Parish of Tydavnet 
in the Diocese of Clogher, and near Monaghau.] 

POOR HOUSE. [Badge of Pewter issued by the Belfast 
Charitable Society, under the powers of their act of incor- 
poration. ] 

PARISH of HILLSBOROUGH. In the interior a Church 
and N°. This is of Brass, slightly oval. 


The following paper was read :— 


Tue History oF THE WarRRINGTON BLuE Coat ScHoon,* by John 


Bowes, Esq. 


March 24th, 1870. 


Rey. Dr. Hume, President, in the Chair. 


The President exhibited a photograph and several drawings of parts 
of the ancient window in Windermere Church, a complete drawing of 


which had been exhibited at the previous meeting, by General Bellasis. 
The following paper was read :— 


On Primary EpvcaTIon, WITH A SPECIAL REFERENCE TO LIVEREOOL,} 


by the Rev. Dr. Hume. 


April Tth, 1870. 


Rev. Dr. Hume, President, in the Chair. 


The following objects were exhibited :— 


By Mr. Peter R. McQuie. 
A pair of ancient Military Spurs, said to have been found during 


some excavations in Parliament Fields, Liverpool. 


* Transactions, page 89. + Ibid, page 35. 
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By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 

A very curious piece of Needlework, executed by a common 
sailor, representing a ship in full sail, the various details of 
the picture being rendered with much artistic skill. 

The following papers were read :— 


THe Earzty INHABITANTS OF LANCASHIRE AND THE NEIGHBOURING 
CouNTIES, AND REMAINS oF THEIR MytHoLoay anp Locat Nomen- 
CLATURE,* by Charles Hardwick, Esq. 


THE BurniteEy Grammar. ScuHoo.,} by 7. 7. Wilkinson, F.B.A.S. 


April 21st, 1870. 
Rev. Dr. Hume, President, in the Chair. 


Mr. Elsby presented to the Society two copper plates, illustrating 
objects found by the late Miss Tinne during her explorations in 
Central Africa. 

The following objects were exhibited :— 

By Mr. H. E. Smith. 

A counterfeit sterling of the 18th or 14th Century, inscribed— 
Obverse, Nom. Julius Cesar. Reverse, Du Crum Caesar. Part 
of a hoard found in Carnarvonshire, unique and unpublished. 

By Mr. Thomas Gibson. 


A brass vessel called a concha, a drinking vessel used in India. 


By Mr. Moore, of the Free Public Museum. 

A fine antler, and portion of the skull attached, of a fine large 
stag, lately found in clay and sand overlaying the upper 
forrest bed on the Cheshire shore. 

By Mr. Blundell. 


1. A book of sermons preached in 1494, by Savonarola, the 
great Florentine preacher and political reformer, printed on 
good paper, and bearing the date 1544. 


2. A curious collection of poems, published in 1597, comprising 
“The Poor Widow’s Mite,” “A Handful of Honeysuckles,” 
and ‘The Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soul for Sin.” 
The following papers were read :— 


ARcHHOLOGY IN THE Mersey District in 1869,} by Mr. H. Hcroyd 
Smith. 


THE Progress oF Surppine anp Naviaation, by J. M. Walthew, Esq: 


* Transactions, page 139, + Ibid, page 19. 
+ Ibid, page 267. 
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THE ANNUAL EXCURSION. 


This took place on Saturday, June 18th; the locality chosen being 
Hawkstone, Shropshire, the seat of Lord Hill, who had kindly granted 
permission for the visit of the Society. The party, numbering about 
80 members and friends, including ladies, left Lime Street Station, and 
proceeded to Wem Station, where open carriages were in waiting to 
convey them to Hawkstone Park. The company were delighted with 
the charming scenery of the park, and the large variety of interesting 
objects, including the ancient ruin of Red Castle. ~ 

Dinner was served at the Western Hotel, in the Waterloo tent, 
kindly lent by Lord Hill for the occasion, the tent having historic 
interest from the fact that it was used by an ancestor of Lord Hill’s 
soon after the battle of Waterloo to celebrate that great victory. 

After dinner a number of toasts were proposed by the Rev. Dr. Hume, 
who occupied the chair, and several others of the Society. The 
Chairman having proposed the usual loyal toasts, 

Mr. Meadows Frost, of Chester, gave “Success to the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire.” ‘That was the first part of his 
toast, and it would be received perhaps with moderate applause, but 
with inward satisfaction, as it was wishing success more or less to 
themselves. The second part, he said, would be received with loud 
applause, for he connected with the toast the name of Mr. Joseph 
Mayer, a gentleman who was known far and wide for his vast liberality. 
His intelligence and goodness of heart had endeared him to every one 
who knew him. 

Mr. Mayer, in replying, said he felt very much obliged to them for 
the kind way in which they had received his name in connection with 
the toast; and as a humble worker in the Society he appreciated the 
first part of it very sincerely. For twenty-two years they had fought the 
battle against prejudice and ignorance, for none but the ignorant would 
speak out against them. Thoughtful men stood aside and said, ‘* What 
are these men so earnest about? there must be something in what 
they are doing.” They would listen, and did listen; and he thought 
that to the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire the whole 
country was indebted for suggestions that were never made by any 
other Society. 

Mr. Buxton proposed the health of the Chairman, and expressed his 
gratification, and, he was sure, that of the other members of the Society, 
that Dr. Hume was now able again to resume the presidential chair. 

The Chairman replied, and thanked them all for their kind wishes. 

The toast having been responded to with loud applause, Mr. Charles 
Dyall proposed the health of the ladies, which was replied to by 
My. Parratt, jun., and the proceedings terminated. 

Tea was partaken of, like dinner, under the cool and refreshing 
shades of the tent, and shortly afterwards the whole party returned in 
the conveyances to Wem. The ride back was equally as pleasant as 
the journey in the morning. A drive through the quaint old streets of 
Wem was also much enjoyed, after which half an hour was agreeably 
_ spent in a visit to the old churchyard. The train for home started at 
half-past eight o’clock, and the party arrived in Liverpool shortly after 
eleven, exceedingly delighted with their visit to Hawkstone Park. 
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DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Ante-Nicene Christian Library—comprising the writings of Tertullian, Clement 
of Alexandria, Methodius, Alexander of Lycopolis, Peter of Alexandria, 
Cyprian, Novatian, Miuncius, Felix, &c. ; presented by R. A. Macfie, 
Haq., MP. ; 

Archeologia; or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity. Vol. xlii, 18¢9. 

Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. Proceedings, including 
the Winchester, Norwich, York, Lincoln, and Oxferd volumes. 

Architectural Societies of Lincoln, York, Sheffield, Northampton, Bedford, 
Worcester, and Leicester. Reports and papers. 

Architectural and Archeological Society of Liverpool. Proceedings. Dec., 1869. 

Birkenhead Free Public Library. Thirteenth Annual Report. 

Birmingham Free Reference Library. Catalogue. 


Boston Natural History Society. Memoirs, vol. i, part4; Occasional Papers, 
vol.iv; and Proceedings, vol. xii (signatures. ) 


Boston Smithsonian Institute. Report for 1867. 
Buckinghamshire, Records and Notes of the Antiquities of. 
Bulletins de la Societ? des Antiquaries de ’Ouest. 1869. 
Cambridge Philosophical Society. Vol. xi, parts 2, 3, and 4. 


Christiania, University of. Transactions and papers, including a republication, 
in the Danish language, of an Ancient History of Thomas a’Beckett, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 


Church Congress held at Liverpool, October, 1869. Report; from the Editor, 
the Rev. Dr. Hume. 


Curiosities Numismatiques. Extrait de la Revue de la Numismatique Belge: 
from C. Roach Simith, Esq. 


Cornwall Polytechnic Society. Proceedings. 

Geological Society. Proceedings. 

Geological Society of Ireland. Proceedings. 

Geological and Polytechnic Society of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Pro- 
ceedings, 1869. . 

Historical and Archeological Society of Genoa. Memoirs and Transactions. 

Ireland, Journal of the Archeological Association of. Nos. 4, 5, and 6, vol. Ll. 





—- Geological Society of. Quarterly Journal and List. November, 1869. 

Lady’s and Gentleman’s Diary, and Poetical and Mathematical Almanac; from 
T. T. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S. 

L’Eglise de Germigny et Celle de Beaulieu, sous Loch; from C. Roach Smith, Esq. 

Liverpool Institute. Forty-fifth Annual Report. 

Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Vols. iii, iv, v, and vi. 


National Association for the Promotion of Social Science (Bristol meeting.) 
Proceedings, 1869. 
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Northumberland and Durham Natural History Society. Transactions. 

Records of the Priory of the Isle of May. . 

Roman Coins found on Salisbury Plain, an account of; from C. Roach Smith, Esq. 
Royal Asiatic Society. Proceedings, vol. iv, part 2. 

Royal Dublin Society. Proceedings. 

Royal Institution of Cornwall. Proccedings. 

Royal Kilkenny and Suuth-east of Ireland Archeological Society. Proceedings. 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. Proceedings, 1868-69. 

Royal Society of Edinburgh. Transactions, vol. xxv. 

Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, Copenhagen. Proceedings and papers. 
Royal Society. Proceedings, part 117, vol. xviii. 

Royal Society. Proceedings, parts 111-114, 115, vol. xviii. 

Royal Society. Proceedings. 

Scientific Opinion. No. 64, vol. iii. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Vol. vii, part 1. 

Society of Arts. Journal. 


Society of Arts. Journal, Nos. €91, 892, 893, 895, 896, 897, 898, 900, 903, 
906, 908. 


Society of Antiquaries, London. Proceedings, vol. iv. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Proceedings, vol. viii, part 1. 
Societé Royal des Antiquaries du Nord. Memoires. 

Statistical Society. Journal, 1869. 

Statistical Society. Proceedings. 

Statistical Society of London. Journal, part 4. December, 1869. 
Suffolk Institute. Proceedings. 
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